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ACTJTK AND CHKONIC BIOTIN DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
lilONKEY » (MACACA MULATTA) 

HARRY A. WAISMAN, KEITH B. MeCALl, AND C. A. ELVEIIJEM 
Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, Unitmity of Wisconsin, iCailison 

THREK FIGURES 

(liceviteil for jGiblicRttGit .Tilly -4, 11)44) 


Biotill ilcfifiency has been produced in animals throngli the addition 
of raw egg white or powdered raw egg white to several different diets 
(Boas, ’27; Parsons, ’31; Salmon and Goodman, ’34; Gyorgy, ’35). 
Landy (’41) has reviewed the early literature dealing with the e.\- 
perimehtal and clinical use of egg white in the diet. Recent studies 
have demonstrated the need for biotin in the diet of certain animals 
without the use of a biotin-inactivating substance (Hegsted et ah, ’40, 
’42; AVaisman et al., ’42; Ansbaclicr and Landy, ’41 ; Patrick ct ah, ’41; 
(looperman et ah, ’43; and AVaisman and Elvohjem, ’43). In the e.\por- 
imoiits described in this report, biotin dcficioncy has been produced in 
the monkey by three methods; (1) limiting the biotin intake over long 
periods, (2) including egg white in a complete diet, and (3) adding a 
sulfonamide drug to an adequate diet. 

CHRONIC BIOTIN DEFICIENCY 

AA’aisman et ah ( ’43) demonstrated that monkeys grow normally on 
a purified diet containing 3% whole liver substance (AAhL.S.), liver 
concentrate powder 1 : 20 (L.E.), or a solubilized liver residue (fraction 
Ii). Fairly good growth was still obtained when the AV.L.S. and L.E. 
were reduced to 1%, but nutritional failure resulted when only 1% 
fraction L was fed. These results can be correlated with the amount of 
“folic acid” (Mitchell et ah, ’41) or “norite eluate factor’’ (Hutchings 
et ah, ’41) present in the supplement (AA''aisman and Elvehjem, ’43). 

‘ Published Avith the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Supported in part by a grant from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Tnc., NeAV Torh. 

Wc arc indebted to The Wilson Laboratories, Cliicago, for the liver products; to Dr. A. D. 
Welch of Sharp and Dohme, Glenolden, Pa., for the sulfa drugs; to Abbott Laboratories, 
North Cliicago, for the halibut liver oil; and to Merck and Co., Rahway, Ncav Jorsev, for the 
crystallino vitamins. 
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Tn the present experiments, animals fed for 6 to 15 months on a l^asal 
diet consisting of sucrose 73 parts, purified casein 18, corn oil 3, salts 
4, cod liver oil 2, together with the daily addition of thiamine 500 Mg., 
riboflavin 1 mg., pyridoxine 1 mg., calcium pantothenate 3 mg., nicotinic 
acid 10 mg., choline 100 mg., para-aminohenzoic acid 100 mg., inositol 
100 mg., and 25 mg. vitamin G plus 3% fraction L usually showed a 
thinning of the hair and loss of fur color. Loss of the hair coat may pre- 
cede the gradual changes in the hair color or vice versa, and may bo 
evenly distributed or limited to definite areas on the shoulders, back 
or rump. Five monkeys on the same basal dief, but with 3% L.E. 
showed a less rapid loss of the hair than those fed the fraction L diets. 
A male animal, monkey no. 1, given the 3% L.E. diet, showed excellent 
growth over a 33-month period (stalling Aveight 2300 gra., present 
AA-eight 13,500 gm.), hut during the fifteenth and eighteenth months a 
gradual loss of the fur Avas observed; after 24 months the remaining fur 
AAms uniformly distributed but the color Avas abnormal ; no further hair 
loss AAms noted for the next 6 months. This animal Avas then given 40 Mg- 
biotin methyl ester per day, and after a month there Avas marked im- 
provement in the fur color on the legs and loAver back. jNIonkeys fed 
the same purified diet, hut Avith 3% W.L.S. have shoAvn no changes in 
the fur during a period of 28 months. 

The biotin content of the Amrious liAmr fractions A\’as determined - 
by microbiological assay according to procedures outlined by Shull 
et al. ( ’42) and by Lampen et al. ( ’42). The assays shoAved that W.L.S. 
contained 2-3 Mg. biotin, L.E. 0.29-1.5 Mg. and fraction L 0.23-0.57 Mg- 
per gm. Since the average daily food consumption of the animals 
is approximately 200 gm. of the 3% liver diets, such monkeys AAmuld 
receive about 6 gm. of tlie respecthm liver fractions per day, or 12-18 
Mg. biotin from the W.L.S. diet, 1.7-9.0 Mg. from the L.E. diet, and 
1. 3-3.4 Mg. from the fraction L diet. From the results of 3 years ob- 
servations on monkeys receiving various liver diets, it can be con- 
cluded that the fur loss is directly related to the biotin potency of the 
various liver products. The present experiments have established that 
20 Mg. crystalline biotin methyl ester per day is capable of restoring 
normal liair groAAdh and fur color in monkeys AAdiich have been fed foi- 
ls to 24 months a diet containing suboptimal amount.s of biotin (figs. 1 
and 2). No attempt has been made to determine the exact biotin re- 
quirement ; hut during a portion of this study, 13.8 Mg. were fed per 
day Avith partial responses in hair groAvth, and AAdien the biotin AAms 
increased to 20 Mg. a noticeable improvement residted. 

^Several biotin assays were kindly made by Di'. J. Grnxdner, Dr. J, 0. Lampen and iMr. D. 
Tyliller. 
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In a previous paper (Waismaii and Elvclijem, ’43) the oxporiniontal 
findings on two animals ivliich received 1 % fraction L, but no added 
ealoiiiin pantotbonato, wore described in detail. One lost its fur witbin 
150 days ; wben subsequently fed 3% fraction L, tbe weight increased, 
but tbe fur was still sparse. Wben tbe other monkey received “folic 
acid” concentrate equivalent to 5 gm. fraction L, but no biotin, tbe 
fur coat improved temporarily, but after 2 to 3 months large denuded 
areas reappeared, indicating that tbe “folic acid’’ concentrate was of 



Fij;. 1 Monkey no. 61, Fed low biotin diet (M — 3 1% fraction L) (ebronic deficiency). 
Fig. 2 Moiibcy no. Gl. Three nioiitlis after feeding 20 mS‘ biotin methyl ester. 

little value in permanently restoring the fur. Tbe “folic acid’’ con- 
centrate or bigber levels of fraction L, were able only to delay tbe early 
loss of fur. 

Gradual loss of fur lias also been noted in monkeys maintained on a 
tbiamine low diet (Waisman and McCall, ’44) for several months. 
A bisulfite-treated liver extract was included in tbe diet to provide 
“folic acid” and other unknown factors. Tbe bisulfite treatment re- 
duced tbe tbiamine content of tbe L.E. to a barely detectable amount, 
and bad little destructive action on tbe biotin content as shown by micro- 
biological assay. The fur loss, however, was noted much sooner (8-12 
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months) than in animals which received the untreated liver extract. 
This was due in part to the decreased food consumption in those animals 
maintained on borderline levels of thiamine. 

Less marked chronic biotin deficiency Avas manifested by the ap- 
pearance of the typical “rusty deposit” (presumably porphyrin-like 
substances — (McElroy et ah, ’41; Chick et ah, ’40) on the abdomen 
and groin. No sldn changes or loss of fur were observed during the 
course of a year’s study in those thiamine deficient animals in Avhich 
“folic acid” concentrate, and crystalline biotin were substituted for the 
bisulfite-treated liver. 

A definite relationship exists between hair growth and hormonal 
balance in monkeys. Fur loss was rapid during the attainment of 
puberty and menstruation in the females fed a biotin-low diet for 
long periods. When crystalline biotin was fed, female animals which 
had been undergoing sexual changes and had reached puberty showed 
a slower regrowth of fur than did immature females or males. In 
several adult females, the growth of hair seemed to follow the area of 
extreme redness, and the fur was much more abundant about the hips 
and legs than on the back and arms. In females with extensive hyper- 
emic menstrual folds along the sides of the legs and around the hips, 
the hair on this area was never lost completely. Monkey no. 16 had 
reached puberty shortly after arrival in the laboratory and through- 
out 2 years of subsistence on various liver extract diets shoAved marked 
hyperemia of the eyebrows and continual redness of the perianal region. 
After a year or more on 3% L.E. the fur became dull and grayish 
looking, and 6 months later the animal had a sparse fur coat. Twenty 
micrograms of crystalline biotin were fed daily at this time, and after 
2-3 months, a definite return of hair growth and color was evident. 
Pour months later this animal still had redness on the bony promi- 
nences around the eyebroAvs and the hair had regamed its color, lustre, 
and texture. Throughout the long course of biotin therapy, the sexual 
changes and menstrual folds persisted in intensity as before, but 
the time necessary for fur regroAA'th in this animal Avas undoubtedly 
related to the increased hormonal activity. Similar observations have 
been made in six female monkeys. 

ACUTE BIOTIN DEFICIENCY 

Egg white experiments 

The earliest observations on the effect of dried egg AA^hite in experi- 
mental diets AAmre made about 1927 by several groups of Avorkers and 
a review of the literature on this subject has been presented by Landy 
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(’41). Tlu-oe inclepoiident and parallel lines of investigation, which 
dealt with the growth factors required by both rats and bacteria, 
finally merged so that the relationship among vitamin H, coenzi-me R 
and biotin was clarified (Gyorgy et ah, ’40). The review by du Vig- 
neaud (’42) furnishes a concise presentation of the early literature and 
historical development of the subject. 

Early experiments on egg white “toxieity” wore in part complicated 
by diets inadequate in several factors. With this in mind our monkeys 
on the egg white diet received adequate quantities of all the known 
vitamins and all the unknown factors which could be supplied by L.E. 
A diet consisting of sucrose 69 parts, powdered hens’ egg albumin 10, 



Fig. 3 Monkey no. 83. Acute biotin deficiency (M — 3 4*2% L.E. -f egg white). 

purified casein 10, L.E. 2, salts 4, corn oil 3, cod liver oil 2, thiamine 
oOO Mg., riboflavin 1 mg., pyridoxine 1 mg., calcium pantothenate 3 mg., 
nicotinic acid 10 mg., choline 100 mg., para-aminobenzoic acid 100 mg., 
inositol 100 mg., and ascorbic acid 25 mg. was given to six monkeys 
nos. 49, 83, 84, 85, 104, and 105. Three of these animals showed signs of 
acute biotin deficiency within 55 to 100 days; one showed dematitis at 
21 days, and two others showed symptoms after the 105th day on the 
diet. The acute deficiency gave a more severe dermatitis around the 
face, hands, and feet than was observed in the chronic deficiency (fig. 
3). The eyes watered excessively and became red, and incrustations 
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appeared on the eyelids. Some loss of fur color was observed in those 
monkeys fed the egg white diet for as long a§ 4 months. Food intake 
was normal at first bnt decreased after several weeks. A loss in weight 
occurred only after the first signs of dermatitis appeared. These signs 
of acute biotin deficiency are identical with those described by Lease et 
al. (’37) in two monkeys fed 20% and 40% egg white. The removal of 
the egg white from the diets given our monkeys and restoration of- 
purified casein to a level of 18% caused a gradual return to normal; 
Improved appetite was followed by a slow clearing of the dermatitis 
of the face, hands, and feet, until a new smooth skin appeared in the 
atfected area; the fur color returned to normal and the body Aveight 
increased. 

The daily administration of 20 ag. of crystalline biotin methyl ester to 
monkeys receiving egg white caused a rapid return to normal. Eakin 
et al. (’40) shoAved that 1 gm. of egg AAdiite is capable of inactmating 
approximately 2.2 ag- of pure biotin; so that the 10% egg AAdiite in the 
diet theoretically makes 22 ag- unavailable to the animal. The addition 
of 20 ag. of crystalline biotin Aims evidently sufficient to overcome the 
harmful action of that quantity of egg AA^hite in the diet. 

Monkeys Avhich had acute biotin deficiency seemed susceptible to 
intercurrent infection since various necrotic foci around the face, and 
at the margin of the teeth and gums persisted throughout the period 
of egg Avhite feeding. j\Ionkey no. 49 had a small infection of the upper 
right gum, AAffiieh gradually became necrotic as the deficiency progressed. 
In monkey no. 84, a deep crack appeared in the dermatitis of the left 
leg just beloAv the ankle, Avhieh became infected, but improved quickly 
after daily administration of 20 ag. of biotin. CaldAvell and Gybrgy 
(’43) and Trager (’43) have recently studied the role of biotin in re- 
sistance to infection. 

Egg Avhite injury in man has been described by Sydenstricker and 
coAvorkers ( ’42) Aiffio found a grayish pallor of the skin, anemia, atrophy 
of the lingual papillae, and increasing dryness of the skin, AAffiich pro- 
gressed to a maculosquamous dermatitis of the neck, hands, arms, 
and legs. Decreased urinary biotin excretion AAms observed after 7 
weeks on the egg AAffiite diet and neurological signs Avere also prom- 
inent. All these symptoms regressed after administration of 75 to 
300 ag. of biotin in the form of a commercial concentrate. Rhoades and 
Abels ( ’43) found no signs of biotin deficiency in tAvo patients fed 1000- 
1200 avidin units (375 gm. frozen egg AAdiite and 165 gm. dried egg Avhite) 
per day for 30 Aveeks. Oppel ( ’42) has shoAAm that the biotin content of 
the urine is influenced by the amount of biotin in the diet, and that 
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(lie total biotin output in lunnans is 3-6 times as groat as tlio intake 
from tUe diet. 

Sulfa drug experiment 

Sulfa drugs liave been used in nutritional experiments to inhibit 
the gi-owth of intestinal bacteria, and thereby prevent bacterial syn- 
thesis of certain dietary essentials which are in turn utilized by the host 
(Black et ah, ’42; Daft et ah, ’42; Bansone and Elvebjem, ’43). Both 
sulfaguanidino and snlfasuxidine (snccinylsulfathiazolc) have been 
used in attempts to negate the influence of intestinal synthesis, and 
thus produce one or more dietary deficiencies in a shorter time. 

Monkey no. 28 received 1% snlfaguanidine or 1% snlfasuxidine at 
different times, and each drug retarded growth with equal effectiveness. 
The loss in body weight was overcome by feeding a “folic acid’’ con- 
centrate; but after a period of 11 months signs of chronic biotin de- 
ficiency were observed, since no biotin was added to the diet at any 
time; this hair loss was accompanied by the “rusty’’ secretion on the 
abdomen and a distinct drjTiess of the skin. Monkey no. 32 received 
1% snlfaguanidine plus 37o L.E. in addition to the basal diet for nearly 
7 months, at which time the liver extract was discontinued. The 1% 
sulfaguanidine was fed for another 2 months with no change in the 
condition of the animals. One per cent snlfasuxidine was now substi- 
tuted for the sulfaguanidine and after 3 months the fur color altered 
and the hair began to fall out. The L.E. feeding presumably deferred 
the loss of hair. Areas of denudation wore accompanied by diumess 
of the skin and slight reddening of the eyes similar to mild signs of 
deficiency. It appears that either 1% snlfasuxidine or 1% sulfagnaui- 
dine is inadequate to give the severe signs of acute deficiency observed 
when egg white is fed. 

Monkeys nos. 49 and 83 received the basal diet with 17o liver extract 
and 1% snlfasuxidine plus a daily vitamin supplement without para- 
aminobenzoio acid (PABA). Monkey no. 83 gained weight consist- 
ently, and attained puberty normally during this period, although a 
definite dryness of the hands and feet was seen at the end of 5 months. 
The control animal, no. 49, which received 20 pg. of biotin, was normal 
in appearance and showed improvement of the fur. 

Monkeys nos. 84 and 85 received the basal diet plus 1% liver extract 
and 3% snlfasuxidine without PABA; within 24 months dryness of 
the skin appeared on the mouth, nose, arms, and legs, followed 2 weeks 
later by severe incrustations of the skin. The animals gradually lost 
appetite, and after 4 months on the diet, deep cracks appeared in the 
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heavy scaly dermatitis of the face. Administration of 20 pg. of cry- 
stalline biotin methyl ester per day to monkey no. 85 gave a dramatic 
cure of all signs of the dermatitis within a 2-3-week, period. New-look- 
ing smoooth skin appeared as the incrustations fell off, leaving an area 
through Avhieh the skin markings were clearly visible. After 2 months of 
biotin therapy this monkey grew a new coat of fur. klonkey no. 84 re- 
ceived 100 mg. of PABA per day ; hut 30 days later showed only slight 
improvement and after 60 days, the dermatitis was worse and blood 
appeared at the cracks on the face. 

Black et al. (’42) found that PABA counteracted the effect of 
sulfaguanidine fed in the diet of rats, and Welch et al. (’43) shoAved 
that PABA is unable to overcome the effect of sulfasuxidine in rats. 
PABA is also unable to counteract the effect of sulfasuxidine in the 
diet of monkeys as seen from the data given in the present report. Al- 
though the diet contained only 1% Ih’er extract as a source of 'ffolic 
acid” it seems unlikely from other data that insufficient “folic acid” 
Avould affect the course of the biotin deficiency disease. Experiments 
are now in progress in AAhich 3% sulfasuxidine is fed together with 
“folic acid,” equivalent to 10% solubilized liver extract. 

Complete blood counts ® AA^ere made on the monkeys receiving sulfa 
drugs in the diet, but no significant changes Avere noted in the hemo- 
globin, red blood cell, total Avhite blood cell, and differential AAhite cell 
determinations during acute biotin deficieiAcy. Axelrod et al. (’43) and 
Spicer et al. ( ’42) found granulocytopenia in rats receiAung sulfa drugs 
but their animals Avere on a synthetic diet Avithout any Ih'^er fractions. 

The pi'othrombin time * of 12.5% plasma from monkeys fed 1% and 
3% sulfasuxidine AAms not appreciably changed from the normal values. 
This finding is in contrast to the increased prothrombin time found 
in rats fed 0.5% sulfaguanidine or sulfasuxidine by Black et al. (’42) 
and Welch et al. (’43); however, our monkeys Avere receiAung liver 
fractions. 

The addition of 1% sulfasuxidine to the diet, did not seem to aid the 
monkeys in resisting intercurrent infections AAhich usually accompany 
the “folic acid” deficiency (Waisman and EBehJem, ’43). Tavo of the 
animals fed the drug Avith the basal diet shoAA’^ed signs of the deficiency, 
and as the disease progressed the gums became infected and small foci 
of necrosis Avere apparent at the tooth line; AAuth the administration 
of “folic acid” the infection improved. 

’ The authors are inciebtea to Mrs. Edith S. Jones for help in the blood studies and to Mr. 
Jack Cooperman for his cooperation in parts of these studies. 

<AVo are indebted to Dr. John B. Yield and Professor K. P. Link for determining the 
prothrombin time in our monkeys. 
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■ MSCnSSlON 

Tile role of intestinal bacterial s>Tithesis in providing biotin to tbe 
host is a factor that m'wst be recognized, but since biotin deficiency 
does occur after long periods it is evident that inadequate amounts of 
biotin are made available through this means. Intestinal synthesis may 
also be a factor in the acute biotin deficiency which is produced by 
feeding 10% egg white. The severe dematitis is gradually improved 
after the egg white is removed from the diet, indicating that biotin is 
slowly synthesized in the tract. The intestinal bacteria were presumably 
active and unchanged, but the synthesized biotin was immediately made 
unavailable by the presence of avidin in the egg white. The amount of 
biotin necessary for normal body function and for the prevention of 
fur lo.ss is approximately 20 (ig. per day. Intestinal bacteria are 
evidently unable to supply the total daily biotin requirement. 

The ability of “folic acid’’ concentrates to delay or temporarily 
nullify the antagonistic action of the sulfa drugs has not been ade- 
quately explained. “Folic acid” preparations contain PABA which 
overcomes sulfaguanidine effects, but “folic acid” itself, may be a 
specific antagonist to sulfasuxidinc action. On the other hand “folio 
acid” may be simply the essential factor for bacterial groivth in the 
presence of sulfasuxidinc so that small amounts of biotin may be 
synthesized and available to the host. Biotin can overcome the host 
growth inhibition of sulfa drugs in rats (Nielsen and Elvehjem, ’42), 
but it is not known whether biotin is tbe missing factor per se, or 
whether biotin is a growth essential for intestinal bacteria enabling 
synthesis of still another substance required for growth of the host, or 
fur gi'owth in the case of monkeys. Another point of interest in the 
problem of vitamin interrelationships is the observation that chronic 
biotin deficiency appears to be unaffected by a simultaneous panto- 
thenic acid deficiency; the loss of fur is neither hastened nor retarded 
in the combined deficiency. 

Our observations on the relationship of fur growth and hormonal 
balance in monkeys find support in the observations of Gardner and 
Be Vita (’40), Mulligan (’43), and in Queries and Minor Notes (J. Am. 
Med. Assn., vol. 123, p. 274, 1943). 

The loss of fur in chronic biotin deficient monkeys oeenrs thronghoiit 
the year, and the season appears to be rvithout influence on the denuda- 
tion or regrowth of the fur. 

SUMSIAKY 

A chronic biotin deficiency in the monkey produces a thinning of the 
fnr coat and a gradual loss of color in the hair. The time elapsing 
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before the hair loss in monkeys fed whole liver, liver extract, and 
solubilized livers can be correlated with the biotin content of the fe- 
spective liver diets. Twenty (jg. crystalline biotin per day was sufficient 
to cure or to prevent the denudation. 

The hair los.s is independent of the season, but is affected by hormonal 
influences, as indicated by slower regTowth of fur in menstruating and 
adolescent females. 

The acute biotin deficiency produced by feeding egg white is strildngly 
similar to the acute deficiency which results when 3% succinylsulfatMa- 
zole is included in a complete diet. Heavy, scaly, dermatitis covers the 
whole body in the later stages, butis most conspicuous on the face, arms 
and legs. Twenty micrograms of biotin per day was sufficient to over- 
come the deleterious effects of the egg white and of the sulfa drugs. 
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In studies of the protein values of food products the emphasis seems 
to be shifting from the protein values of individual foods to the effect 
upon these values of the commercial processes used in preparing them 
for human consumption and in storing them for future use. It is tvue 
that individual foods show wide differences in the nutritive value of 
their proteins. Expressed in terms of biological values as determined 
upon growing rats at a dietary level of approximately 10^, the proteins 
of the many foods studied range from 40 to 95. But whe7i combined into 
diets as complicated as arc commonly consumed in this country, the 
biological values of the proteins of such mLxed diets, when reasonably 
well balanced, may he expected to be much less variable, perhaps falling 
generally, in the same terms, between 60 and 75. In other words, the 
combination of foods into diets has a leveling effect on the protein 
quality, but in such a way tliat the quality of the mixed proteins will bo 
higher than the mean quality of the individual proteins to the extent 
that supplementary effects operate. 

The most important agency modifying the nutritive value of the pro- 
teins of foods during processing is heat. The effect of processes in- 
volving heat upon the digestibility and biological value of protein is 
especially important in human nutrition, but whether tlie effect of heat 
will be large or small, or wlietlicr it will impair or increase the nutritive 
value of a given protein source is quite unpredictable on the basis of 
available information. 

The sensitivity of cereal proteins to heat has been known since the 
experiments of Morgan ( ’31), hut the subject has come into prominence 
recently in connection with the effect of the extreme heat, applied for 
only a short time, in the explosion process of preparing certain cereal 
breakfast foods. Stewart, Hensley and Peters (’43) have shown in 
feeding experiments on growing rats that the ratio of gain in weight to 
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protein eonsnined, when the food intakes of the rats are equalized, or 
nearly so, is depressed by two-thirds by the gun-eNplosion of an oats- 
corn-rye mixture, and by three-fourths by the gun-explosion of oats 
alone. Evidently the preparation of these breakfast cereals yields a 
product whose protein’value in nutrition bears little if any relation to 
that of the raw cereals from which they were derived. In the public 
interest, it would seem to be desirable to process cereals for human 
consumption by methods that are less destructive of nutrient content. 

The effect of heat upon the proteins of the leguminous seeds is to 
impi'ove the nutritive value of the proteins, either by marked improve- 
ments in digestibility, as in the na%y bean (Waterman and Johns, ’21) 
and the velvet bean (Waterman and Jones, ^21), or by a marked im- 
provement in biological value associated with only a slight improvement 
in digestibility, as in the ease of the soybean (Hayward, Steenboek and 
Bohstedt, ’36, and many others), or by means hitherto uninvestigated, 
as in the case of the lima bean (Finks and Johns, ’21) and the lentil 
(Jones and Murphy, ’24). 

In eases where heat improves the protein value in nutrition of a given 
food protein, evidently the intensity of the heat treatment and the time 
of application will determine the degree of improvement. A too severe 
heat treatment will undo the favorable effects of a milder treatment. 
The work of Mitchell, Burroughs and Beadles (’36) demonstrating the 
refractoriness to commercial roasting of the proteins of the peanut and 
the relatively low biological values of the protein of both raw and 
roasted peanuts, 58 and 56, respectively, is not inconsistent \vith the ex- 
periments of Jones and Divine (’44) indicating that expeller process 
peanut meal contains protein with a growth-promoting value compar- 
able to that of expeller process soybean meal. The roasting of peanuts 
may represent a much more severe heat treatment than oil extraction by 
the expeller process, so severe as to nullify the improvement in bio- 
logical value induced by a milder heat treatement. 

It seems of interest to determine quantitatively the effect of heat 
treatment on the proteins of the soybean, and particularly the effect of 
the explosion process that is so destructive of the cereal proteins. 

The effect of heat processing on soybean protein 

The digestibility and the biological value of the protein in raw soy- ■ 
beans of the Illini variety and of the same sample of soybeans heated 
in the autoclave for 1 hour at 15 pounds steam pressure were determined 
by the nitrogen metabolism method used in this laboratory (Mitchell 
and Carman, ’26), vdth some later modifications. These modifications 
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include the use of a feces marker (PdjO., or Cr.Os), a reversal system of 
feeding -whereby each rat receives each of the trvo protein sources to be 
compared, five rats in one order and the other five in the reverse order 
■with the standardizing period in bet-wcen, and a system of paired feed- 
ing, treating the ten rats as five pairs within which the food intake is 
equalized. 

The experimental rations in this tost contained 12.5 to 13.1% of total 
protein (N X 6.25), or 10 to 11% of digestible protein. In other respects 
they were adequate for maximum growth. The water-soluble vitamins 
were added as Harris’ j’east concentrate. 

The true digestibility and the biological values, computed in the 
usual way, are summarized in table 1. 

TABEE 1 

A comparison of Ihe uiiUcaiion of protein in rate atui nutoelavefJ sotibrans. 


RAW eOTBRAN MRAl. ArTOCUtVED UOYBEAJJ MEAIa 


RAT 

True 

‘liffestlbUlty 
of protein 

Btoioeicsl 

r«2aa 

True 

of protein 

Biolosic&l 

mtae 


n 

% 

% 

Vi 

75 nt 

78 

52 

83 

72 

77 m 

7-i , 

48 

83 

63 

79 m 

78 

47 

86 

70 

81 m 

76 

45 

83 

62 

83 f 

76 

49 

79 

76 

76 m 

R1 

52 

85 

67 

78 m 

74 

44 

80 

66 

80 tn 

SI 

52 

88 

64 

82 m 

83 

51 

82 

64 

84 f 

81 

51 

82 

66 

Average 

78.0 

49.1 

83.1 

67.0 


There is evidently a statistically significant difference between auto- 
claved and raw soybean meal in both the digestibility of the nitrogen 
and in its biological value. Autoclaving has increased the digestibility 
of the soybean nitrogen by some 5 percentage units and the biological 
value by 18 percentage units. It may be noted that the average results 
in this experiment on autoclaved soybeans check remarkably well -with 
the results of an e.xperiment carried out 6 years later (Mitchell and 
Beadles, ’44) on Illini soybeans autoclaved for 1.5 hours at 17 pounds 
steam pressure. In the latter test the average true digestibility of 
nitrogen, corrected, as are the values in table 1, for the metabolic 
nitrogen in the feces, is 84.4%, and the average biological value, 67.5. 
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In paired-feeding experiments on young growing rats, it was slioivn ' 
Mitchell and Smuts (’32), and later by others, that cystine is the 
amino acid limiting the utilization of raw soybean proteins in metabo- 
lism. In later paired-feeding experiments, the details of which need 
not he given here, it was shown that cystine also limits the utilization 
in metabolism of the- autoclaved soybeans used in the tests summarized 
in table 1. lYith eight pairs of rats (45 to 50 gm. initial weight) on diets 
containing 10% of protein, the rat in each pair receiving a cystine suii- 
plement gained at the more rapid rate ; the mean difference in gain in a 
2-weelc feeding period was 6.4 gm., the standard deviation of differences 
was 2.55 gm., and the probability of a fortuitous outcome was so small 
(.0002) that it can safely be neglected (Student, ’08). 

In another series of tests with eight pairs of rats, 10% of raw soy- 
bean protein plus 0.25% of cystine was compared with 10% of auto- 
claved soj’^hean protein plus 0.25% of cystine. In all pairs but one, the 
rat receiving autoclaved soybeans gained the faster in a 5-week feeding- 
test. The mean difference in gain induced bj’- the two diets was 8.1 gm,, 
the standard deviation of differences was 5.35 gm., and the probability 
that a random combination of uncontrolled experimental factors could 
have brought about such a result is only 0.0025, and can safely be ne- 
glected. Repetition of the tests with older rats and with a supplement 
of 0.4% of cystine instead of 0.25% failed to reveal a significant differ- 
ence in growth-promoting power of autoclaved over raw soybeans in 
a 2-week feeding test. The latter test was not entirely satisfactory be- 
cause of the heavier initial weights of the rats, 74 to 109 gm., and the 
less perfect initial pairing.^ 

The conclusion seems justified, however, that the effect of the heat- 
ing treatment in these particular tests was to render soybean protein 
more digestible and more completely utilizable in metabolism, the latter 
effect being due solely to an improved availability of the cystine con- 
tained in the soybean protein. 

To determine the effect of the explosion process upon the nutritive 
value of the protein of the soybean, we obtained three samples of soy- 
bean flour all taken from the same basic lot of soybeans.^ These samples 
were a raw soybean flour, an exploded soybean flour and a partially ex- 
ploded soybean flour. 

The raw soybean flour was not submitted to any heat treatment other 
than that involved in grinding. 

^The paired-feeding tests referred to in this and in the preceding paragr.iph rvere carried 
out by Dr. A. J. Johanson, then a graduate student in animal nutrition. 

= These samples n-ere obtained through the Musher Corporation of New York City, ivhich 
contributed funds for the carrying out of these tests. 
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In the preparation of the exploded soybean flour, the beans were 
IDlaced in a rotating closed chamber, or “gun”, at a temperature of 
approximately 550°F. for a period of 90 seconds. Steam was then in- 
jected into the gun for an additional period of 60 seconds until the steam 
pressure reached 185 pounds per square inch. At the end of this time, 
the gun was suddenly opened so as to produce an instantaneous drop in 
temperature and pressux'e to atmospheric conditions. 

The partially exploded soybean flour was prepared exactly as de- 
scribed for the fully exploded flour except that the steam was injected 
over a period of 45, instead of 60 seconds, and the pressure reached was 
165 pounds per square inch, instead of 185 pounds. 

The chemical analysis of the three flours, summarized in table 2, re- 
vealed a remarkable similarity in composition. 


TABLE 2 

Cftrinifo? cotJiposiVmn of r<iM> niirf exploilfd sophean fours. 


S.VMri.E 

ow 

MXTTrX. 

ETHER 

EXTRACT 

CRUPE 

TROTKtil 

TOTAL 

NITROOKX 

CJiVVT 

TtRER 

OROSS 

ENEROT 



•Tc 


% 



Soybean flour — Exploded 

<14.81 

21.90 

30.62 

6.34 

2.51 

5408 

Soybean flour — Haw 

93.20 

20.70 

39.62 

6.34 

2.49 

5339 

Soybean'^our — Partly exploded 

94,56 

22.06 

39.60 

6.35 

1.65 

5536 


' Small caloric per gram. 


The true digestibility and the biological value of the nitrogen in the 
three flours was compared in each case with those of a defatted and 
dehydrated beef, prepared at low temperatures. Ten young growing 
rats, weighing initially 50 to 55 gm. each, were used in each comparison, 
which consisted of three collection periods. In the first period, five rats 
received the soy flour ration and their pair mates received the beef 
ration. In the second period, all rats received the i’/o egg protein diet 
as a standardizing ration, and in the third period the beef and soy flour 
rations were again compared but in reverse order, so that in the first 
and third periods each rat was tested with both rations. Throughout 
these periods pair mates consumed the same amount of food. Each col- 
lection period was preceded by a period of at least 5 days on constant 
food. 

The composition of the experimental diets is given in table 3. They 
were equalized in fiber and energy content, and except for the standard- 
izing egg-protein diet, in nitrogen content. The true digestibility and 
the biological values of the nitrogen of the three flours are collected in 
table 4. 
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Tlie almost identical average values for tlie digestibility and biologi- 
cal value of tbe protein of beef in the three experiments testifies to the 
accuracy of the method, discussed in a previous publication (Mitchell, 
Burroughs and Beadles, 36), and the essential accuracy of the concep- 
tion of protein metabolism upon which the method is based (Mitchell, 
’42; ’44). The shortness of the metabolism period involved in this' 
method has been recently criticized, because of the possibility “that a 
suboptimal concentration of a particular amino acid in the protein, which 

TABLE 3 


The expcrivientaJ diets in the soybean flour tests. 


COKSTITVEKTS 

Btcr 

RATION 

XGO 

STANOARO' 

l2rNO 

Ratio?? 

SOT n.Ot7B, 
EXPlyOOED, 
RATION 

SOY ri/Otnt. 

PARTLY 

ErPtOOED, 

RATION 

SOT rwjtm, 
RAW, 
RATION 

Dried defatted beef round 

11.83 





Dried defatted 'u-hole egg 

Soy flour, exploded 

Soy flour, partly exploded 

Soy flour, raw 


5.75 

25.24 

25.20 

25.24 

Salt mixture no. 446 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

XaCl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BaSO, (or wood flock) 

n 

o 

1.3T 

1.58 

1.37 

Vitaminized starch’ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Starch 

54.83 

60.58 

46.92 

47.01 

^ 46.61 

Porfifled cod liver oil 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Wheat germ oil 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Soy oil 

5 

5 




Lard 

4.34 

4.67 

4.47 

4.21 

4.78 

Sucrose 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Crude protein content, % 

9.82 

4.31 

10.06 

30.25 

10.31 


' 'TUe vltatninized starA conlamed per gm., 20 of calcium pantothenate, 60 m- of pjri- 
dosine HGl, 80 Mg. of riboflavin, 50 Mg. of thiamine HCl and 30 mg. of choline HCl. 


would ultimately prove to be a handicap to the animal, might be without 
consequence for tbe nitrogen balance during a short test period.”® 
This hypothetical situation seems inherently improbable- Tbe amount 
of amino acids stored in tbe tissues is extremely small and its replenish- 
ment from the tissue proteins for the purpose of supplementing inade- 
quate dietary protein would involve losses of nitrogen that would im- 
mediately be reflected in tbe nitrogen balance of tbe animal. As a matter 
of fact, the rat (Burroughs, Burrongbs and l.Iitchell, ’40) and other 


’ Jfutrition Beviews, vol. 2, no. 7, p. 213. 
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TABl/E 4 

I 

True dlffeatibilities end bichgical -faluw of the protein of the three soy flOurs, each compared 
icith tftc protein of heef roim^. 


ixrxBiuznr kumskr 335 


Beffreund Soy flour, explodeil 


KO. 

True 

cli^st^bnity 

BtotOKic&l 

value 

True 

digMtibiUty 

Biolosical 

value 

11 

100 

76 

03 

6o 

13 

100 

75 

92 

72” 

15 

100 

69 

92 

66 

17 

100 

77 

93 

74 

19 

100 

76 

91 

77 

12 

99 

81 

95 

74 

14 

08 

82 

93 

71 

16 

08 

80 

96 

6S 

18 

09 

85 

96 

73 

20 

98 

81 

93 

72 

Averages 

90.2 

78.2 

93.4 

71.2 

ESrEBIMENT NUMBER 3SC 


Bee! round 

Soy flour, partly exploded 


True 

dicestibUily 

Bioloeiea) 

value 

True 

dlfestlbflily 

Btoloeical 

value 

21 

100 

74 

93 

77 

23 

100 

67 

94 

75 

23 

100 

70 

95 

80 

27 

100 

76 

PC 

76 

29 

300 

84 

94 

78 

22 

100 

82 

95 

66 

24 

100 

81 

98 

79 

26 

99 

83 

96 

72 

28 

100 

80 

97 

72 

30 

100 

85 

98 

78 

Averages 

100 

78.1 

93.6 

75.2 

CVTEIVXUKNT NUMBER 339 


Beef round 

Soy flour. 

ran* 

NO. 

True 

digesUbOUy 

Biological 

value 

True 

digestlbiUty 

Biolosicsl 

value 

• 41 

100 

86 

84 

58 

43 

100 

62 

86 

71 

45 

100 

77 

87 

63 

47 

100 

77 

86 

60 

49 

100 

77 

85 

60 

43 

98 

77 

84 

55 

44 

100 

75 

87 

57 

46 

99 

78 

85 

56 

48 

98 

72 

83 

56 

50 

99 

80 

81 

56 

Averages 

99,4 

78.1 

84.8 

59.4 
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animals respond promptly in tlieir balance of nitrogen to the with- 
drawal from the diet of an essential amino acid. 

The average digestibility and biological value of the nitrogen of the 
raw soy flour, 84.8 and 59.4, respectively, -were significantly lower than 
those of the fully exploded flour, 93.4 and 71.2, respectively. This rela- 
tionship proves that the more severe explosion treatment has definitely 
improved the nutritive value of the soybean protein to even a greater 
extent than the autoclaving practiced in the preceding soybean ex- 
periments. 

The protein of the partially exploded soy flour is definitely more 
digestible than that of the fully exploded flour, 95.6 as compared with 
93.4, with a probability of only 0.021 (Fisher, ’28) that chance factors 
alone could have brought about this spread. The biological value of 
the protein in the partly exploded flour averaged higher than that of 
the fully exploded flour, 75.2 as compared vath 71.2, but here the ditfer- 
enee is not sufficiently distinct in comparison with the intra-group vari- 
ation (P = 0.055) to constitute a demonstration. However, the results 
are highly suggestive that here also the less severe heat treatment has 
been definitely advantageous in producing a more favorable effect on 
the nutritive value of soybean protein. 

Mild ‘processing methods preserve the protein value of 
the coconut and sunfloiver seed 

The commercial extraction of oil from oil-bearing seeds is ordinarily 
carried out by procedures that give the highest juelds of oil vdth minimal 
refining losses. Little attention is paid to the nutritive value of the oil 
meal, which is commonly used for stock feed. Whether the oil is ex- 
tracted by pressure or by solvent, high temperatures are commonly 
employed, either in the pretreatment of the seeds, the extraction process 
itself, or in the removal of the solvent. Inevitably the protein value of 
the residual oil meal is impaired (except for the soybean) unless special 
precautions are taken. Olcott and Fontaine ( ’44) have- demonstrated 
the injurious effects of heat on the proteins of the cottonseed, such as 
probably result from commercial oil extraction. The variable results 
that have been reported for the biological value of the proteins of 
cottonseed meal, ranging from 62 (Hevens, ’21), through 78 (Braman, 
’31- ’32) to 81 (Smuts and Malan, ’38), may be explainable by variations 
in the heat treatment employed in commercial oil extraction. 

The same situation appears to exist for the coconut and the effect of 
oil extraction on the protein value of coconut meal. In 1919, Johns, 
Finks and Paul reported on the grovdh-promoting value for rats of the 
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proteins of coconut press cake, and found that diets containing 13.1% 
of coconut protein (IJ X 5,7) irere capable in some cases of supporting 
a growth rate of 1.5 to 2.0 gm. daily, which at that time was considered 
normal. Somewhat later, klaiTiard and Frondn (’21) gave to the 
proteins of coconut oil meal a value somewhat higher than that shoivn 
by the proteins of corn, measuring these values as gains per gram of 
protein consumed in ad libitum feeding experiments. However, the 
values reported on both foods were few and variable. Mitchell and 
Villegas (’23), nsing the nitrogen balance method, found an average 
biological value of 58 for the proteins of coconut meal, quite comparable 
with the values commonly found for corn by this method (ktitchell, 
’24). Using the same method, Smuts and ^lalan (’38) reported an 
average biological value of 69 for the proteins of “coprameal”. 

The opportunity of testing the protein value of a coconut meal that 
was defatted by a solvent extraetion method involving low tempera- 
tures throughout (less than T5°C.) was afforded us through the courtesy 
of Mr. Ezra Levin of 'Monticello, Illinois.'' The meal was finely ground, 
very light in color and possessed only a slight coconut odor. At the 
same time we secured also a sample of sunflower seed meal prepared by 
the same process and by the same company. Both meals appeared to be 
edible, capable of being incorporated in flour mixtures for baking. Their 
chemical composition is given in table 5. 


T,VBI.B 5 

C/lfmical coi?ipo5ii/ojj of the simfiotrer seed viral and the roconut inenh 



DRV 

MATTER 

ETHER 

r.XTR.»CT 

CRCDE 

EEOTEIS 

A8n 

CRDDE 

TIBER 

N-TREE 

EXTRACT 

GROS'5 

E^■XRGV 


n 


% 

ro 

rV 


Cftl./ffm. 

Sunflower seed meal 

95.41 

4.4B 

52.83 

6.46 

4.05 

27.59 

4.57 

Coconut meal 

05.21 

10.25 

10.69 

5.19 

9.39 

50.69 

4.31 


Both meals were incorporated into rations containing approximately 
10% of protein (M X 6-25) and compared by the usual procedure, as 
explained above, -with the proteins of beef, using young albino rats as 
subjects. The true digestibilities and the biological values secured are 
summarized in table 6, 

Noteworthy, is the high average biological value of 71 for the coconut 
meal protein, as compared with the value of 58 previously obtained from 
this laboratory on a commercial meal presumably subjected to a much 
higher heat treatment. The average biological value of 64.5 for the pro- 

* Of the VioBin Corporation, ivhich provided funds to cover in part tJie expenses of this study. 
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teins of sunflower seed meal places this protein source in the same 
class as the better cereals, oats, wheat and barley. The digestibility of 
sunflower seed proteins is definitely higher, 94.3, than that of coconut 
proteins, 86.1, but even the latter is not unsually low, as compared with 
cereal proteins, for example. 


TABLE 6 


The digestihiUiy and biological valve of the protein of siinfltoer seed meat and coconut meal, 
compared xoith the protein of beef round. 


BXPEMMEKT HTIMnEIi. 342 


Beef round 

Sunflower seed meal 






^’'0. 

True 

Biolotcical 

True 

Biological 


diffestibilUy 

value 

digestibility 

value 

51 

99 

83 

94 

66 ' 

53 

100 

84‘ 

95 

63 

55 

97 

66 

93 

62 

57 

98 

79 

96 

64 

59 

100 

81 

94 

65 

52 

97 

77 

91 

61 

54 

98 

77 

94 

64 

56 

97 

73 

92 

63 

58 

100 

79 

99 

69 

60 

99 

81 

95 

68 

Averages 

98.5 

78.0 

94.3 

64.5 

F.XPEEIMEinfHUMnEB 343 


Beef round 

Coconut rneal 


True 

Bioluerical 

True 

' Biological 


digestibility 

value 

digestibility 

value 

61 

99 

72 

87 

68 

63 

99 

74 

89 

70 

65 

99 

71 

88 

70 

67 

99 

69 

87 

66 

69 

94 

69 

88 

75 

62 

98 

60 

80 

70 

64 

97 

86 

86 

77 

66 

96 

77 

87 

71 

68 

98 

77 

87 

65 

70 

98 

83 

82 

75 

Averages 

97.7 

75.8 

86.1 

70.7 


The method of oil extraction at comparatively low temperatures, 
such as was used vdth these products, and \vith corn germ (ISilitchell 
and Beadles, ’44) and also wheat germ, has so many apparent advan- 
tages in preserving the nutrient content of both oil and meal that it, or 
Some similar method, may well initiate a revolution in the exti action of 
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edible oils from oil bearing seeds. THs will be especially true •wben tbe 
oil estraotion business, and the consuming public, realize the high nutri- 
tive value of many oil-bearing seeds, entirely aside from their oil con- 
tent. The drastic methods of oil extraction now in general use produce 
meals often inferior and always variable in protein value. The mild, 
gentle method, such as was used in the preparation of the meals here 
studied, produces uniform meals, stable in character, probably with the 
original nutrients virtually unimpaired in amount and quality,® and to 
all appearances of excellent culinary properties. They are worthy of 
further study to determine the extent to which they can be introduced 
into the human diet as sources of protein, thiamine and other nutrients. 

The net protein values of the foods studied 

The value of a food as a source of dietary protein is not, of course, 
measured by the biological value. It evidently depends upon three fac- 
tors, the protein content, the digestibility of the protein and the bio- 
logical value of the digested protein. Taking all of these factors into 
consideration, leads to what the senior author has called the “net pro- 
tein” value (Mitchell and Carman, ’24) which possesses obvious ad- 
vantages in the comparative ranking of protein foods. The net protein 
values of the food products discussed in this report have been computed 
and summarized in table 7. 


TABt.E 7 

The nei protein values of the foods studied tn these crpcrivients, on the Tno»sl«re-fr?e bosis. 


FOOD PRODUCT 

rSOTEXS 

COWrCKT 
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or rROTcrw 
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rSOTEtN 

BTonoatc.&n 
VAwn or 

PROTETK 

JTBT 

PBOTEIK 

VKUXTL 


Cfg 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ravr Boy flout 

42.5 

84.8 

36.0 

59.4 

21.4 

Partly exploded sor flour 

42.0 

95.6 

40.2 

75.2 

30,2 

Fully exploded soy flour 

41.8 

93.4 

39.0 

71.2 

27.8 

Coconut meal 

20.7 

86.1 

17.8 

70.7 

12.6 

Sunflower seed meal 

53.4 

94.3 

62.2 

64.5 

33.7 


In terms of net protein content, the products arrange themselves in 
the following order ; sunflower seed meal, partly exploded soy flour, fully 
exploded soy flour, raw soy flour and coconut meal. In terms of vitamin 
content, the products subjected to the least severe heat treatment would 
probably outrank products severely heated in commercial processing. 

*For example, tJie thiamine content o£ a com getm meal pteparetl by tbe Levin process -was 
found to be 25.6 fig. per gram. • 
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About one-third of the total calories of American and British 
diets is obtained from bread and cereals. For European countries other 
than Britain, this figure is increased to 50%> or more. As flour oc- 
cupies such an important place in the diet, it is desirable that it be of 
high nutritive value. 

It is v/ell known that the wliole wheat grain contains more nutrients 
than patent flour. Several methods have been used to improve the nutri- 
tive value of patent flour. Addition of minerals and synthetic vitamins to 
patent flour, or modifying the milling process so as to retain more of the 
nutrients of the whole grain, are two means of increasing the mineral and 
vitamin content of flour. In addition bread may also be improved nu- 
tritionally by the use of high vitamin yeast and other supplements. 
Enrichment of flour is doubly important since it is used in many forms 
besides bread. 

It was shown by Fairbanks (’39) that addition of milk solids to bread 
increased the nutritive value. Mitchell, Hamilton and Shields (’43) 
found that white bread enriched with thiamine, niacin, iron and ribo- 
flavin did not promote as good growth in rats ns when non-fat milk 
solids were added. Chick (’40) reported that white flour of 73% ex- 
traction supplemented with casein, fat, salt mixture, fat-soluble vita- 
mins and pure thiamine did not produce as good growth in rats as whole 
wheatmeal. Wright (’41) obtained the same rate of growth in animals 
with 85% wheatmeal and with white flour of 75% extraction fortified 
with thiamine. 

Experiments with young coUege women by Free (’40) showed an 
improved state of nutrition when white bread made with high vitamin 

* Contribution no. 123, Department of Home Economics. 

Contribution no. 110, Department of 3>GllS]ig Industry. 
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yeast was ingested. Sealock, Basinski and Mnrlin (’41) -found that 
the higher “indigestible residues” of whole wheat products did not 
interfere with the digestion and absorption of carbohydrate and fat. 
That the consumption of extra B-complex vitamins improves the bio- 
logical value of proteins was shown by Murlin, Marshall and Kocha- 
Idan (’41) Avhen they tested the digestibility and biological value of 
whole wheat and white bread. Sealock and Livermore (’42) reported 
that peeled Avheat bread Avas a good source of the B-eomplex vitamins 
and Aleock and Larmour ( ’42) AA'ere of the opinion that long extraction 
milling may sohm the problem of more nutrients in flour. 

Light and Frey (’43) obtained better Aveight gains Avhen rats Avere 
fed Avhite bread supplemented Avith lysine, valine, salt mixture, vita- 
mins A, D, E, and riboflavin, than Avhen fed either ordinary Avhite bread 
or bread enriched at the old leAmls (previous to October, ’43) and Avith- 
out the addition of riboflavin. AVilliams, Mason and Wilder (’43) made 
studies with human beings on diets low in thiamine and riboflavin. A 
supplement of enriched flour plus 6% milk solids gaAm the same results 
as whole grain flour. Lepkovsky ( ’44) in revieAving the bread problem 
states: “Unlike the English, they (the Americans) have not discussed 
Avith any degree of thoroughness the relative merits of the AAdiole Avheat 
bread, AA’^hite bread and ‘enriched’ Avhite bread.” 

For the purpose of gaining further information on this problem 
groAAdh studies on albino rats Avere conducted in order to compare the 
relative Amlues of AA'hole Avheat, AAuth a Morris type of flour and enriched 
flour, as soui-ces of the B-comiflex Autamins, wlien these are included 
as 30, 40 and 50% of the diet. 

EXPEEIilENTAIi PKOCEPUEE 

Young albino rats AA’eighing betAS’^een 40 to 50 gm. Avere used for the 
tests. Each animal Avas placed in an individual cage on a raised Avire 
screen to prevent consumption of feces. Pood and Avater Avere given 
ad libitum. The B-complex free basal diet consisted of vitamin free 
casein, 20%;; cornstarch, 60%; corn oil, 12%> ; salt mixture, 5%; and 
cod liver oil, 3%. This A\ms a modified Chase and Sherman (’31) diet. 
The casein supplied the amino acids that are lacking in wheat or flour, 
and the salt mixture the additional minerals needed. The cod liver oil 
furnished vitamins A and D. The rat does not require the addition of 
vitamins C and K; therefore the B-complex vitamins Avere the limiting 
factors. 

All animals were fed the B-complex free diet for 12 days before the 
beginning of the test period in order partially to deplete their body 
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stores of those vitamins. At the end of the depletion period they were 
divided into groups of five or eight animals and placed on the test diets. 
The supplementing materials were whole wheat, Morris type of flour, 
patent flour enriched at the old levels with thiamine, niacin and iron, 
which will he designated as “old enriched flour” and patent flour en- 
riched at the new or present levels with thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron, designated as “new enriched flour.” 

There were four series of tests. In the first scries patent flour, 
whole wheat, old enriched, and Morris typo flour were used as supple- 
ments. All these materials were obtained from one mill and one mill 
mix. The plain and enriched patent flour was of 70% extraction. The 
whole wheat was finely ground in a burr mill. In order to test wheat and 
flour from different sources, another mill supplied the flour and wheat 
for the second and third series of tests, while still another supplied the 
materials for the fourth series. 

The average American diet contains appro-ximatoly 30% cereals. 
In some cases this may bo increased to 40 or 50% ; therefore the sup- 
plements were incorporated into the diets at 30, 40 and 50% levels. 
They replaced an equivalent amount of cornstarch in the basic diet. 
Weights of the animals were recorded every 6 days. The average 
weights of the animals on each test material arc shown by growth 
curves. 

RESULTS 

The growth curves show the average weights of the five animals with 
each supplement at a 30% level (fig. 1). The supplements wore whole 
wheat, Morris type flour and old enriched flonr. One group of animals 
was left on the B-complex free diet. These served as negative controls 
and showed that the basal diet would not support growth as these ani- 
mals lost weight and died before the twenty-fourth day. 

The animals on the ilorris type flour and the old enriched flonr showed 
parallel weight changes and lost an average of 5 gm. during the 48-day 
test. Those receiving whole wheat gained an average of 11 gm. showing 
that when fed at a level of 30% of the diet, whole wheat used as a source 
of the B-complex vitamins, promoted better growth than cither the Mor- 
ris type flonr or old enriched flour. They also were more alert and their 
fur had a better texture. 

The animals on whole wheat at the 50% level (fig. 1) gained an aver- 
age of 41 gm. during the 48-day test period. They had the appearance 
of healthy rats. IVlion ordinary patent flour was included at this level, 
the animals lost weight slowly and died by the thirty-sixth day. Those 
on the old enriched flour weighed on the average the same at the end 
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of tlie experiment as at the beginning, while those on the ilorris type 
flour made an average gain of 6 gm. and had a better appearance tliaii. 
those on the old enriched flour. 

The different materials were analyzed for thiamine content. The 
wheat from which the Morris type flour was milled contained 5.3 jjg. 
per gram, the Morris type flour contained 3.3 pg. per gram, while tlie 
old enriched flour assayed 3.97 pg. per gram. Although the old enriched 
flour contained more thiamine than the Morris type flour, the animals 
made slightly better gains on the latter, when both were fed at. the 50% 
level in the diet, showing that other factors besides thiamine are in- 
volved. 



Fig. 1 Growth curves of rats in the first series of tests using flour and wheat as sources 
of the B-complex vitamins. 

Pig. 2 Growth curves of rats in the second series of tests. 

Pig. 3 Curves showing the average rate of growth of the rats. The four lower curves 
show the third test and the two upper curves the fourth test. 

A second series of experiments was conducted in the same manner, 
except that new enriched flour was included. At the 30% level (fig. 2) 
the animals on the old enriched flour gained on the average 5 gm. 
during the first 48 days of the test hut lost this gain before the sixtieth 
day. Throughout the test, those on the whole wheat maintained a slightly 
higher weight gain than those on the new enriched flour. At the end of 
the 60 days those on the new enriched flour bad gained 12 gm. and 
those on whole wheat 14 gm. 

At the 50% levels (fig. 2) the animals on the old enriched flour gained 
an average of 12 gm. during the entire period while those on whole 
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wlieal and. now cnrielied flonr made almost pavallol gains nntil the 
thirty-sixth day, after which those on the new enriched flour made hotter 
gains. At the end of 60 days those on whole wheat had made an average 
gain of 43 gm. and those on new enriched flour had gained 48 gm. 

It was decided to run a third series using the same flonr and whole 
wheat as in the second scries hut with the supplements at the 40 and 
50% levels and inelnding a gronp of animals on the stock diet. This 
was an 84-day test and eight animals were used in each group (fig. 3). 
The average weight gains, when the wheat and now enriched flour were 
fed at the 40% levels, were pi'actically parallel throughout the test. At 
the 50% level, the curves were parallel for the first 36 days, but by the 
eighty-fourth day the animals on the now enriched flour had gained an 
average of 7 gm. move than those on whole wheat. None of these animals 
grew as well as those on the stock diet. The total average gain of the 
stock animals during tlie 84 days w'as 202 gm. 

At the end of the experiment some of the animals on each supplement 
were antopsied. No excess fat was found in the livers. As compared 
to the animals on the stock diet, the animals on the test diets had normal 
organs except for size. 

The thiamine content of the whole wheat was 3.58 iig. per gram, for old 
enriched flonr 3.83 ag. per gram, and 3.96 ng. per gram for new enriched 
flonr. The riboflavin values were 1.14 |tg. per gram for whole wheat as 
compared to 0.41 pg. per gram for old enriched flour and 2.56 pg. per gram 
for new enriched flour. The greatest difference is shown in the riboflavin 
values. As the new enriched flour contained more riboflavin than either 
the whole wheat or old enriched flour the use of riboflavin along with 
thiamine may account for the increased growth of the animals on the 
new enriched flonr. Higgins, Williams and Mason ( ’43) fed rats a diet 
low in thiamine, analogous to that consumed by some humans and re- 
ported that increasing the thiamine in the bread did not promote better 
growth but the addition of both thiamine and riboflavin did induce a 
growth rate equal to that of whole wheat bread. 

Even though the growth rate of the rats may have been improved by 
the addition of riboflavin as well as thiamine and niacin in the new 
enriched flour, the maximum gi-owth rate thus attaiued did not equal 
that of the animals fed the stock diet. The stock diet consisted of a 
commercial dog food and contained an adequate amount of all the 
B-eomplex vitamins. Neither whole wheat or enriched flour contained 
enough of all of the B-oomplex vitamins to produce optimal growth, 
but the addition of thiamine, niacin and riboflavin definitely improved 

* Puma Dog Chow. 
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the nutritive value of patent flour sufficiently to make it equal to oi; 
better than whole wheat in promoting growth, depending on the level 
fed. 

\¥heat and flour obtained from a different mill were used in another 
series of tests in order to eliminate any errors due to milling processes 
or mixing of the enriching materials or other factors. Again the Soar 
was milled from the same lot of wheat as was used in the test. The new 
enriched flour and the wheat were fed at the 50% level in the diet. 
Five animals were used on each test. The growih curves were parallel 
tor 36 days of the test (fig. 3) at which time the rats on the new enriched 
flour began to gain at a faster rate than those on whole wheat. At the 
end of the GO-day period the animals on the new enriched flour had made 
an average gain of 61 gm. while those on whole wheat had achieved an 
average gain of 51 gm. 

The wheat assayed 4,10 pg. per gram for thiamine, 1.08 pg, per gram 
for riboflavin and the new enriched flour 4.69 pg. and 3.13 pg, per gram 
respectively. In this case the enriched flonr was higher in both thiamine 
and riboflavin content than the whole wheat which may be the reason 
for the difference of 10 gm. in the weight gains of the two groups 
as compared to a difference of 7 gm. in the first test at the 50% level 
and 5 gm. in the second test These differences in the average growth 
rates between tlie animals fed whole wheat and new enriched flour seem 
to be rather definite evidence that flour, enriched at the new levels 
and with riboflavin, is a better source of the B-complex vitamins than 
whole wheat when these are fed as 50% of the total diet. 

SUMMARY AKD CJONCLUSIONS 

Four series of experiments were conducted on albino rats to compare 
the relative growth promoting values of whole wheat, i^Iorris type flour, 
patent flour enriched at the old levels, and patent flour enriched at the 
new levels, as a source of the B-complex vitamins. The first experiment 
included whole wheat, Morris type flour and old enriched flour, the 
second, compared whole wheat, old enriched flour and new enriched 
flour at 30 and 50% levels in the diet, while the third made comparisons 
at the 40% level. A fourth test was run on wheat and flour from another 

mill at the 50% level. ^ • •• i ^ 

Under the conditions of these experiments, the results indicate that 
whole wheat is a better source of the B-compIex vitamins than either 
Morris type flour or patent flour, enriched at the old levels, when these 
materials make up 30 or 50% of the diet. At a 30% level whole wheat is 
slightly better than patent flour, which has been enriched at the new 
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levels. Wliole ivhoat and nev? enriclied flour promote tbe same amount 
of growth when fed at a 40% level, while at a 30% level the new en- 
riched flour is better as a source of the B-complex vitamins than whole 
wheat. 
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The relation in animals of thiamine requirement to carbohydrate 
metabolism has been extensively studied, and has been discussed in 
detail by Ochoa ( ’42). The effect of increased metabolic rate on the need 
for thiamine, also well known, is pointed out by Cowgill ( ’39) and IVil- 
liams and Spies (’38). Environmental temperature, however, in rela- 
tion to thiamine utilization has received relatively little attention. It 
may he expected that any environmental factor that influences energy 
utilization or output will in turn affect the requirement for thiamine. 
In our work on biological methods for determining thiamine a pro- 
found effect of environmental temperature on thiamine requirement has 
been demonstrated both in rat-curative and rat-growth experiments. 
It has been found that careful temperature control is essential in ob- 
taining a high degree of accuracy, particularly in the rat-curative typo 
of assay. In these studies the cure of polyneuritis in rats and 'the 
growth of rats receiving varying levels of thiamine were used as criteria 
of thiamine requirement. The animals rvere kept in air-conditioned 
rooms with adequate temperature and humidity control. 

Studies involving polyneuritis 

The rat-curative studies were conducted in accordance with the 
U.S.P. method of assay for thiamine '■ because there is convincing evi- 
dence that the duration of the cure of polyneuritis with the diet pre- 
scribed is not influenced by dietary factors other than thiamine. Lit- 
ters of white rats at the age of 13 days were transferred with their 
mothers to the U.S.P. thiamine-deficient diet, and were later weaned 
at a body weight of 40 to 50 gm. The thiamine-deficient diet rvas fed 
ad libitum and the animals were kept in cages with wire screen bottoms 

' The SecoEd Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia of tlic tlnitea States of America Eleventh 
Decennial Revision, p. 129. ’ 
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throughout the experiment. Each litter of rats was kept in one cage 
until the twenty-fifth day of the depletion period and the animals were ’ 
then segregated into individual cages. The animals were weighed weekly 
and after the twenty-fifth day of the depletion period were observed 
twice daily for sjnnptoms of polyneuritis. At the first and at each suc- 
cessive occurrence of polyneuritis the animals were given a single dose 
of the U.S.P. Thiamine Hydrochloride Eeference Standard by stomack 
tube. The animals were maintained during the curative periods at a 
temperature of 78°, 85°, or 90°P., and were transferred from one tem- 
perature to another at the time polyneuritis occurred and a dose of thia- 
mine was administered. Size of doses, environmental temperatures, 
and the resulting curative responses measured in days are given in 
tables 1 and 2. 


T4B1L.E 1 


Duration of curative resiionse to Hoses of thiamine at different environmental temperatures. 


RAT 

NO. 

FIRST 

FERIOn 

78’ F. 

SECOND 

PERIOD 

85’ F. 

RAT 

NO. 

FIRST 
PERIOD 
78’ F. 

SECOND 

PERIOD 

85’ F. 



dafiH 


({ftlfK 

dai/s 

3534 

6 

10 

354S 

10 

10 

3536 

5 

11 

3524 

11 

15 

3523 

s> 

9 

3532 

8 

10 

3501 

12 

15 

Average 

8.7 

12.4 

3303 

12 

16 

difference 
t= 

between 

averages 

^ — =3.096 

3542 

5 

15 

standard error of 

difference 

3527 

0 

13 

therefore P<0.01 




In a preliminary study involving only four animals kept alternately 
at 78° and 90° P. over four curative periods it was found that a 6-fjg. 
dose of thiamine produced curative responses of 6 to 9 days duration 
at 78° F. and 11 to 15 days at 90° P. The duration of the cure did not 
seem to he influenced by the temperature at which the animal had been 
kept prior to the administration of the curative dose. 

The data presented in table 1 are for ten animals maintained during 
the first curative period at 78° P. and ddring the second at 85° P. AI-' 
though two of the animals had curative periods of equal length at the 
two temperatures, the averages for the groups are appreciably dif- 
ferent. As statistically tested by use of Student’s “t” test, the difference 
between the averages is very significant. The difference in the curative 
periods at the twoAemperatures is sufficient to indicate a difference of 
approximately 20% in dose levels under normal test conditions. 
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In another experiment ten animals were carried through four succes- 
sive curative periods, maintained at 78° F. during the first, at 90° F. 
during the second, and at 78° F. for the third and fourth periods. Doses 
of 6 pg. of thiamine were administered for the first and third periods 
while 3'Pg. doses were given the animals at the beginning of their second 
and fourth periods. In table 2 it will be seen that the average lengths 
of the first and the third curative periods induced by 6 pg. are quite 
similar, 9.1 and 9.9 days, respectively, while the average length of 
the second period, the response to a 3-pg, dose of thiamine in the 90° F. 
room, is 11.6 or greater than that of the first or third periods. In the 
fourth period where the animals were kept at 78° F. and received 3-pg. 


TABLE a 

Successive curative periods toi<h different enrironmenlal temperatures and iUiamine dosages. 


RAT 

KO. 

TIRST 

PtElOtJ 

78* F. 

67 Bv 

secOKO 

rrjk\oT> 

90 ‘P. 

3y Bi 

THUVP 

RT.niOty 

78* P. 

6V Bj 

yOVBTH 

fRBIOD 

78* F. 

3VB» 


dnf/t 

(fflya 

ilfiv* 

tlrtyn 

393G 

7 

11 

7 

3 

3938 

7 

11 

8 

No cure 

3073 

7 

14 

8 

4 

3083 

U 

13 

ID 

3 

S987 

11 

. 11 

7 

0 

3988 

12 

14 

21 

No cure 

4016 

10 

in 

25 

No cure 

4040 

7 

9 

5 

n 

4042 

7 

7 

D 

No cure 

4043-A 

9 

11 

10 

3 

Average 

9.1 

11.0 

9.9 



doses there were no cures of polyneuritis in four animals and the dura- 
tion of cure was from 2 to 4 days for the others. This response is tj'pi- 
cal for this dose and does not reflect a failure of the rat to respond 
owing to repeated occurrence of polyneuritis. Since it has been ade- 
quately demonstrated that at a given temperature, over a wide range 
of thiamine dosage, the duration of curative response is proportional 
to the dose administered (Kline, Tolle and Nelson, ’38), and since 
the duration of cure with 3 pg. at 90° F. is greater than with 6 pg. at 
78° F. the data presented are interpreted to indicate a 50% reduction 
in thiamine requirement for the rat under the environmental conditions 
described. 

Studies involving rat growth 

The animals used for the growth study were weaned from mothers 
on an adequate stock diet, at a weight of 40 to 50 gm. and were fed 
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the U.S.P. thiamine-deficient diet ad libitum. They were kept at 78“ P. 
in litter cages on wire-screen bottoms until records of body weight, 
taken as specified in the A.O.A.C. procedure (Kline, Hall and Morgan’ 
’41) for the groAvth assay of thiamine, indicated the end of the depletion 
period. This condition is reached on the day when the body weight of 
the animal is equal to or less than that on the fifth preceding day. The 
animals were then placed in individual cages, grouped as desired, and 
records of body weight and food consumption -were taken twice a week. 
In all instances where thiamine intake was controlled, the desired 
dose of the U.S.P. Thiamine Hydrochloride Reference Standard was 
administered daily by stomach tube. 

In a preliminary study two groups of twelve animals that had been 
depleted wmre maintained at 78° and 90° F. and fed 2.5 ag. of thiamine 
daily for 33 days. The dose Avas then increased to 10 ag. daity for 10 


TABER 3 

Weight gains and food consumption of rats at indicated temperatures and thiamine intakes. 


PAH-*? 

AVERAGE DAILY 

WEIGHT CAINS 

AVERAGE DAILY 

FOOD INTAKE 

78' F. 

90“ F. 

78“ F. 

90’ F. 

UO’ 


Orn. 

fftn. 

fim. 

^m. 

2.0 

(33 days) 

0.7 

1.0 

7.0 

6.0 

10 

(10 days) 

4.0 

3.1 

13.3 

8.6 

100 

( 7 days) 

4.1 

2.6 

14.0 

8.5 

None - 

- Both 





groups at IS'I". 





(7 

days) 

3.0 

2.7 

14.0 

10.7 


days and further to 100 pg. daily for 7 days. Both groups were then 
kept for 7 days at 78° P. with no supplement. Results are given in 
table 3. Greater gains in weight were made during the 33-day period 
by the animals at the higher temperature, even though their food 
consumption was lower. With an increase in thiamine intake to a near 
optimmn level or to a level ten times the optimum, this situation was 
reversed, and gain in weight and food intake were gi’eater at 78° P. 
During the last period Avhen both groups of animals were maintained 
at 78° r. without thiamine, the food consumption of those removed 
from the higher temperature inci-eased markedly. 

In another study forty-eight depleted animals were divided into six 
comparable groups, three of which were kept in the room maintained at 
78° P. and the remaining three groirps transferred to a room maintained 
at 90° P. One group in each room was fed 2.5 pg. of thiamine daily; a 
second group in each I’oom received 10 pg. daily ; and the remainiHf, 
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groups were changed to the diet that is used for the laboratory stock 
colon}'. Kecords were taken twice weekly of body w’eight and food 
consumption for a period of 5 weeks for all animals, and for 10 weeks 
for the groups receiving the lower level of thiamine. Kesnlts of the 5- 
weok experimental period are given in table 4, and the growth rates 
of the two groups that received the lower level of thiamine for 10 weeks 
are illustrated in figure 1. 

Bates of growth are expressed as average daily rvcight gains in 
grams — for simplicity of comparison, and also in conjunction with 
average daily food intake, to allow convenient calculation of the amount 
of gain per gram of food consumed. In the groups that received 2.5 ng- 
of thiamine daily, a suboptimal level, the animals at the higher temper- 

TABLE 4 

Comparison of weight goin't and food consumption of rats at indicated temperatures atid 
thiamine levels. 

(Experimental period — S5 days) 



n, ptricirsT oitr pi/va ! 
2 5 MtCROflRAMS Bi DAILY | 

DEnOlENT DIET PLUS 
10 mC&OORAMb Bj DkILY 

STOCK DIET WITS 

KO ADDED 

Ay. dJiil.v weiglit 

78* F. 

00* F. 

78* F. 

DO* F 1 

. 78* F. 

00* P. 

gain? (gm,^ 

0.8 

i.i 

3.5 

3.0 

5.1 

4.0 

Av. daily food 




9.0 ! 



intake (gm.) 

Grams gain jier gram 

7.0 

5.6 

12.7 

i 

0.333 1 

19.0 

*12.0 

food intako 

0.124 

0.196 

1 0.275 


0.304 

0.304 


ature were able to make greater gains with lower food intakes, and this 
occurred during a period of uniform weight increase, before there was 
evidence of loss of weight in any individual, or of occurrence of poly- 
neuritis. The superiority of utilization of food for growth is reflected 
in the grams gain per gram of food intake, the difference for these two 
groups being 0.072 gm. in favor of the animals at the higher tempera- 
ture. For those animals that received 10 pg. of thiamine per day, the 
greater growth occurred in the lower temperature, since thiamine no 
longer was the limiting factor. Owing to the reduced food intake at the 
higher temperature, however, the amount of gain for each gram of food 
consumed was still in favor of the higher temperature, -with a difference 
of 0.056 gm. Although growth on the diet of natural foodstuffs was im- 
proved, the relationships were much the same ns for the intermediate 
groups, and the difference of gain per unit of food intake was 0.060 gm. 
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111 the two groups of animals given the lower level of thiamine and 
maintained throughout a 10-week period growth increased uniformly 
at the higher temperature with no evidence of polyneuritis. For the 
animals maintained at 78°F., the growth curve shows a plateau after 
the seventh week, and four of the eight animals died of polyneuritis 
before the end of the experimental period. 



DISCUSSION 

From results of the rat-curative experiments presented it would 
seem logical to conclude that as environmental temperature of the rat 
is increased, the daily requirement for thiamine is reduced. Such a con- 
clusion is in keeping with what is known about the function of thiamine 
in the utilization of food for energy. With increased environmental 
temperature the amount of energy needed for maintenance of body 
temperature is decreased. Drill and Shaffer ( ’42) have concluded that 
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tlie iiicroaso in energ}' expended in experimental LypertlijToidisni 
carised an increased rcqnirement for vitamin Bj and otlier vitamins 
of yeast. 

In tbe growth studios described, tbiamine intake and environmental 
temperature were tbe two important factors affecting growth response 
and food consumption. In tbe animals maintained at tbe higher envir- 
onmental temperature consumption of food was lower than that of 
control animals, owing undoubtedly to a reduced metabolic rate. A de- 
pressing effect of increased environmental temperature upon metabolic 
rate has been pointed out by Horst, ifendel and Benedict ( ’30) and has 
been discussed more recently by Herrington (’40). A direct relation- 
ship between growth rate and rate of metabolism has been demonstrated 
by Kibler and Brody (’42). Under tbe conditions of our experiments 
with optimal thiamine intake food consumption and growth response 
were directly affected by environmental temperature, and thus could not 
be related to thiamine requirement. For a clear demonstration of the 
effect of temperature upon tbiamine requirement it is essential to use 
a suboptimal tbiamine level, where the animal is sensitive to variations 
in factors affecting tbiamine requirement. Sarrett and Perlzweig (’43) 
although obtaining, with paired feeding technic, higher growth rates in 
rats at elevated temperatures, were unable to demonstrate an effect of 
environmental temperature on tbiamine requirement owing undoubt- 
edly to the feeding of adequate levels of tbiamine. 

Mills ( ’41) has reached the conclusion from studies similar to ours 
that tbiamine requirement of tbe rat is increased with increased envir- 
onmental temperature. It should be pointed out that in bis experiments, 
since thiamine supplements were mixed rvitb tbe diet, tbiamine Intake 
for each animal varied with food intake, and was, in effect, controlled 
bj' environmental temperature. If actual amounts of thiamine ingested 
are calculated for these groups of animals that received suboptimal in- 
takes of thiamine, it will be noted that tbe animals kept at tbe higher 
temperature made greater weight gains on less tbiamine than tbe ani- 
mals at the lower temperature. 'This relationship is similar to that found 
in our experiments in which thiamine, fed as a separate supplement, 
was independent of food intake. 

It is to be expected that a diet, adequate in respect to tbiamine, when 
consumed in a temperate climate, would also be satisfactory under 
tropical conditions, even though a reduced food intake resulted from 
tbe higher environmental temperature. 

In experiments similar to those reported here, Edison and iffolitor 
( ’43) have concluded that thiamine requirements in the tropics are not 
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greater than in temperate climates, but on the 'eontraiy' are lower 
ouhng- to decreased activity of the animal. 

SUMMARY 

Evidence has been obtained in studies on rats involviug- both cure 
of polyneuritis and growth, which shows that an increase in environ- 
mental temperature results in a decreased ■ thiamine requirement. 
It appears that this decrease approximates the decrease in calorie 
requirement at the elevated temperature. Maintenance of a uniform 
environmental temperature is essential for precision in perfoinning 
the rat-curative assay for thiamine. 
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It has been shown by a number of investigations (Ham et al., ’40; 
Carnes et al., ’42) that various conditions associated with hypocalcemia 
or hyperphosphatemia, or both, lead to hyperplasia of the parathyroid 
glands. Evidence has also been given that parathyroid eulai'gement in 
such instances may be associated with increased secretory activity 
of the glands (Baumann and Sprinson, ’39). The changes in the levels 
of blood Ca and P in these instances are usually reciprocal and the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the parathyroid enlargement is primarily 
related to the lowering of the blood Ca or to the increase in blood 
PO,. 

Ham and coworkers (’40), by adding phosphate to a stock diet, 
were able to obtain a small increase in the serum POj of rats without 
changing the serum Ca. The parathyroids of these animals failed to 
enlarge. The glands did enlarge in rats on a Steenbock low Ca diet 
with loAV serum Ca values. It was concluded that hypocalcemia and not 
hyperphosphatemia is the stimulus to parathyroid enlargement. 

In contrast to this, on adding graduated amounts of P to the Steen- 
bock low P diet, Carnes and coworkers (’42) obtained stepwise in- 
creases in parathyroid volume in younger rats associated with rising 
serum PO 4 levels even in the absence of hypocalcemia. However at 
both extremes of the scale of dietary Ca/P ratio, the serum calcium 
changes were significant and the serum POi values not always con- 
sistently altered. Further experience has cast doubt on the reliability 
of data obtained with the Steenbock diet which is inadequate in several 
respects and produces a very poor general condition of the experi- 
mental animals. Differences in the basal diet, form and quantity of added 
PO„ and age of the experimental animals may have contributed to 
the discrepancies between the results of these two groups. 
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Recently Patt and Luckliardt (’42) conclnded from a series of exper- 
iments on dogs that a low blood calcium is a direct stimulus for the para- 
thyroid glands to produce more hormone. They lowered the blood calcium 
in their animals by injecting oxalate and also perfused decalcified 
blood through thyroid-parathyroid Reparations, obtaining what they 
believed to be evidence for increased parathyroid activity. Possible al- 
terations in blood PO4, brought about by the procedures, were not ex- 
cluded in these experiments. 

The changes in Ca and PO4 levels of the blood in response to varia- 
tions in dietary Ca and P have been thoroughly studied by Shohl and 
Wolbach (’36) in an investigation of rickets in rats. They confirmed 
the findings of Kramer and Howland (’32) and of Bethke et al. (’32) 
that the blood levels of Ca and PO4 reflect the dietary Ca/P ratio. 
Lowering this ratio decreased the serum Ca and increased the serum 
PO4. Raising the ratio had the opposite effect on the serum values. 
They also found that, with a constant dietary Ca/P ratio, raising the 
absolute amounts of Ca and P in the diet produced a corresponding 
rise in both the serum Ca and serum PO4. 

If the blood level of either Ca or PO4 is the primary stimulus of 
the parathyroid gland, it should be possible to determine which of these 
two factors is the essential one by experimentally altering the dietary 
intake of Ca and P independently over a wide range and by following 
the consequent changes in the blood levels and parathyroid volume. 
This can be done with a minimum of interference with the general 
nutrition in adult rats on a good basal ration. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Male albino rats, in most instances litter-mates, weaned at the age of 
4 weeks and placed on our stock diet ^ were selected from the stock 
colony at 10 weeks of age. They were fed for 4 weeks a diet ^ devised 
'by Zucker and Berg (’43) which is adequate in every essential except 
Ca and P and is thoroughly freed of vitamin D. This diet favors optimal 
growth (Zucker and Zucker, ’42) if supplemented with proper amounts 
and Ca and P, The desired amounts of Ca and P were added in the 
form of CaCO^ and KH0PO4. After 4 weeks the animals were anes- 
thetized with ether and blood was draxvn from the right auricle. Indi- 
vidual analyses were made for Ca (Clark and Collip, ’25) and inorganic 


’ Eockland rat diet (D-free). 

“Heated egg albumen (E) or alcohol extracted beef fibrin (F), 20%; modified Wesson salt 
mbcture, 1.2%; Wesson oil, containing 5% carotene in oil, 2.0%; rice bran extract, 10%; cane 
sugar, to make 100%. 
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P (Kiittner and Colien, ’27) on fresh samples of serum. The parathy- 
roid glands were fixed in Bouin’s fluid, imbedded in paraffin, serially 
sectioned at 10 micra, and the volumes determined by tracings and plani- 
mcter measurements. Bones were sectioned and studied histologicallj' 
and the bone ash was determined on the right femur in some of the 
groups.® Serum protein estimations were made in some groups by the 
falling drop method. 
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‘ Rickets present. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The complete data are given in table 1. By adding either Cn or 
P, or both simultaneously to the basic diet, nine variations of the dietary 
Oa/P ratio were obtained ranging from 15 to 0.032. The absolute 
level of dietary Ca varied from approximately 2% to 0.015% and the 
P from approximately 1.2% to 0.07%. Because of the age of the animals 
and the relatively short duration of the experiment, growth was only 
moderately retarded on low Ca and low P variations of the diet. Both 
types of rickets were mild as judged histologically and by the bone asb 
values. 

On the basis of parathyroid size tlie animals fall into three distinct 
divisions. The glands were very small when the dietary Ca/P ratio 
was far above optimal (groups 1 and 2). The glands were very large 
when this ratio was far below optimal (groups 9-11). When the dietary 

* We are indebted to Miss Sfargaret Toung for the bone ash determination. 
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Ca/P ratio approached the optimal range (9), even though the absolute 
quantities of Ca and P were varied over an extremely wide range, the 
glands v'ere intermediate in size and the groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly between each other (groups 3-8). Figure 1 illustrates the in- 
terpendence of parathyroid volume and the per cent of dietary Ca and P. 
Figure 2a shows, incidentally, that the relationship between parathyroid 
volume and the logarithm of the dietary Ca/P ratio closely approxi- 
mates a straight line. , 

The effect of the diets on serum Ca level wms inverse to their effect 
on the parathyroid volume. The table show's that on the basis of serum 
values the animals fall into the same three divisions that were made on 
the basis of parathyroid size. On a diet of high Ca/P ratio there was a 
mild hypercalcemia (groups 1 and 2). On a diet of very low Ga/P 
ratio there was a moderate hypocalcemia (groups 9-11). On a diet 
Avith a Ca/P ratio approaching the optimal, the serum Ca fell within 
the accepted range of normal, even though the absolute quantity of 
dietary Ca was varied within very wide limits (groups 3-8). Figure 
2h shows that the relationship between the serum Ca level and the logar- 
ithm of the dietary Ca/P ratio also approximates a straight line. Under 
the conditions of our experiment the serum Ca level was not pro- 
portional to the per cent of dietary Ca at a constant Ca/P ratio. The 
serum Ca was not significantly different on diets of 2, 1, and 0.6% Ca, 
respectively (groups S-7) and it Avas not gi'eatly depressed with as 
little as 0.053% dietary Ca (group 8) when the dietary Ca/P ratio re- 
mained in the neighborhood of 1. These findings are confirmed by un- 
published data on a sufficient number of animals which at Aveaning (age 
4 AA’eeks) Avere placed on the experimental diets for 4 Aveeks and then' 
killed. 

The serum phosphate level has been found, in agreement with Shohl 
and Wolbach ( ’36), to depend on both the dietary Ca/P ratio and the 
absolute quantity of dietary P up to a certain maximal level of serum 
PO4. This maximum is apparently dependent upon factors other than 
dietary Ca and P and is also a function of the age of the animal. It 
AA'as approximately 7-8 mg. % in this experiment hut in immature rats 
it is about 10-12 rag. %. The level of serum PO4 thus does not bear a 
simple inverse relationship to the serum Ca level. 

Fio-iire 3 shoAvs that there is a fairly dose inverse proportionality 
betAveen the parathyroid size and the level of serum Ca over the entire 
range investigated. This relationship deviates someAvhat from a 
straight line, perhaps due to an inherent limitation of maximal para- 


Pa«-3VViyr«<{ 



Fig. 1 Relationship beUvecn the per cent dietarj' calciuin, the per cent dietary phos- 
phorus, and the parathyroid volume. 


Paralhjro'd volume 
ram ^ 




Fig. 2a' Relationship het\7een the parathyroid volume and the logarithm of the Ca/P 
ratio of the diet. 

Fag. 21) Relationship between the serum caldum concentration and the logarithm of the 
Ca/P ratio of the diet. 
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ayroid growth in the hypocalcemie groups within the period of 4 weeks. 
The same deviation in the line-could be due to a limitation, by factors 
other than the diet, in the maximal serum Ca attainable,' The poorest 
alignment of the points occurs in the midportion of the curve within 
the normal range of serum Ca. This scattering of the points is not 
eliminated by expressing the parathyroid volume per unit of body 
weight. 

PARATHyROlO 
' VOLUME 



7 8 9 W il 

mt% SERUM C* 


Pig. 3 Belntionslijp between tbe serum calcium concentration and the volume of tbe 
parathyroid glands. 

Table 1 shows that the relationship between parathyroid size and 
! serum PO4 level is not a close one over the entire range, due to the low 
maximal level of serum PO4 attainable. The apparent dependence of 
parathyroid volume on serum PO4 concentration in younger animals 
was possibly due to the much higher maximum attainable at that age 
(Carnes et ah, ’42). Under the present conditions no such dependence 
is apparent. 

It has been suggested, on tbe basis of considerable circumstantial 
evidence that the stimulus for the parathyroid glands to produce more 
hormone is a serum Ca ion level below normal (Albright, ’42). The 
chief factor influencing the ionization of serum Ca is the serum 
protein concentration (McLean and Hastings, ’35). The serum protein 
was not determined in all the groups of this experiment but in groups 
6, 7, and 10 (diets 918, 907, and 909) tbe average value was 6.6, 6.6, and 
6!8%, respectively, and in unpublished experiments on rats of different 
ages- on diets 908 and 913, no significant deviations in serum protein 
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concentration Lave been* encountered in rvell-nourisbed auiniais. It is 
unlikely that tbe serum PO, concentration influences the ionization of 
serum Ca under the present experimental conditions. McLean and 
Hastings ( ’35) found no evidence of a non-ionized Ca-POj complex in 
the plasma under a variety of experimental and spontaneous pathologi- 
cal conditions. Such a complex is producible in the blood under cer- 
tain conditions, houever (McLean and Hinrichs, ’38) and the de- 
velopment of manifest tetany in the parathyroidectomized dog has been 
said to be closely correlated with a critically low ratio of scrum Ca/ 
serum POi (Eeed et ah, ’28). It has also been suggested that the para- 
thyroid hyperplasia in renal disease is a result of a disturbance in the 
Ca/P ratio of the plasma (Jaffee and Bodansky, ’43). The table con- 
tains the serum Ca/PO* ratios of most of the groups in the present ex- 
periment. When the various suboptimal diets (groups 1, 2, 8, 9) are 
considered, a rather close inverse proportionality is observed between 
this ratio and the parathyroid volume. Bnt this is no closer relationship 
than that between the serum Ca and parathyroid size in the same 
groups and the alignment of these groups with those on the more nearly 
optimal diets (groups 3, 4, 5) is poor. Moreover, tbe difference in sernm 
Ca/POi ratio between some of the animals with greatly enlarged para- 
thyroids and those with normal-sized glands is not great enough to be 
significant. 

BTiereas the present experiment docs not yield a decisive answer 
to the fundamental question of what constitutes the physiological stim- 
ulus to parathyroid activity, the data do indicate that over a wide 
range, both above and below the normal, there is a close correlation 
between the total serum Ca concentration and parathyroid volume under 
closely controlled conditions. The possibility remains that the Ca ion 
concentration is the important moiety. These results are essentially 
in accord with those of Ham and associates ( ’40) who concluded that 
hypocalcemia is the stimulus to physiological hypertrophy of the para- 
thyroid glands. It may be anticipated that other factors, especially 
the specific growth essentials, will influence the translation of this 
stimulus into anatomical enlargement. The failure to obtain high 
enough values of sernm PO, in this experiment prevents any further 
conclusions on tbe possible influence of serum PO, level on the size 
of tbe glands under other circumstances. 

CONCnUBIONS 

A close direct proportionality has been found between tbe logarithm 
of the dietary Ca/P ratio and the serum Ca concentration in mature rats 
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The effect of the diet upon the synthesis of nutritional factors in 
the intestinal tract has been recognized since the first demonstration 
of the phenomenon of refection by Fredericia in 1926. Certain ^a^y 
starches and dextrin have been found to be most effective in stimulating 
thiamine synthesis but there is no conclusive evidence loiown to the 
authors to show that the rat is able to use this synthesized vitamin if 
coprophagy is prevented. It has more recently been shown that certain 
factors resulting from microbiological activity in the tract such as vit- 
amin K and biotin are available to the body. It is possible that thia- 
mine, too, under certain conditions, may be absorbed from the lower 
portions of the digestive tract. 

It is evident that clarification of the role of intestinal synthesis in man 
requires further study of the diet as a factor in stimulating the syn- 
thesis of available thiamine. The fecal thiamine elimination of several 
groups of subjects on a modified milk diet has been studied in this lab- 
oratory ; results will be discussed and compared with the observations 
of other workers. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

It should be stated that the series of experimental diets, from ■which 
these results were obtained, ivas jilauned with the primary aim of study- 
ing various factors influencing gastro-intestinal motility in connection 
■with another study (Stettler, ’44). They are equally valid, ho^wever, in 
providing data for a consideration of some of the factors ivhich ap- 
peared to influence the thiamine content of the feces. 

The low fiber basal diet used was composed of milk, butter, eggs, 
ice cream, Cheddar cheese and unenriched white bread and supplies 
about 0.6 mg. of thiamine.^ 

Subjects Avere graduate and senior Avoraen in Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin; that they Avere satisfactory subjects for 
this study Avas indicated by the uniformity of response of urinary thia- 
mine excretions during the first days of the period of controlled level 
of thiamine intake. 

Group 1 consisted of tAvelve subjects Avho Avere given supplements of 
600 g-m. of drained crushed pineapple or 600 ml. of pineapple juice in 
addition to the basal diet in order to determine the effect of fiber con- 
tent of the diet upon thiamine absorption and fecal thiamine elimination. 
For six of the subjects, the 7-day fiber period preceded the juice period 
of the same duration; the reverse sequence Avas folloAved by the other 

’Composition: milk — 810, egg — 50, ice cream- 100, Cheddar cheese — 50, bread, (white, 
unenriched) — 125, and butter — 30 gm. 
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six. Inasmucli as the pineapple juice ivas obtained by draining the 
crushed pineapple, the content of soluble constituents ivas piesninablj 
similar (both juice and fiber were found to contain the same concentra- 
tion of the thiamine) ; hence, the fiber in the diet ivas the principal dif- 
ference between the two periods. Basal diet and pineapple supplements 
supplied a thiamine intake of 1.3 mg./da. 

In the studies with subjects of group 2, an entirely different type of 
diet, based on meat, was compared to this same modified milk basal in 
two 5-day periods. The milk, eggs, and cheese of the basal diet of the 
first period were replaced, during the second, by 300 gm. of ground 
cured ham^; whole crushed pineapple, bread, butter and ice cream 
were included in both. Although the ham diet supplied appreciably 
more thiamine, 3.2 as contrasted with 1.3 mg./da., certain comparisons 
could be made. , 

Subjects of group 3 were given thiamine chloride supplements of 2 
to 10 mg. for 30- to CO-day intervals between two test periods during 
which the basal diet with supplements of pineapple juice supplying 0.3 
mg. thiamine was given so that the total thiamine intake was about 
1.0 mg. 

Fecal collections were separated by means of carmine markers and 
daily 24-hour urine collections wore made. Ten per cent fond aliquots 
were assayed periodically for thiamine. All determinations were made 
by means of the thioehrome method, essentially that of Hennessey (’42). 

RESULTS 

That the substitution of crashed pineapple for pineapple juice in the 
diet had a marked effect upon the thiamine content of the feces may be 
seen from table 1. In nine of the twelve subjects, irrespective of se- 
quence of periods, the fecal thiamine was significantly increased above 
that on the juice period when the coarse pineapple fiber was fed (table 
1). Although this is in agreement with the observation of Knott and 
Sehlutz (’39) that the low fiber milk diet produced a lower fecal thia- 
mine content than did the diet to which cereal roughage was added, the 
lack of variation in the urinary thiamine excretion does not tend to 
support her hypothesis. 

The urinary thiamine excretions of the subjects did not vary signi- 
ficantly with respect to individual subject, to fiber content of the diet, 
or to sequence of periods as may be seen from table 1. Inasmuch as 
more than one-half of the total thiamine intake was supplied by the 

* Supplied through tlie courtesy of Professor Elvehjem from experimental materml in his 
laboxatory. 
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The efeeot of the diet upon the synthesis of • nutritional factors iji 
the intestinal tract has been recognized since the first demonstration 
of the phenomenon of refection by Fredericia in 1926. Certain ra^Y 
starches and dextrin have been found to be most effective in stimulating 
thiamine synthesis but there is no conclusive evidence loiown to the 
authors to show that the rat is able to use this synthesized vitamin if 
coprophagy is prevented. It has more recently been shown that certain 
factors resulting from microbiological activity in the tract such as vit- 
amin K. and biotin are available to the body. It is possible that thia- 
mine, too, under certain conditions, may be absorbed from the lower 
portions of the digestive tract. 

It is evident that clarification of the role of intestinal synthesis in man 
requires further study of the diet as a factor in stimulating the syn- 
thesis of available thiamine. The fecal thiamine elimination of several 
groups of subjects on a modified milk diet has been studied in this lab- 
oratory; results will be discussed and compared with the observations 
of other workers. 


EXPEBIMHNTAL 

It should be stated that the series of experimental diets, from which 
these results were obtained, was lolanned with the primary aim of study- 
ing various factors influencing gastro-intestinal motility in connection 
with another study (Stettler, ’44). They are equally valid, however, in 
providing data for a consideration of some of the factors which ap- 
peared to influence the thiamine content of the feces. 

The low fiber basal diet used was compose’d of milk, butter, eggs, 
ice cream, Cheddar cheese and unenriched white bread and supplies 
about 0.6 mg. of thiamine.^ 

Subjects were graduate aiid senior women in Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin ; that they were satisfactory subjects for 
this study was indicated by the uniformity of re.sponse of urinary thia- 
mine excretions during the fii-st days of the period of controlled level 
of thiamine intake. 

Group 1 consisted of twelve subjects who were given supplements of 
600 g-m. of drained crushed pineapple or 600 ml. of pineapple juice iu 
addition to the basal diet in order to determine the effect of fiber con- 
tent of the diet upon thiamine absorption and fecal thiamine elimination. 
For six of the subjects, the 7-day fiber period preceded the juice period 
of the same duration ; the reverse sequence was followed by the other 

’Composition: milk-810, egg-50, ice eteam-100, Cheddar cheese-50, bread. (wEM 
unenriched) — 125, and butter- 30 gm. 
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sucli as cellulose, may, in part, be determined by tbe intestinal flora. 
Data -were examined to see wbetber correlations existed between tbe 
daily fecal thiamine elimination and such factors as the bulk of feces 
on the basis of dry weight, moisture content, time for passage of car- 
mine marker and possible individual variations between subjects. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between the total thiamine con- 
tent of the feces per day, dry weight of the fecal material, and the con- 
centration of thiamine per gram of dried feces for both fiber and juice 
periods. From this series arranged in ascending order of fecal thiamine, 
it may be seen that tbe trend of larger fecal outputs parallels, in gen- 


RBER PERIOD JUICE PERIOD 



Fig. 1 Relationships between fecal thiamine elimination, weight of feces, and con- 
centration of fecal thiamine on fiber and juice supplemented periods. 


eral, the increase in fecal weight, the concentration of thiamine remain- 
ing relatively constant. Dnusually high thiamine output appeared to he 
associated with greater bulk of feces. This was found to be true for 
rats by Leong (’37) and, inasmuch as the hulk of the feces is considered 
to be determined largely by numbers of bacteria, the thiamine content 
of the feces may he inferred to be related to numbers and activity of or- 
ganisms in the tract synthesizing thiamine. 

It has been shown (Stettler, ’44) that the tendency of the crushed 
pineapple additions to the diet to increase the hulk of the feces on the 
basis of dry weight was far greater than could he accounted for by the 
actual amount of fiber ingested during this period as contrasted to the 
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juice period. Thus the pulp appeared to stimulate bacterial activity and 
simultaneouslj’', the fecal thiamine content. ' 

That the additional thiamine found under these circumstances was a 
result of bacterial activity, rather than incomplete absorption higher in 
the tract, was further indicated by calculations based on the possible 
thiamine content of an amount of pineapple equal to the ditference in 
weight of feces as voided between crushed pineapple and juice periods. 
The added thiamine found in the feces on the fiber period could not 
he accounted for satisfactorily by the amount of thiamine that would' 
be contained in pineapple passing through the tract. 

Walker and iNelson ( ’33) have showm that, of a number of plant cells 
tested, intact yeast cells alone retained significant amounts of thiamine 
not available for absoi'ption •when fed fresh wdthout heating. 

The concentration of fecal thiamine varied from 13 to 26 i" 

most instances (fig. 1) and is unusual only in two subjects, D. R. and 
S. L., for whom the range 'Rms 0.8 to 5.7 pg./gm. It may be seen that 
the amount of feces on the dry ■\veight basis was not exceptionally low 
in either case (fig. 1) so that the extremely low total thiamine output 
resulted from the low concentration. 

Of a total of some hventy-five subjects for whom determinations of 
fecal thiamine elimination have been made in this series in connection 
with various studies, five have been characterized by extremely low 
levels of thiamine in the feces. Even during periods of ingestion of 
certain types of fresh jmast, ordinarily tending to elevate greatly the 
fecal thiamine content, two subjects maintained consistently low levels. 
Three of the five have taken part in several diet studies and in all test 
periods retained this same uniqueness of response. In these individuals, 
some special condition apparently existed in the digestive tract which 
resulted in this particular effect, possibly the destruction of thiamine 
by organisms or other influences prevailing in the tract itself. 

It might be thought that the slower passage of the intestinal con- 
tents ■with an accompanying increase in w'ater absorption ■svould lower 
the moist fecal weight and possibly the thiamine content of the feces. 
Comparison bet-n^een lengths of time for carmine passage and relative 
fecal moisture and thiamine content indicated, however, that no con- 
sistent relationship bet'W'^een these factors occurred in the twelve sub- 
jects. It should he noted in this connection, hoivever, that fluoroscopic 
studies have shown that the time for passage of a carmine marker is 
not necessarily indicative of the speed of passage of material througli 
any particular portion of the tract. 
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In general, it is concluded that the influence of the crushed pineapple 
in elevating the thiamine content of the feces is through the stimula- 
tion of intestinal synthesis. Large amounts of water, sugars, and other 
water soluble constituents held in the tract, in addition to the cellulose, 
would, presumably, create a favorable medium and would tend to en- 
courage growth of microorganisms. 

In the above e.vperimonts, a relatively limited diet with additions of 
known factors such as pineapple fiber has been nsed. It is of interest 
to compare the resnits with those obtained from an entirely different 
type of diet. After a preliminary 5-day period on the pineapple supple- 
mented milk basal, subjects of group 2 wore given the modified milk 
diet with equal amounts of crushed pineapple and juice. Immediately 
thereafter, 300 gm. of ground cured ham was substituted for the milk, 
eggs and cheese of this diet for another 5-day period. 


TABUS 2 

Average daily urinary anrl fecal thiamine ouipute of four sxihjecte of group £ on mill* and 
neat bosol dteis. 



UIWNARY TIIIAVIHE 

TCCAh 


Mtlk basal ^ 

Meat basal ’ 

Milk basal > 

Meal basal » 

Amount 

272 eg. 

759 ;ig. 

Miiig. 

312 «. 

Perccntftge 
of intake 

19% 


24% 

10% 


* 1.4 mg. intake. 

* 3.2 mg. intake. 


Despite the higher thiamine intake during the meat period (3.2 as 
contrasted with 1.4 mg. on the milk period) the absolute amount of thia- 
mine in the feces was not increased above that found during the pre- 
ceding period. It has been commonly thought that meat influences 
markedly the character of the intestinal flora; if this was the case in 
this instance, it does not appear that tins change affected the fecal thia- 
mine content (table 2). Any influence of the unusually high salt content 
(10 gm.) of the diet could not bo evaluated. The percentage of the thia- 
mine intake excreted in the urine at this level of intake was within the 
expected range. 

Although in nine of the twelve subjects of group 1 variations in fecal 
thiamine output between fiber and juice periods wore inversely related 
to the urinary thiamine excretions, three subjects did show a striking- 
relationship between urinary and fecal thiamine outputs in response to 
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the crushed pineapple additions, to the diet (fig. 2). Subjects G. J. 
M. S. and E. B. exhibited higher urinary thiamine excretions during Oie 
fiber period ; the increments in fecal and urinary thiamine for this period 
over those of the juice period were roughly proportional. However, 
amounts of total fecal thiamine for these subjects were no greater than 
for subjects K. 0. and H. W. who had excreted lower amounts of urinary 
thiamine on the crushed pineapple period despite the high fecal output. 
Following the procedure of Najjar and Holt (’43), determinations of 
free thiamine were made in tlie feces of subjects G. J. and K. 0., whose 



SUBJECTS -S 

U 

t 

' Pig. 2 Degree to which a aupplement of crushed pineapple or pineapple juice ia asaociated 
with an excess of uriiiarj' or fecal thiamine. It is to be noted that there is little apparent corre- 
lation between urinary and fecal thiamine in this respect. 


fecal thiamine outputs had been markedly increased by the inclusion of 
pineapple fiber in the diet but who differed in response of urinary thia- 
mine excretion. In both subjects, it was found that the free thiamine 
constituted about 50% of the total and that the difference between 
fiber and juice periods was no greater for G. J. than for K. 0.^ This 
leaves questionable the relation of this work to the interpretation of 
Najjar and Holt that some subjects were able to utilize tbiamine syn- 
thesized in the digestive tract. 


SUMMAEY 

1. The ingestion of large amounts of plant fiber (pineapple) tended 
to be associated with relatively large fecal thiamine eliminations. Inter- 
ference with absorption was not indicated so much as stimulation oi 
intestinal synthesis of thiamine. 
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2. In general, no correlation was found between variations in 
urinary and fecal tliiamino output for liigli and low fiber periods, even 
when there existed in the fecal output a difference great enough so that 
variations in urinary excretion might be reflected. 

3. There were indications that in certain subjects there was de- 
struction of considerable amounts of thiamine in the digestive tract. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Various investigators have reported on the carotenoid and vitamin A 
content of the liver and blood of men and animals under different diet- 
ary and pathological conditions (Barron, ’42 ; Boyer et ah, ’42 ; Braun 
and Carle, ’43; Davis and iladsen, ’41; Deuel et ah, ’42; Gallup and 
Kuhlman, ’41; Gnilbert and Hart, ’34, ’35; Keener et ah, ’42 ; Lindquist, 
’38; Balli et ah, ’41 ; With, ’40).® A few of these investigators, especially 
Stepp and Wendt (’37), have made an effort to correlate the carotenoid 
and vitamin A levels in human blood and were unable to obtain consist- 
ent results. This failure is probably due to the uncertain intake of vita- 
min A itself, which masks the results of such studies on human material. 
In cattle, it maintained without vitamin A supplement, this complicat- 
ing factor is eliminated, since all the vitamin A present in the blood has 
been converted from carotenoids within the animal. Studies on cattle 
may thus contribute to a better knowledge of the normal ratio of caro- 
tenoids to vitamin A in the blood as well as in the liver. 

Such information, as well as other data on vitamin A metabolism, 
have been obtained in an experiment which had been primarily de- 
signed to test the effect of dietary regimes irpon the resistance to Bru- 
cella abortus infection in cattle.® During this experiment, nineteen dif- 
ferent blood constituents of forty-nine cows maintained in four diet aiy 

* Agent (Cooperative), United States Bureau of Animal Industry at the Division of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

These studies were supported in part by grant from the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
under cooperative agreement with the Regents of the University of California, 

*For further references, see chapter on fat-soluble vitamins in “Annual Reviews of Bio- 
chemistry,” published since 1932 by Annual Reviews, Inc., Stanford Univ. 

•Tills main project has been conducted by Dr. C. M. Haring, Dr. J. Traum and the author. 
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groups with different carotenoid and vitamin A intake, were repeat- 
edly tested for a period of 1 year, among them tests for caroteRoid and 
vitamin A. This report -will present a brief discussion of the seasonal 
changes observed for the carotenoid and vitamin A levels in the blood 
of these animals and an analysis of their carotenoid- vitamin A ratios. 


experimental animals 

All animals were maintained on nonirrigated, natural grass pasture 
in Strawberry Canyon, Berkeley, California, without supplemeutaiy 
feed from March until September. After September 1, the animals 
were divided into four groups: (1) the pasture group (P) consisted 
of animals which remained on the same pasture without supplementary 
feed throughout the year; (2) a pasture group (PA) of animals which 
w’-ere maintained on the same pasture as the P group but were fed 
400,000 I.U. of vitamin A in the form of shark-liver oil hvice ’a week 
from September through November; (3) a group of animals which'were 
transferred from pasture into the barn (B group) and was maintained 
there on a carotenoid and A-deiicient diet consisting of beetpulp, cotton- 
seed-meal and rolled barley; (4) a group of barn animals which re- 
ceived a shark-liver oil supplement (400,000 I.U. twice a week) from 
September through November (BA groups). 

The animals varied in age from 1 to 13 years. The majority were 
Holstein cows, but there were also a few J erseys, 1 Hereford, and a few 
cross-bred animals. 

On October 2nd, the pregnant animals were exposed to Brucella abor- 
tus. Most of the nonvaccinated animals and a number of the vaccinated 
animals aborted during November and December. The infection with 
Brucella abortus had no effect on the blood constituents tested includ- 
ing the carotenoid and vitamin A levels, except those changes which 
were produced during subsequent abortions; therefore, the results 
obtained can he used for a general analysis of carotenoid and vitamin 
A changes. 

METHODS 

The carotenoid and vitamin A content of the blood Avas measured 
with the Genco photometer, using the method described by Kimble 
( ’39). Wratten filter no. 47 was used for the reading of carotenoids and 
Wratten filter no. 58 for the blue color developed after addition of Sb(lh 
in chloroform to the prepared sample. ICimble’s calculation for vitanmi 
A and carotenoid corrections AAms used. A preparation of pure P-caro- 
tene was used for the standardization of the carotenoid readings. If 
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is realized that the data for vitamin A, ns expressed in I.U./ml. or 
I.TJ./gm. are probably only relative, but this does not atfcct the results 
of these comparative studies. 

EESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Seasonal changes of the carotenoid and vitamin A levels 

From March to September 1st all animals were on pasture and 
showed decreasing carotenoid levels in successive tests made during 
this period. A tendency for carotenoid levels of old animals (older 
than 1 year and 6 months) to remain at high levels longer than those 
of young animals (younger than 1 year and 6 months) was noted but 
this difference did not reach statistical significance in an analysis of 
variance (Snedecor, ’34) based upon all data for carotenoid levels 
between March and September.'’ Differences between means of tests, 
i.e., seasonal changes, however, 'U'ere found to be highly significant. A 
significant difference was also revealed to exist between the means 
of animals, i.e., individual differences, partly due to differences in breed 
of animals, which caused differences in maximum levels ( = highest 
level found during 1 year of testing) and time at which the decrease of 
carotenoid levels started. 

The rapid decrease of carotenoid levels lasted until August. Animals 
which remained on pasture after September 1st (P group) maintained 
low levels until JCovember and showed a rapid increase in carotenoid 
levels after this date. Those animals which were maintained on the same 
pasture but received a vitamin A supplement (PA group) showed on 
the average lower carotenoid levels than the animals of the P group. 
This confirms observations of Deuel, Hallman and Mattson (’42) that 
feeding of vitamin A lo'wers the carotenoid level. 

Animals of the P. group continued to show a decrease of their blood 
carotenoid level until November, when no carotenoids could be detected 
in the blood by methods used here. Administration of vitamin A (BA 
group) showed no effect on these low levels. 

As in the case of carotenoids, vitamin A levels dropped in pasture 
animals from about March until August, remained low until November, 
and increased after that date. An analysis of variance based on Mnrch- 
September data revealed no significant difference between age groups, 
highly significant differences between means of tests, i.e., seasonal 
changes, and no significant differences between means of animals (in- 

* The adnee of Dr. I. M. Lerner, Division of Poultry Husbontlry, regarding the statistical 
treatment of these data is gratefully acitnowlcdged. 
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dividual diffeiences), although tendencies for diffei’ences between ani- 
mals of different breed were indicated, 

^ Vitamin A levels increased immediately after administration of sliart 
liver oil to pasture animals (PA group). Animals of the B group con- 
tinued to .show decreasing vitamin A levels until values near zero were 
found 4 to 5 months after feeding' of the carotenoid and vitamin A-de- 
fieient diet was begxm. Animals receiving shark-liver oil supplements 
in addition to this diet (BA group) maintained higher blood levels of 
vitamin A, •which dropped to levels observed in B animals immediately 
after cessation of vitamin A supplements. 

Vitamin A levels of the blood ■were not only dependent on vitamin A 
intake and carotenoid levels but also on changes in certain phy^siological 
factors, like infection, abortion and calving. Such factors produce fluc- 
tuations of the vitamin A level of the blood which are independent from 
the fluctuations of the carotenoid level. Thus, a significant and sharp 
drop of vitamin A levels started approximately 2 weeks before parturi- 
tion or abortion, reached its lowest- level (minimum level) a few days 
after parturition or abortion, when it wms followed by a sudden rise to 
the former level. In many animals no vitamin A at all was found in the 
blood at this minimum shortly after parturition or abortion,® particu- 
larly in animals of the B and BA groups, less so in animals of the P 
and PA groups, w^here the average minimum level reached a point 
slightly above the zero level.® Certain pathological conditions affeetecl 
the vitamin A level similarly. These pathological conditions were mainly 
acute infections, like localized abscesses or gangrenous mastitis. lu 
these cases a sharp drop of vitamin A levels was observed, usually be- 
fore the sjTnptoms manifested themselves, and normal levels were only 
restored w'hen the infection subsided. The administration of vitamin A 
in large doses did not prevent these sudden decreases observed in abort- 
ing and calving animals of the PA and BA groups, thus ruling out 
disturbances of vitamin A conversion as the sole underlying cause for 
the low blood levels. 

Figure 1 attempts to present in a composite graph the foregoing dis- 
cussed changes of vitamin A and carotenoid levels of the blood. 


= Zero values for vitamin A may represent a failure in technique rather than complete absence 
of vitamin A. 

■ « An extended investigation of this change at time of calving has been made on 
cows in order to ascertain whether this change is of general occurrence. It was found m 
the same drop of the vitamin A level around time of calving took place in lactatmg ammals, 
too. The results of this additional study will be published elsewhere. 
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Fig. 1 Diagram showing average changes o£ carotenoid ami vitamin A levels of tJio bovine 
blood with changing diet, and during abortion, calving or acute infections. For explanation of 
dietary groups see text. 


The relation of carotenoids to vitamin A in the hlood 

Since tlie experiment here reported yielded data on various caroten- 
oid levels with their corresponding vitamin A levels it was possible 
to analyze the relationship between the two levels under known condi- 
tions of carotenoid and vitamin A intake as well as at times of physi- 
ological disturbances. Figure 2a illustrates this relationship as found 
in data obtained from animals which did not receive a vitamin A sup- ' 
plement ; therefore, the only source of vitamin A in their hlood was the 
carotenoid intake which had been converted into vitamin A in the liver. 
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The abcissa of figure 2a represents the carotenoid values; the ordinate, 
the corresponding vitamin A values. Each point represents the caro- 
tenoid and vitamin A value for one test. (Only data obtained from tests 
made during December to April, when the carotenoid levels genevalk 
increased, are used in the graph for -reasons to be discussed below,') 
The distribution of points indicates a lijieai’ increase of vitamin A with 
increasing carotenoid levels (a result, which is not supported by pre- 
vious work reported by others on cattle). From this graph, actable 
was constructed which shows the average vitamin A level for each 
carotenoid level (table 1). By dividing each vitamin A value hy its 
corresponding carotenoid valne, a ratio was obtained which indicates ir 
one figure the relative relationship, hut should not be interpreted as 

TABLE 1 


ilinimum normal ratios. 

Car 
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MG./lOO Mil, 

A 

I.TI./lOO Mil. 

A 
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A 
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0.50 
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0,95 

87 
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0.55 
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0.60 
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98 
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90 

0.25 

31 
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0.70 
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90 
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35 
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0.75 

71 

95 

1.20 
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90 

0.35 

39 

111 I 

0.80 

75 

94 1 

1.25 

112 

90 

0.40 

43 

108 1 

0.S5 

79 

93 j 

l.SO 

116 

89 

0.45 

47 

104 1 

0.90 

83 

92 S 

1.35 

120 ; 
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a direct quantitative measurement between corresponding levels be- 
cause vitamin A is expressed in I.XJ./IOQ ml. and carotenoids in mg./lOO 
ml. here. This will he called the ratio. ’ ' Table 1 shows that the ~ 
ratio decreases with increasing carotenoid levels, reaching a rather 
constant valne around 90 above carotenoid levels of 0.9 mg./lOO ml 
This decrease of the ratio is graphically indicated in figure 2b. The 
decrease in the ratio with increasing carotenoid levels may he due to 
decreasing efficiency of conversion of carotenoids inte vitamin A with 
increasing intake and/or a decreasing release of vitamin A stores from 
the liver wdth increasing carotenoid levels. 

Deviations from the typical ^ratios were found under certain con- 
ditions In animals which did not receive vitamin A as such,^ra los 
lower than normal were found during abortions and parturitions, as well 
as at time of knowm pathological disturbances. In figure 2a the crosse* 
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indicate oaTotenoid and covrcsponding vitamin A levels at time of abor- 
tion or parturition. These points lie ■well below the normal distribution, 
since the vitamin A values are lower than would he espcoted for each 
carotenoid level. During the discussion of vitamin. A changes at times 
of abortion and parturition, it has been shown that the vitamin A 
level dropped considerably. The calculation of tlio ■— ratio now shows 
that it is unnecessary to follow this drop in vitamin A by a number of 
tests in order to show the decrease of the vitamin A level of the 



Fig. 2 a: Correlation of carotenoids and vitamin A in tLe blood. Abscissa: carbtcnoitl 
values} oTfUnate; corresponding vitamin A values. 6: Graphical representation of the decrease 
of tbe“ratio increasing carotenoid levels. Abscissa: carotenoid values; ordinate:-^- 
ratios. ' 


blood. One test at the critical time is sufficient to indicate a devia- 
tion from the normal ratio and thus establish the presence of physi. 
ological disturbances. 

ratios above normal were encountered at various times and are 
best illustrated by a fe-w examples. During a period of steady increase 
in carotenoids, the ratio follows the normal decrease of values pi'c- 
sented in table 2. Dpon inspection of a series of values obtained from 
tests at more frequent intervals, it becomes apparent that the ^ ratio 
increases above normal for the respective carotenoid level as soon as 
the carotenoid level drops (see examples in table 2). (This probably 
means that a decrease of the carotenoid level causes an immediate re- 
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The abcissa of figure 2a represents the carotenoid values ; the ordinate 
the corresponding vitamin A values. Each point represents the cavo 
tenpid and vitamin A value for one test. (Only data obtained from tests 
made during December to April, when the carotenoid levels generalh 
increased, are used in the graph for -reasons to be discussed below.] 
The distribution of points indicates a linear increase of vitamin A witl 
increasing carotenoid levels (a result, which is not supported by pre 
vious work reported by others on cattle). From this graph, a tablt 
was constructed which shows the average vitamin A level for eacl 
carotenoid level (table 1). By dividing each vitamin A value by its 
corresponding carotenoid value, a ratio was obtained which indicates h 
one figure the relative relationship, hut should not he interpreted as 

TABLE 1 

Minimum normal A. ratios. 
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a direct quantitative measurement between corresponding levels be- 
cause vitamin A is expressed in I.D./lOO ml. and carotenoids in mg./lOO 
ml. here. This will be called the ratio. ’ ’ Table 1 shows that the 

ratio decreases with increasing carotenoid levels, reaching a rather 
constant value around 90 above carotenoid levels of 0.9 mg./lOO ml 
This decrease of the ~ ratio is graphically indicated in figure 2b. The 
decrease in the ratio with increasing carotenoid levels may be due to 
decreasing efficiency of conversion of carotenoids into vitamin A wift 
increasing intake and/or a decreasing release of vitamin A stores froir 
the liver with increasing carotenoid levels. 

Deviations from the typical ratios were found under certain con- 
ditions. In animals which did not receive vitamin A as such, ratios 
lower than normal were found during abortions and parturitions, as we 
as at time of know pathological disturbances. In figure 2a the crosses 
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indicate carotenoid and corresponding vitamin A levels at time of abor- 
tion or parturition. These points lie well below the normal distribution, 
since the vitamin A values are lower than would be expected for each 
carotenoid level. During the discussion of vitamin A changes at times 
of abortion and parturition, it has been shown that the vitamin A 
level dropped considerably. The calculation of the ^ ratio now shows 
that it is unnecessary to follow this drop in vitamin A by a number of 
tests in order to show the decrease of the vitamin A level of the 



Fig. 2 a: Coirelation of carotenoitls and titamra A in tlie blood. Abscissa: cartJtenoid 
vaiaes j ordinate ; corresponding -ritamin A values, b : Grapbica) representation of tlio decrease 
of the^ratio with increasing carotenoid levels. Abscissa-, carotenoid values; ordinate:-^ 
ratios. 


Wood. One test at the critical time is sufficient to indicate a devia- 
tion from the normal^ ratio and thus establish the presence of physi- 
ological disturbances. 

ratios above normal were encountered at various times and are 
best illustrated by a few examples. During a period of steady increase 
ill carotenoids, tbe^yi'atio follows tbe normal decrease of values pre- 
sented in table 2. Upon inspection of a series of values obtained from 
tests at more frequent intervals, it becomes apparent that tbe -j— ratio 
increases above normal for tbe respective carotenoid level as soon as 
tbe carotenoid level drops {see examples in table 2). (This probably 
means that a decrease of the carotenoid level causes an immediate re- 
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lease of additional vitamin A stores from the liver.) Apparently it does 
not matter from which level the carotenoid decrease starts. The ~ 
ratio always increases at such time, regardless of the size of the caro- 
tenoid level. This is the reason why it was mentioned above that only 
data obtained during periods of increasing carotenoid levels were used 
in establishing the normal ^ ratio. It should be recognized that the 
initial rise of the ratio at times of carotenoid decrease is due to the 


TABLE 2 


Examines of the effect of increasing and decreasing carotenoid 

levels upon the — 
^ car 

ratio. 
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fact that the vitamin A level does not exactly correspond to the caroten- 
oid level tested at the same time. In other words, the vitamin A found 
in the blood originates from carotenoids carried by the blood to the 
liver some time ago where it has been converted first before appealing 
as vitamin A in the blood. The vitamin A level, therefore, will shoiv 
chano-es which actually correspond to previous carotenoid changes. 
However, the increase of the ratio at times of decreasing carotenoid 
levels, as illustrated in table 2, persists for longer periods than could be 
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attributed to the difference iu time of corresponding carotenoid and 
vitamin A levels and some other mechanism, such as the suggested 
additional output of liver vitamin A reserves, must be held responsible. 
This is further substantiated by a subsequent test which revealed that 
the principle of increased ratios at time of decreasing carotenoid levels 
apparently does not apply to animals with fairly depleted vitamin A 
stores. Four of the animals which had been maintained on the caroten- 
oid and vitamin A-free diet for over 8 months were periodically released 
on pasture and after a few days returned to the deficient diet. Semi- 
weekly tests on these vitamin A depleted animals subject to fluctuating 
carotenoid intake revealed no increase in the ratio when the caroten- 
oid levels decreased. 

Finally, considei-ably higher ratios than those compiled in table 1 
were always found in animals which received a shark-liver oil supple- 
ment. Obviously, these higher ratios are caused by the addition of in- 
gested vitamin A to the normally present vitamin in the blood, since it 
is known that vitamin A taken into the body with the feed will bo ab- 
sorbed by the blood from the intestines, part of it transported into the 
liver for storage and a part ntilized immediately by the animal CWith, 
’40).^ Aside from fed vitamin A, at least one other nutritional factor 
appeared to he able to elevate the vitamin A level of the blood, 
thereby causing a considerably higher ~ ratio than normal, namely 
feeding of yeast; it caused an immediate 250 to 300% increase of the 
vitamin A level after daily feeding of 250 gm. to two animals which 
had been maintained in the B group for 7 months. Abels, Gorham, Pack 
and Ehoads ( ’41) wore the first to report tins effect in man and sno-- 
gested that it may be caused by a mobilization of vitamin A stores from 
the liver due to lipotropic substances contained in the yeast. 

It is well knoivn that carotenoid and vitamin A levels differ among 
breeds (Boyer et ah, i^t2), particularly in the milk, and differences in 
seasonal changes of the blood level caused by the breed of the animal 
have been mentioned above. Therefore, the question arises whether 
these breed differences may not affect the ^ ratio. However, the animals 
studied in this experiment do not represent a genetically homogenous 
group; still, the relative ^ ratio did not show any differences for ani- 
mals of known different ancestry. Furthermore, .samples obtained from 
Hereford and Jersey cattle at the slaughterhouse revealed similar — 

*Thi8 point is of importance for tests in nrhicli tlie vitamin A status of an animal is beintr 
tested by Wood-tests. Care )ias to be taken at the time of such a test to see that no vitamin A 
is being taken in by th© animal since such an intake would mask the actual relea^ of stored 
or converted vitamin A from the liver. 
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ratios for corresponding carotenoid levels. Thus it seems that breed 
differences are expressed in different seasonal levels which apparentlv 
do not affect the relative ratio of vitamin A to carotenoids. 

SITAIMABY 

The carotenoid and vitamin A levels of the blood of forty-nine covs 
maintained in four dietary groups with different carotenoid and vita- 
min A intake, were determined periodically for 1 year. 

The seasonal changes of the carotenoid level were mainly dependent 
on the diet, i.e., carotenoid intake, but varied according to the age 
and breed of the animal. Individual difference, i.e., differences be- 
tween the means of animals, were found to be statistically significant. 
Pathological disturbances showed no direct effect on the carotenoid 
level. 

The seasonal changes of the vitamin A level were dependent on caro- 
tenoid and vitamin A intake and were modified during parturition, 
abortion and acute infections at which time vitamin A levels showed a 
sharp, temporary decrease. No statistically significant difference was 
found between individual animals or age groups, but a difference be- 
tween breeds was indicated. The vitamin A level rose immediatelj’ 
after administration of shark-liver oil and, according to a preliminarr 
test, after feeding of yeast. 

The relation of carotenoids to vitamin A in the blood was analyzed. 
A linear increase of vitamin A with increasing carotenoid levels was 
found. The ratio of vitamin A to carotenoids at various carotenoid 
levels was established. This ratio was found to decrease with in- 
creasing carotenoid levels, reaching a constant value at high carotenoid 
levels. Deviations from the normal ratios were found and analyzed. 
The ratio was below normal in cases of phy|iological disturbances 
(parturition, abortion, acute infections), slightly above normal if ani- 
mals were subject to decreasing carotenoid intake, and well above nor- 
mal if a vitamin A supplement was fed. The effects of breed differences 
on the ratio are briefly discussed. 
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STUDIES ON THE CAEOTENOID AND VITAMIN A 
LEirELS IN CATTLE 

II. CAROTENOIDS AND VITAMIN A IN THE LIVER, THEIR RATIO 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO BLOOD LEVELS 

^VEBNER BRAUN ‘ 
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(Received for publication May 1, 1044) 

INTRODUCTION 

Seasonal changes of the carotenoid and vitamin A levels of the blood 
of a group of cattle maintained on various dietary regimes rvere re- 
por’ted in a previous paper (Braun, ’45). Data rvere also obtained on 
the carotenoid and vitamin A content of the livers of animals used in 
this study. These data ^vill he discussed in this report, together rvith 
additional data obtained from slanghtcrhousc material which was col- 
lected in order to establish the relationship between vitamin A levels 
of the liver and the blood. 

The vitamin A and carotenoids in liver tissue were determined by 
Gnilhert and Hart’s (’34) method which was modified for use with the 
Cenco photometer. 

Liver samples were obtained at time of slaughter or, in a few cases, 
by partial hepatectomy. Blood samples were always collected at the 
same time and their carotenoid and vitamin A content was determined 
according to methods described in an earlier report (Braun, ’45). 

The ‘data obtained from the University of California cows gave in- 
formation about the effect of vitamin A feeding on the liver storage of 
vitamin A, because the animals were maintained in four dietary groups : 
(1) a pasture group (P group) ; (2) a pasture group in which each ani- 
mal received 400,000 I.U. of vitamin A, in the form of shark-liver oil, 
t-wice a week from September through November (PA group) ; (3) a 
barn group, transferred on September 1st from pasture into the barn 

* Agent (Cooperative), United States Bureau of Animal Industry at the Division of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of California, Berkeley, California, 

These studies ^ve^e supported in part by a grant from the IJ, S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
under cooperative agreement with the Regents of the University of California. 
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TABLE 1 


Carotenom and vitamin d in the liver and the corresponding Mood levels. 


PIETART 

Giiotrp 

1 cow NO. 

DATE OF TEST 

OAR. 

jiG./GXt. 

A 

r.U./GM. 

O.IR- 

3ta.7ioo 3fL. 

A 

i.u./iooia. 

A. 

JJata obtained during and shortly after period of shark-liver oil fem 

ding. 


263B 

11/ 5/42 

13.4 

244.7 


! , 


3 1 

11/25/42 

6.2 

195.8 

0.32 

j 21.2’ 



2/ 1/43 

10.4 ' 

262.8 

1 0.61 

1 39.S 


315 

12/17/42 

7.6 

256.8 

0.44 

45.0 

P 

305 

1/ 5/43 

8.4 

279.2 

0.42 

51.8 


341 

1/ 5/43 

10.0 

256.3 

0.50 

65.0 


SIS 

1/ 5/43 

7.2 

253.2 

0.50 

48.7 


2 

12/17/42 

4.8 i 

I 220.6 ; 

0.44 

47.9 




M=: 

246.2 j 




319 

12/ 2/42 

2.4 

120.8 

0.00 

0.0 = 


343 

i 12/15/42 

1.4 

94.0 

0.01 

10.5’ 

B- ; 

200 

; 1/11/43 

1.4 

96.8 

0.03 ' 

19.8 

1 

(284 1 

1/19/43 

1.6 

181.3 

0.02 

0.0)* 




M (without 284) == 103.9 1 

I 



273 

1/ 5/43 

8.4 

449.4 j 

1 0.28 

34.4 

PA 

326 

1/ 5/43 

16.0 ! 

342.9 1 

0.90 

101.8 


i 


M == 396.2 i 




282 1 

12/ J/42 

7.4 

335.8 

0.01 

0.0 > 



2/ 1/43 j 

4.0 

341,1 

0.01 

34.6 

BA 

293 

12/15/42 

2.6 

265.8 

0.05 

0.0* 


318 

1/ 5/43 i 

5.2 1 

396.5 

0.30 

34.8 


1 

1 

I 

M == 334.8 




B. Data obtained 6 to 8 months after cessation of shark-liver oil feeding-. 



1 309 

1 

1 5/25/43 

16.0 

409.5 

1 0.59 

1 

i 61.3 


j 314 

' 7/15/43 

8.0 

385.3 

0.26 

1 51.1 

P 

1 342 

7/15/43 

7.0 

H = 

333.3 

376.0 

... 

1 

t 


312 

5/25/43 

20.8 

339.4 

0.7S 

99.0 


343 

i 5/25/43 

6.4 

118.7 Ij 0.42 

63.6’ 

B 

; 247 

7/15/43 

4.2 

297.4 1 

0.23 

33.8 


1 327 

j 

7/15/43 

6.2 

M== 

142.4 

224.5 

0.31 

36.4 

• 


; 4 

5/25/43 

20.4 

522.9 

0.82 

87.5 

PA 

I 207 

7/15/43 

14.8 

M = 

578.4 

550.3 

0.45 

50.4 

BA 

(292 

5/25/43 ! 

9.6 

293.1 

0.55 

60.9)* 

I 1369 

7/15/43 j 

8.6 

464.5 

0.17 

27.0 


t Liver sample obtained by partial hepatoctomy after abortion on 11/24/42. 

s Liver sample obtained by partial hepatectomy after abortion on 12/1/43. 

^ Liver sample obtained by partial bepateeteway after abortion on 12/14/42. 

♦Died in corral. A.Titopsy revealed severe peritomtiB and adherent pericataium, also 

“ Livw samDio obtained by partial hepatectomy after abortion on 1^28/42. 

"Extensive edema of abdomen and brisitet, -with a httse alough in the right axillary 
alauKhter. 

''Eeleased on pasture on 3/10/44. , , . . r/nir/.o 

« Pericarditis, foreign body lesions revealed by autopsy on 5/25/43. 


inflamed areas in 

region' at time "f 

. < 
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where they were maintained on n carotenoid and A-deficient diet (B 
-roup; and (4) a group of harn animals which received a shark-liver 
oil supplement (400,000 I.B. twice a week) from September through 
November (BA group). A more detailed description of thes6_ animals, 
their diet and the changes observed in their carotenoid and vitamin A 
levels of the blood have been presented previously (Braun, ’45). 

EBSUliTS AND DISCUSSION 

The values obtained from liver samples of these animals are presented 
in table 1, where they arc arranged according to dietary gronps. Data 
collected during November through January, i.c., during and immedi- 
ately after the period of shark-liver oil feeding, arc grouped separately 
from data obtained from animals slaughtered 6 to 8 months later. The 
Novemher-January data were then used for a calculation of ratios of 
vitamin A between the averages of the different dietary groups (table 
2). Values obtained after partial hcpatectomy are incorporated in 
table 1. 

TABLE 5 

The raffo of average rifnnjfn A storage beUceen Ihe four ^ieinrij groups. 


! iiATio or avctaob 

OROfP VITAMIN A T'lTV.TlZK 

} THE OftOVPS 

Barn fed; Barn fed plus shark-Uver oil , 1:3.5 

Barn fed: Pasture fed 1:2.4 

Barn fed ; Pasture fed plus shark -liver oil I 1:4.1 

Pasture fed: Bam fed plus shark -liver oil ) 1:1.4 

Pasture fed plus shark-liver oil: Bam fed plus shark -lii-er oil i 1;P.J> 

P.aature fed: Pasture fed plus shark -liver oil ^ 1;1.G 


An inspection of these data indicates; (1) considerable differences 
in liver vitamin A levels between animals of the B group, the P group 
and both BA and PA groups, -with less significant differences between the 
two latter groups (upper part of table 1) ; (2) a rather lasting effect of 
the relatively short period of vitamin A feeding on the liver storage, 
since the group differences were still found in animals which had been 
on identical diets for at least 4 months before slaughter which was 6 to 
7 months after cessation of shark-liver oil feeding (lower part of table 
1) ; and (3) an optimum level for vitamin A storage, suggested hv the 
ratios in table 2, which show that levels of the BA group were 3.5 times 
higher than those of the B group, while those of the PA group were 
only 1.6 tunes higher than those of the P group, both gronps having re- 
ceived equal amounts of shark-liver oil. (If there would not be an opti- 
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mum level for vitamin A storage, the vitamin A storage of the PA gvom 
should be considerably higher after vitamin A feeding than that of tlie 
BA group, because the pasture animals 'svithout vitamin A supplement 
had 2.4 times as much vitamin A in their livers as the barn animals 
vdthout vitamin A supplement. ) Next, it should be noted that uniformly 
low carotenoid levels were observed only in animals without carotenoid 
or vitamin A intake (B group). Results obtained with cow no. 282 are 
particularly interesting in this connection. The caudate liver lobe of 
this animal had been removed on December 1st ^ and its carotenoid and 
vitamin A content had been estimated at 7.4 pg./gm. and 335.8 1.II./gm,' 
respectively. Two months later this animal was slaughtered after bar- 
ing been maintained on the carotenoid and vitamin A-free diet of tlic 
barn group. At the time of slaughter, the carotenoid level of the’ liver 
was found to be 4.0 pg./gm.j indicating an almost 50% decrease of the 
carotenoid content. However, the vitamin A content bad remained mi- 
changed ; the value obtained was 341.1 More experimental work 
appears necessary to substantiate the suggestion that a utilization of 
stored vitamm A first forces available carotenoids to be converted into 
vitamin A, thus first decreasing the carotenoid level without decreasing 
the vitamin A level, and only after a very low carotenoid level has been 
reached will a drain on vitamin A stores become apparent by decreased 
vitamin A storage. The increase of liver stores when green feed be- 
comes available on pasture after January is illustrated in the results 
of partial hepatectomies performed on cows no. 3 and no. 343 (table 1). 

Similarly, to the ratios observed in the blood (Braun, ’45), n 
typical relationship between carotenoid levels and corresponding vita- 
min A levels appears to exist in the liver. The ratio of each vitamin A 
level to its corresponding carotenoid level was calculated, and the re- 
sulting ratios yvere plotted against increasing carotenoid levels (fig. 1). 
The distribution of the dots in this graph, representing values obtained 
from animals without vitamin A supplement, indicate a decrease in the 
ratio of the liver with increasing carotenoid levels. Each carotenoid 
l^vel has its typical ■— ratio. The above cited decrease of the carotenoid 
level without changes in the vitamin A level, i.e., the metabolic tendency 
of the organism to maintain a constant vitamin A store, probably 
causes the rapid rise in ratios with decreasing carotenoid levels.^ Tk 
A i-atios of the liver were modified if the animals were fed vitamin A, 
as was the case in the animals of the barn and pasture groups wbidi 
had been fed a shark-liver oil supplement. The circles on the graph 
represent the values obtained for the ^ ratio of these shark-liver od-, 

= This operation was performed by Dr. B. N. Carle. 
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fed auimals. The ^ ratio of all these animals is constantly larger for 
each carotenoid level compared with ratios of animals which did not get 
the supplement. This can he easily explained: the vitamin A fed has 
been added to the normally present vitamin A stores, thus modifying 
ratio. This modification of the normal ratio of the liver under 
conditions where vitamin A is supplied wdth the feed explains why in- 
vestigators like Kalli et al. (’41) were unahle to_ detect constant 
ratios in their human liver material. The human diet contains varying 



Fig. 1 Graphical representation of tho tlecicasc of ratio of tUo liver with increasing 

carotenoid levels. Dots represent data from anunnls maintained without vitambi A Bupplement; 
circles represent data from animals which received vitamin A supplement. Abscissa; carotenoid 

values; ordinate: rntioA 

car 

Fig. 3 Graphical representatiou of the relationship between, vitamin A levels of the liver 
and those of the blood, using the means of data presented in table 3. Abscissa : dietary groups; 
ordinate ; vitamin A lords in per cent of decrease. 


amounts of vitamin A in addition to carotenoids and this fluctuating 
intake of vitamin A modifies the normal ^ ratio of the liver as well as 
that of the blood (Braun, ’45). The above mentioned observation that 
' temporary feeding of vitamin A had a rather lasting effect on the in- 
creased vitamin A storage makes it possible to detect administration 
of vitamin A supplements, through liver tests and comparison irifk 
normal ~ ratios, made an appreciable period after the supplement Las 
been stopped. A number of workers have shoivn that the liver vitamin 
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A is decreased under various pathological conditions (Barron ’42- 
Ealli and co-workers, ’41; With, ’40), The liver material here invesU- 
gated contained three specimens obtained from animals at the time of 
pathological disturbances : namely cows no. 284, no. 292 and no. 293 
(table 1). Two of them (no. 284 and no. 292) showed unusual ^ ratios 
of the liver. Blood samples from cows no. 184 and no. 293 showed aa 
abnormal “ ratio at the time when the liver samples were obtained 
Liver specimens from animals no. 3, no. 282, no. 319 and no. 343 were 
obtained immediately after abortion. No abnormal ™ ratio was found 
in these livers at that time, while the ~ ratio of the blood was abnormal 
at this period (Braun, ’45). 


TABLE 3 


Mean vitamin A levels of the liver and of the blood for three groups of animals maintained on 

diets with different vitamin A intahe. 



NUMBKROr 

SrEAN Oi; VIT. A 

IK MVER 

j WEAK OF VIT.A 

IK BLOOD 

High group 

37 

1 <59.2 5.53 

1 20.4 q: 1.18 

Medium group j 

6 

! 42.8 zf 4.09 

1(5.1 1.65 

Low group j 

1 9 

1 

19.5 zf 7.35 

6.7 zf 2,68 


No correlation exists normally between the carotenoid and vitamin A 
values of the liver and those of the blood. Blood tests were made on 
the day of slaughter, and the resulting carotenoid and vitamin A data 
compared with the results of the liver tests (table 1), The only time 
that low vitamin A stores were reflected by low vitamin A levels in the 
blood was during periods of rapid depletion of vitamin A stores of the 
liver without simultaneous intake of carotenoids or vitamin A, as was 
the case in the barn group without shark-liver oil supplement. 

This limited observation was further substantiated by material ob- 
tained from the slaughterhouse. Livers and blood samples were col- 
lected from fifty-two animals, which were used in an experiment in 
which the efKect of different vitamin A diets on the incidence of liver 
abcesses was studied.® The animals (Hereford cattle) bad been kept 
in feed lots in three groups : high vitamin A diet, medium vitamin A 
diet, and low vitamin A diet. The means for the vitamin A stores found 
in each of the three groups and the means for the vitamin A levels of 
the blood of each group are presented in table 3, and the means plotted, 
in terms of percentage of decrease in vitamin A levels between groups, 

» This study ^vas couducted by Drs. H. S. Cameron .and G. H. Hart. Acknon-ledgment is ma* 
for their kind cooperation in collecting these samples. 
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are shown in figure 2. It, can be seen that a tendency towhrds a direct 
relationship between vitamin A stores and the vitamin A level of the 
blood exists only when the former falls below normal levels. 


SUMMARY 

Carotenoid and vitamin A values were obtained from liver samples 
of cows maintained in four dietar)' groups with different carotenoid 
and vitamin A intake. The vitamin A levels of the liver were signifi- 
cantly different among three of the four dietary groups, but similar 
for the shark-liver oil supplemented groups regardless of their basic 
diet. An optimum level for vitamin A storage was thus indicated. 

Results obtained from livers of animals which had been ranintnined 
on a vitamin A enriched diet 6 to 8 months previously indicated a rather 
lasting effect on the vitamin A storage of a relatively short period of 
vitamin A feeding. 

According to observations made on livers from vitamin A-stnrved 
animals and on samples obtained by partial hcpntcctomy, utilization of 
stored vitamin A first forces available carotenoid stores to he converted 
into vitamin A, thus decreasing the carotenoid level vfithont decreasing 
the vitamin A level. 

Similarly to the^ ratios observed in the blood, a tj-pical relationship 
between carotenoid levels and corresponding vitamin A levels appears 
to exjst in the liver. Changes in the ratio with changing carotenoid 
levels are probably caused by the tendency of the organism to maintain 
a constant vitamin A store. The-^ ratio of the liver was found to be 
modified if the animal was fed vitamin A and in certain pathological 
conditions. 

A tendency towards a direct relationship between vitamin A stores 
and the vitamin A level of the blood was found to exist only when the 
former fall below normal levels. 
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editorial review 

THE EEFINEMENT OF IIETABOLIC CALCULATIONS FOR 

nutritional purposes and the problem 

OF “AYAILABIIATY” 

ANCEI. KETS 

Lriharaianj of rhijsiologiatl Hyaime, Vnimsity of .Uinorsota, Jfinncdimtu 
(Jlcrcircd for piiUiMlion AiiK«it 21, lOH) 

The supply and distribution of food under government control in 
rvar time makes great demands on nutritional science. The calculation 
of caloric requirements and the efficiency of food utilization assumes a 
new importance when the results form the basis of internntioual food 
shipments and ration allotments. Even a very small percentage of 
millions of tons represents an impressive amount of food so there is 
an understandable desire to refine caloric calculations to the utmost. 
Such refinement involves several considerations. 

Obviously the first step is to obtain more accurate analytical data on 
the composition of all foods which contribute significantly to the total 
diet. This task has been undertaken by groups of experts in different 
countries, notably England, Canada and the United States. Improved 
tables on food composition are now being made available in this country 
hy the National Research Council. In general, such tables provide in- 
formation on the food content in water, ash, fats and nitrogen as esti- 
mated by chemical procedures. The carbohydrate is obtained hy dif- 
ference, frequently with some correction for “fiber” or “digestibility.” 

Tables of food composition arc used for the estimation of dietary 
adequacy and of human requirements in terms of specific foods. Our 
real concern is with the physiological results obtained from carbohy- 
drates, fats and proteins and these may not he exactly indicated hy the 
amounts of these substances measured by the usual analytical methods. 
MoCance and Widdowson (’42) advocate corrections for “availa- 
bility ”of the carbohydrates and their ideas have influenced the views 
of the British experts so that American and British calculations for 
the caloric value of the current U.S.A. diet systematically differ hv 
something like 5%. ■ ■' 
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Di . L. A. Maynard ( ’44) lias discussed the basis of classical caloric 
calculations and has shown that McCance and Widdowson overlook the 
fact that the standard calorie : gram factor for carbohydrates — • 4.0 : 1 — 
already contains a reasonable oyer-all correction for “availability” of 
carbohydrate calories in the mixed diet. It will be agreed that in nu- 
tritional calculations we should like to use values which would more 
precisely allow for true availability, but the McOance and Widdowsoii 
figures appear to increase the errors for the total diet though they may 
improve the figures for some individual foodstuffs. However, even if 
the McCance and Widdowson tables were more properly constructed 
their use would not eliminate several sources of uncertainty. 

The true problem of availability is not limited to carbohydrates nor 
to matters of simple digestibility- The physiological utilization of food 
is rarely important solefv in terms of total calories or heat units. 
The uses of food for the purposes of growth, tissue maintenance and 
physical work are generally more important and these functions are 
not quantitatively related by an unvarying factor to the total heat. 
There are good reasons to believe that the efficiency of endogenous 
utilization of different nutrients is altered by the physiological des- 
tination of the energy involved. 

There is no intention to question the equivalence of direct and of in- 
direct calorimetry but the forms and places of energy conversions are 
of consequence. Neglect of these questions may lead to errors which, 
though relatively small, seem more significant as nutritional calculations 
become more exact. Unfortunately acceptable data in this field are few 
but several simple examples may be cited. 

Both corn starch and glucose are completely “digestible” but their 
total heats of combustion per unit weight differ by 15%. For 100 gm. 
of these substances the total heats of combustion are 429.71 and 373.69. 
Cal., respectively. The first stage of the metabolism of starch is its 
hydrolysis, and part of the difference in total heat of combustion between 
starch and glucose is represented in heat of hydrolysis amounting to 
about 14.48 Cal. for 100 gm. of corn starch. If some of this hydrolysis 
takes place in cooking the food the corresponding heat of hydrolysis is 
completely lost. Ordinarily most of the hydrolysis takes place in the 
gastro-intestinal tract and this provides body heat which would appear 
in any total calorimetric measurement. But this energy is not “avail- 
able” for any other purpose. It is clear that no single factor for the 
calculation of carbohydrate calories may be applied to both starch 
and glucose without significant error, and even if two different factors 
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are used it is necessary to specify the destination of the calories for 

"lUrknorrathat appreciable amounts of alcohol arc 
olized to yield heat but it has boon argued that calorics of such dubious 
antecedents cannot be utilized to support growth or muscular activity. 
It now appears that alcohol at least may spate other nutrients so they 
may participate in growth (Mitchell, ’33) and that alcohol may even 
provide energy for muscular contraction (Sommorkamp, ’24; Grubbs 
and Hitchcock, *38). The efficiency iu either process is unknown. The 
question is not entirely trivial when we note that alcohol may provide 
as much as 10 or even 20% of the total calories of the diet for some 


groups iu northern and central Europe. 

A more important example is the question of the cfTiciency of fats as 
fuel for muscular work. In this laboratory we have been able to confirm 
the findings of Krogli and Lindbard ( ’20) and of Bierring ( ’32) that, 
calorie for calorie, fat is less efficient than carbohydrate in the produc- 
tion of external work. The over-all difference is about 12%, that is 
about 112 cal. of mixed fats must be used to produce tlio same number 
of kilogram meters of external work as produced by 100 cal. of mixed 
carbohydrates. Since under the most favorable conditions muscular 
work is only about 25% efficient, it appears tliat the actual metabolic 
pathway — fat calories to muscular contraction calories — involves an 
excess wastage of about 16%. On the other hand, there is no difference 
if the calorics are needed solely to maintain body temperature. The 
significance of tliese facts appears if wc consider that on the avferage 
from 40 to 50% of all food calorics are used in the production of mus- 
cular work and that in heavy industry and in military operations as 
much as 75% of the total calories may go into work. In contrast as 
little as 10% of the energy expenditure of the hospital patient may be 
devoted to muscular activity. 


The few exact studies which have been made on the fuel of muscular 
work in man do not differentiate sufficiently between different types of 
fats and different types of carboliydrates. There are marked differonce.s 
in rates of metabolism of different sugars and quite likely somewhat 
different metabolic pathways are involved. It is probable that those 
differences are reflected in differences in physiological economy Nor 
do we have adequate infoi-mation as to the relative elfleiency of pro- 
tems the support of muscular work. In terms of total cfficiencv 
what 18 to be done with the calorie.s of specific dynamic action? 

Under some ideal laboratory conditions the calculation of caloric 
lequirements may be made with considerable accuracy but in real life 
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situations the errors are large. Even painstaking calculations with 
small homogeneous groups frequently lead to apparent absurdities. The 
recent study by Wiehl ('44) provides examples. Comparison of food 
intake versus elaborately computed “requirements” indicated that 
55.3% of 272 private school pupils were undernourished hut of these 
supposedly calorically deficient pupils only 11.1% were underweight 
while 47.7% of them were overweight by 7.5% or more. The incomplete 
data on public high school pupils suggest even greater discrepancies. 

In this brief discussion it has not seemed necessary to consider the 
natural variability of foods which imposes an inherent limitation to 
the detailed accuracy of any tables of composition when applied to any 
particular sample or diet. The study of nutrition has made enormous 
strides in recent years but it is well to reflect on the limitations of 
present knowledge in making quantitative applications to man. There 
is some danger that revision of caloric tables to include “available 
carbohydrate” in the old sense may lead to a false sense of accuracy. 
Much more research, especially quantitative studies on man, is needed to 
create a true science of nutrition. 
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EFFECTS OF LIGHT lETEHSlTY, DAY LENGTH, 
TEMPEEATUHE, and OTHEE BNmONMENTAL FAGTOES 
ON THE ASCOEBIC ACID CONTENT 
OF TOMATOES 

KAIil. C. HAMNER, LEON BERNSTEIN AND L. A. MAYNARD 
U.S. Plant, Soil ani Nvtriiion laboratory, AiiricuUiiral P.eiearch Aiministrahan, 
Ithaca, Kcto Tori: 

(Received for pulilication August 28, 1044) 


VaviatioBs in tlie ascorWc acid content of ripe tomatoes are knobvn 
to Ee large (Hamner and lilaynnrd, '42). The review of tbe literature 
revealed, liowovev, tliat tbe data were higbly conflicting ns to tbe factors 
responsible for the variations. It was evident that the majority of the 
studies hod not been sufficiently well controlled to determine the effects 
of specific factors and their possible interrelations. Therefore, a study 
was begun in this laboratory 4 years ago in the hope of obtaining 
specific information which could bo utilized in practice to provide con- 
sumers with tomatoes of a higher aud more reliable nutritional quality. 
This study has conceutratod on cnviroumcutal factors. Most of the 
work has been done with an inbred strain of Bonny Best tomatoes and 
has stressed the use of carefully established conditions so tliat as many 
environmental factors ns possible were under control. 

A study of the variations in carotene content of tomatoes has ap- 
peared in a separate report (Ellis and Hamner, ’43). In the present 
report, results are presented of a series of e.xporiments, some of which 
involve field grown plants and others which were conducted under 
controlled conditions. The work deraonstrates that very large varia- 
tions in ascorbic acid content of tomatoes may be associated with grow- 
ing conditions and indicates that a factor of primary importance in 
determining the ascorbic acid level may be the light intensity a few 
days previous to harvest. 


Hnless otherwise stated, the fruits were analyzed on the day that 
they became red over the entire surface. The methods used in snmplin- 
and anatyzing were those previously described (Hamner et «al. ’42^ 
Many individual fruits were analyzed in obtaining each moan value, and 
the number of fruits, together with the standard error, is presented! All 
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values are presented in milligrams of ascorbic acid per 100 gm. of frodi 
fruit. _ - ’ " 

V ariations in fruit from different locations 

In previous studies (Hamner et al., ’42), it was found that plants 
of an inbred strain of Bonny Best tomatoes, gro-svn at five widely sepa- 
rated locations in the United States, produced fruit which differed 
markedly in ascorbic acid content. These variations in ascorbic acid 
content, associated with location, could not be correlated vith soil con- 
ditions or cultural practices, and presumably were related to climatic 
differences from one location to another. 

Because of ’the results just mentioned, fruits from many locations 
were analyzed in order to determine the magnitude of the variations in 
ascorbic acid which might be associated with climatic conditions dur- 
ing the growing season. Since all our experiments with tomatoes have 
indicated that soil variables produce relatively little effect upon ascorbic 
acid, fruit from plants grown in soil under the cultural practices pre- 
valent at a given location was obtained for analyses. The fruits were 
picked when ripe, carefully packed in paper, and shipped by express 
to Ithaca, New York, for analysis.* 

The fruits were analyzed as soon as they arrived at Ithaca. lYliile 
some lots of fruit were doubtless picked at more advanced stages of 
ripeness than others, and some were a longer time en route than others, 
these factors were probably not of great importance in determining the 
differences in ascorbic acid values obtained. Work of others (as re- 
viewed by Hamner and Maynard, ’42), as well as woz'k described Inter 
in this report, indicates that the changes in ascorbic acid content during 
storage for a week at room temperature and during the later stages of 
ripening are not great unless the fruits are obviously “ovmr-ripe”. AH 
of these samples were firm and at the “red-ripe” stage. 

The result of the analyses are given in table 1. Variations in ascorbic 
acid content are large even for the same variety. Fruits of Marglobe 
varied from 14.4 d: 2.12 to 30.6 ± 2.04; of Rutgers, from 8.4 ± 0.50 to 
ig j ^ 1 . 17 ; of Pritchard, from 10.7 ± 0.88 to 29.0 ± 1.29. Of the two 
varieties, Marglobe and Rutgers, the former consistently had more 
ascorbic acid at any particular location, except at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Both Pritchard and Marglobe were available at only three locations. 
At two Pritchard had about SO^c less ascorbic acid, and at one tbe 
values were about the same. At two locations, Pritchard and Rutgers 
had about the same ascorbic acid values. 

^GrateM aetao^vleagmcnt is made to numerous individuals n-ho cooperated in snppl'i”? 
these fruits. 
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The results of the analyses arc given in table 1. Variations in ascorbic 
30.6 ± 2.04. "Wbile tbe nature of the ejipevinicnt is such that the exact 
cause of these variations cannot be ascertninecl, it seems probable that 
environmental differences among locations were more important than 
varietal differences. 


T.U11.1; 1 

JsmrMc acid content af lomotocs raised <n tariotis parts af the Vailed Slates durin.a the 

of 


DAT* 

AifA- 

IsTTtD 




Madison, ^Vi8. 9/11 

Kingston, B. I, 8/29 
Kolgate, Ohio 9/1 
East Lansing, Mich. 9/1 
State College, Pa. 8/31 
AmeSi To'iva 9/4 

St. Paul, Minn, 9/8 
Fresno, Calif. 9/8 

Orono, Maine 9/21 

Knoxrille, Tenn. 8/29 

irenatchea, Wash. 9/1 

Auburn, Alabama 9/2 

Charleston, S. 0. 9/ll 

Lafayette, Ind. 0/4 


.^rean ± S.E. 

.Vo. of 

Mmh i S E. 

Vo. « 
ariatp 

17.2 ± 0.76 

14 

Jff.o 2 ; 1.09 

13 

15.5 ± 0.75 

15 

S.4 ± 0.50 

D 

22.3 ± 0.90 

33 

lOA ± 0.90 

12 

1G.7 ± 0.67 

15 

14.2 ± D.5D 

15 

15.7 ±0.63 

IS 

34.5 ± 0.70 

13 

18.4 ± 1.20 

14 

55.6 ± 0.00 

33 

19.S £ 1.30 

30 



34.4 ± 2.12 

3 



30.0 * S.O, 

32 




“ S E 

' ‘ ' ' aitalytfi 


J8.D:i:2.52 
2V.7 ± 0.8S 


U.l :t 0.78 
29.0 a: 1.C9* 
J9.8 a: 3.13 


3-t 

II 


14 

30 

3C 


3S.9 :t LJ2 


10 


* The following results were obtained with 

Hiversifle, Calif. 

Biversidc, Calif. 

Aft. Carmel, Conn. 

Oavis, Calif. 

Daris, Calif. 

Lafayette, Infl, 


38.8 S: 3.50 
30.7 ±3.17 


11 


V'arietj; 

Stone 
Fear^oa 
John Baer 
Pearson 

S.Tata Clara Canner 
Baldimore 

‘Twelre frnit, n-erc picKed ,rl,en parUail, 


rarioOB other vnrietics at different loe.-itiou,: 
Ifate 
VI 
on 
s/so 


8/2S 

S/25 

0/i 


jVn.onoTj/eed Mean ; 

14 

15 
Iff 


50 

19 


:5J?. 

20.9 ± 0.81 

30.2 ± 0.82 
33.5 ± fl.OO 
20.0 ± 0.07 

22.2 ± l.iz 

39.7 ±1.01 

^ ripe and gave values averaging og_5 .f, ^ 

•^e(a.a.,edgn,ent i, ^ ^ - 20 partially red; 400 

■ these tealts. 
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“mature green” (large size, light green with some areas of the surface 
almost white) ; 20 immature green” (about half the size of average 
ripe fruit). All fruits were analyzed immediately except for 380 of the 
“mature green” fruits which were used in the storage experiment. 
These were divided into five lots. A lot of 50 was placed at each of the 
following storage temperatures : 65°, 70°, and 90°F. An additional lot 
was placed in storage at 75°F. At each of the storage temperatures, 
the fruits were analyzed as soon as they turned red over the entire sur- 
face. At the higher temperatures some did not turn red, but rather 
changed from a green to a yellowish pink. These were analyzed when 
they had lost most of their green color. After 10 days of storage, ten 
fruits stored at 75°F. were analyzed which were at the “pink” stage, 
and an additional ten which were still green (table 2). 


TABLE 2 

Ascoriic acid content of fruit at different stages of ripeness and storage at 
different temperatures. 


TREATMEKT 

STAGE OF 
RtPEKESS 

NO. 

OF 

ANAL' 

TSES 

ASCORBIC 

ACID 

MO./lOO GM. 
FRESH 
IVEIGHT 1 

1 

1 

[ TREATilENT 

STAGE OF 
RIPENESS 

NO. 

OF 

ANAE- 

YSES 

ascorbic 

ACID 

MG./lOOOSt. 

FRESH 

Initial 

Immature 



stored at ; 




harvest 

green 

20 

14.0 ± 0.51 1 75°— 1 week 

Red-ripe 

11 

17.3 ± 1.11 


Mature 


1 

1 

2 weeks 

Red-ripe 

52 

12.9 ± 0.36 


green 

20 

15.0 ± 0.69 ' 

3 weeks 

Red-ripe 

23 

7.6 ± 0.3S 


Pink 

20 

15.4 ± 0.45 , 

80° — 1 week 

Red-ripe 

7 

14.0 ± 1.55 


Red-ripe 

20 

16.2 ± 0.64 1 

2 weeks 

Red-ripe 

25 

9.8 ± 0.99 


Over-ripe 

8 

16.6 ± 0.91 i 

3 weeks 

Red-ripe 

13 

7.1 ±0.48 

Stored at: 



1 

90° — 1 week 

Ripe ’ 

5 

14.0 ± 0.48 

65° — 1 week 

Red-ripe 

4 

14.5 It 2.11 1 

2 weeks 


19 

10.8 ± 0.68 

2 weeks 

Red-ripe 

12 

15.0 ± 1.78 





3 weeks 

Red-ripe 

7 

8.5 ± 0.39 

75° .md re- 

M.Ttiire 



70° — 1 week 

Red-ripe 

6 

14.4 ± 1.35 1 

moved after 

green 

10 

S.S ± 0.47 

2 weeks 

Red-ripe 

18 

12.9 ± 0.66 i 

10 days 

Pink 

8 

13.1 ±1.30 

3 weeks 

Red-ripe 

10 

8.2 ± 0.75 j 

storage 

Red-ripe 

17 

14.5 ± 0.50 


* Did not beome red-ripe. Analyzed when yellowish pink. 


At the time of the initial harvest, the green fruits were only slightly 
lower in ascorbic acid than the ripe ones. Those which ripened during 
the first week of storage were approximately as rich in the vitamin as 
those which were ripe at the initial harvest. Fruits ripening during 
the second week of storage tended to be a little lower in ascorbic acid, 
especially at the higher storage temperatures, and those ripening sub- 
sequent to 2 weeks of storage, regardless of storage temperature, were 
appreciably lower in ascorbic acid, and the variability between fnnt^ 
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was mucli less. After 10 days of storage at 75“F., the degree of ripe- 
ness ^vas correlated ^ritl^ marked differences “ 
fruit liaviuB values appreciably lovrer than ripe fruit Perhaps those 
indmdual green fruits which were low in ascorbic acid at the time of 
the initial harvest were the same ones winch ripened last m sto . ^ 
and thus account for some of the apparent decrease durmg s<;ora^e._ It 
is also possible that ascorbic acid was destroyed more rapidly duun„ 
storage in those which were the “greenest” upon entering storage. 


Variety and fertiliser treatment 

In previous reports (Hamner et al., >42; Lyon et al., >43, ’44) the in- 
of miivoral iwitviUou oiv aacorMc acid eoatcTvt v:as found to be ot 
relatively minor importance. "While certain levels of supply of some 
of the elements did affect the ascorbic acid content, the concomitant 
effects on growth and fruitfulness were so great that it is doubtful if 
similar levels of supply would occur under field conditions of commercial 
production. 

During the summer of 1942, analyses were made of three varieties 
grown at the New York State Experiment Station, Geneva, New York. 
The details of the experimental design, fertilizer treatments, growth 
and yield data, etc., will be reported by Dr. C. B. Snyre in a separate 
publication. There were seven fertilizer treatments with three replica- 
tions of each treatment for each variety, and seven fruits were analyzed 
from each replicate. The mean values for ascorbic acid content of 
each treatment are given in table 3. The significant variation seems to 

TABLe 3 


Ascorbic odd content of tomatoes produced irtih plants (frown at Oenevo, Neto Torh, on soil 
receiving seven different ferixliset frentmenfa. 



FFRTILIZER APfLIC-VTION*! ’ 

1 T%niETy (AscoRBiOAciDiK MO./lOO art.mmiTaoiT) 

J 

Kind 

Ihs Jaetf 

Stoke<<]sIe 


N.V. S»a»e 

. Tc«ahti«tvt 


None 

None 

22,2 i 0.99 

20.8 ± 0.65 

20.7 ± 0.68 

21.2 


0'20*10 

600 

24.5 * 0.78 

20.9 0.67 

23.5 ± 1.10 

23.0 


5-20*10 

600 

22.3 2: 1.33 

23.0 :f: 0.85 

21.6 It 0.5S 

22.3 


20-20*10 

600 

18.7 S: 0.67 

18.0 ± 0.-16 

19,6 ± 1..'j5 

18.8 


5-20-10* 

600 

21.6 ± 0.86 

21.2 ± 0.70 

21.0 ± 0.84 

21.3 


5-20-20 

600 

29.9 O.TO 

19.9 ± 0.65 

20.3 ± 0.57 

20.0 

' 

3-12- 6* 

1000 

21.2 ± 0.84 

20.5 0.46 

21.3 0.85 

21.2 


Varietal 

mean 

21.5 

20.6 

31.2 


’ 

'Pigares show percentages ot available N, P, and K as total N, P,0., and K,0 obtained bv 


' analysis of fettilker. 


* Sisty pounds of MgO as MgSO* T?ere also added in this trcatiorah 

* Premium grade. 
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be associated witli a lieavy application of nitrogen (20-20-10) wliicli 
resulted in low ascorbic acid values. The differences between this treai* 
ment and tbe others were not great and were probably of little applied 
significance. In light of the I'esnlts of aii experiment described subso- 
quently, it seems possible that these low values may have been associ- 
ated with the influence of the heavy nitrogen application in prochicii)| 
greater foliage and resultant shading of the fruit. 

TemperaUire and huniidUy 

In this experiment, use was made of three control chambers previ- 
ously desci’ibed (Haniuer, ’44). The respective temperature and 
humidity of the chambers was: chamber 1, 78° ±: 2°F. and 90±5fc; 
chamber 2, 63° ±; 2°F. and 84 ■± 5% ; chamber 3, 78° ± 2°F. and 30 to 
50% relative humidity. Thus, chambers 1 and 2 were operated at two 
different temperatures with approximately the same vapor pressure 
deficit (equivalent to 2.3 mm. of mercury). Chambers 1 and 3 were op- 
erated at the same temperature with a relatively high and a relatively 
low hurnidity, respectively. The chambers were illuminated for U 
hours each day with “white” and “daylight” fluorescent lamps being 
used alternately (Hamner, ’44), the illumination intensities as meas- 
ured by a Weston foot-candle meter being from 800 to 900 foot-candles. 
The various environmental factors, other than those under study, wore 
controlled as nearly alike as possible. 

Seedlings of the inbred strain of Bonny Best tomatoes were germi- 
nated in sand in tbe greenhouse and the seedlings transplanted singly 
into two-gallon crocks containing quartz sand. Eight plants w'ere placed 
in each chamber, and eight more plants Avere continued on experiment 
in the greenhouse. The plants were watered three times each wed 
with a balanced nutrient solution. Bach week the crocks were thor- 
oughly flushed Avith distilled AAmter and nutrient solution applied im- 
mediately thereafter. The plants greAv most rapidly at high temperatiirf 
and hnmidity (chamber 1) and nearly as rapidly at high temperature 
and variable humidity (chamber 3), Avhereas in chamber 2 growth wn? 
much slower. The tops of the plants Avere supported Avith string in 
order that the foliage of each might receive as much light as possible. 
The plants were not pruned in any AA'ay, The differences hetAvcon tbe 
plants in chamber 1 and chamber 3 AA^ere never very great, altbougb 
the plants of chamber 1 had slightly longer internodes and somewliat 
longer leaves than those of chamber 3. The plants of chamber 3 morn 
eloselv resembled compai-able plants groAvn in tbe greenhouse than 
plauts of the other two chambers. The plants in chamber 2 grew miici! 
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more slowly, ' produced sliort inlcriiodes and relatively large leaves. 
Growtli of axillary buds was abundant, producing a plant witlr many 
branches and a bush appearance. Since these plants were used subse- 
quently in another experiment no data are available as to dry weight 
accumulation and fruit rveight. 

Fruiting occurred at a much later date in chamber 2 than in the 
other two chambers, but the number of fruits set was larger. The fruits 
produced' in the low temperature chamber were small and irregularly 
shaped (Watts, ’31), whereas those at the higher temperatures wore 
relatively small as compared to fruits produced in the greenhouse or 
out-of-doors, but were regular in shape. No differences were noted in 
the amount or airpearance of fruits from chambers 1 and 3. The fruits 
were harvested on the morning of the day that they became red over 
the entire surface. 

Ascorbic acid analyses rvere made on individual fruits. The results 
of the ascorbic acid analyses in milligrams per 100 gm. fresh weight were 
as follows: chamber 1, 18.5 ± 0.30 (n = 29); chamber 2, 15.G i; 0.54 
(n=34) ; chamber 3, 19.4 ± 0.39 (n = ll) ; and from the greenhouse 
plants, 21.5 it 0.3.5 (n = 24). The temperatures used in this experi- 
ment were fairly extreme. A continuous temperature of 63°F. is just 
about as low as tomato plants can stand to grow and still produce a crop, 
while a oontiuuous temperature of 78°P. is approaching the upper 
temperature limits in which plants may be grown successfully. The 
ascorbic acid vahres at GS^F. (chamber 2) are significantly lower than 
those at 78°F . (chambers 1 and 3), although the differences are not great. 
The plants grown in the gveenhonse produced fruit higher in ascorbic 
acid than in any of the chambers. 


Length of photoperiod 

Tomato plants of the Bonny Best inbred strain were grown in two 
of the control chambers in a manner very similar to that described in 
the previous section. The temperature of the two chambers was main- 
tained at 73° i: 2°F., and the relative humidity varied from 60 to 85%. 
One chamber was illuminated for 8 hours each day and the other 
chamber for 16 hours. The experiment was conducted from April to 
July, and comparable plants were grown in the greenhouse, exposed 
to the natural variations in day length. The results of the ascorbic 
acid analyses m milligrams per 100 gm, fresh weight of fruit were as 
follows: chamber 1, 8-hour photoperiod, 16.7 ± 0.28 (n = o3) • chamber 
; W-5±0-33 (n = 41); greenhouse, 22.0 ± 0.37 

(n 59). The plants on tlie 8-liour photoperiod were significantly 
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lower in ascorbic- acid than those gro^vn in the 16-hour photoperiod, 
whereas the plants grown in'the greenhouse produced fruit appreciably 
higher in ascorbic acid than those from either of the chambers. 

Sunshine and shade 

On j\Iay 4, 1943, seeds of the Bonny Best inbred strain of tomatoes we 
planted in sand contained in small crocks (about five -seeds per pot) 
and watered thrice weekly with a balanced nutrient solution. Once each 
week the pots were flooded with distilled water. Shortly after germina- 
tion, the seedlings were thinned so as to leave two uniform seedlings 
per crock. On May 28, the seedlings were transplanted to quartz sand' 
contained in 2-gallon crocks, one seedling per crock. On June 19, forty 
plants were placed outdoors in the sunshine and divided into groups of 
eight plants each. The individual plants of the various groups were 
randomized as to position. 

One group of plants, designated as the sunshine control plants, re- 
mained in the sunshine throughout the rest of the experiment. The 
second group was grovm in sunshine until the first blossoms appeared 
on June 22-23. These were tagged, and all unopened flower buds in 
that cluster were removed. The plants were then shaded with cheese 
cloth until the fruits ripened and were analyzed. The cheese cloth shade 
reduced illumination by 75% during bright days, as measured with a 
Weston foot-candle meter. The third group remained in sunshine until 
July 8, at Avhich time each plant had three or four fruits, approximately 
i of an inch in diameter. These were tagged ; all other fruits and blos- 
soms in that particular cluster were removed, and the plants placed in 
the shade where they remained until the fruits ripened and were 
analyzed. The fourth group was transferred to the shade on July 14, 
when each plant had three or four fruits approximately half grown, i.e., 
from 1 to 2 inches in diameter. The fifth group remained in the sun- 
shine until each plant had developed from one to four “mature green” 
fruits, that is, of full size and pale green without any indication of red. 
Four plants of this group were transferred to shade on July 20, and 
four others on July 26. 

A second lot of plants was handled in much the same way as that de- 
scribed above with respect to planting and cultural procedures. Tbe i 
seeds were planted on May 20 in the small crocks and transplanted to j 
the larger crocks on June 10. On June 19, the plants were placed out- ! 
doors and exposed to full sunshine for 3 days. On June 22, when the i 
plants were approximately 4 to 5 inches high, all plants were placed m . 
the shaded area. Forty plants were used, and these w'ere divided in o 
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five groups of eight plants each. The various groups were comparable 
to those previously deserihed, except that the plants were transferred 
from shade to full sunlight at stages comparable to the transfer of the 
previous groups from sunshine to shade. 

An outline of the treatments and vitamin analyses is given in table 4. 
Of the control plants, those groum throughout the experimental period 
with full exposure to sunshine produced fruits with an average ascorbic 
acid content of 25.8 ± 0.63 mg. per 100 gm. fresh weight, while those 
grown in shade produced fruits with an average ascorbic acid content of 


TABLE 4 


.iscorbic acid content of tomato /ruit from pTants iransferred from ghadf to sunliffht onti 
vice versa at vorioiis of fruit drvrlopmrnf. 

TRExTilRST OT PI..VSTR 

STAOB OT rnUJT nSVELOPStlST 

Grown in »un«h>ne • 

Grown in ah&do* 

TSASsyinniD 

So. o( 
fniU 
anxtyt«d 

A»ml>»c acid 
content In me. 
per too Km trefhwt. 

Xf>. of 
fruit 
analjrred 

Ascorbic add 
contest in mjr. 
per 100 Ktft. fresh wt. 

Controls; not transferred 

56 

25.8 2: 0.63 

43 

1.5.5 ± 0.43 


Transferred to shade 

Transferred to sunshino 

Transferred at time of 
drst blossom 

17 

17.0 ±0.88 

27 

26.1 ±0.83 

Transferred at time first ftnits 
were i in, in diameter 

13 

17.3 ± 1.75 

If) 

27.0 ± 0.78 

Trjfhsferred at time first fruits 
were J in. in diameter 

27 

1.5.8 ± 0.8S 

23 

20.2 ± O.CS 

Transferred at time first fruits 
were “m.ature green” 

23 

16.8 ± 0.72 

17 

23.4 ± l.OS 


* Plants were placed outdoots with full exposure to summer sunshine. 

’Plants were placed under a cheese-cloth shade which resulted in decrease in illumination of 
about 75% during bright summer days (ns measured with a Weston foot-candle meter)- 


15.5 ± 0.43 mg. The plants which were transferred from sunshine to 
shade produced fruits with an average ascorbic acid content not signifi- 
cantly different from the shade controls, regardless of the stage of 
development at the time of the transfer. The plants which were trans- 
ferred from shade to_ sunshine produced fruit udth an average ascorbic 
acid content not significantly different from the sunshine controls. 

It is apparent that the production of ripe fruit under shade has re- 
snlted in a considerable decrease in ascorbic acid content in comparison 
with fruit produced by plants growing in sunshine. The effect of shad- 
ing seems to be produced during the period just before the fruits ripen. 
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No transfers were made at the time some of the fruits were partially 
colored, and therefore there was no measure of the rapidity- ^ith wLicii 

a_ changing environment influences the ascorbic acid content clurine 
ripening. 

DISCUSSION 

^ The present study has dealt with the specific factors of possible sig- 
nificance in the variations in ascorbic acid content of tomatoes grovn 
at different locations. Neither the nature of the soil nor fertilization 
has been found to exert any marked effect. There is also little evidence 
in this work that the location effects can he ascribed to differences in 
temperature, humidity, or variations in day length. The two tempera- 
tures used were fairly extreme. Plants growing in the field are sub- 
jected to temperature variations that are much more extreme but not 
continuous. It would seem that if temperature variations had a marked 
effect upon the ascorbic acid content of field-gro^vn plants, greater dif- 
ferences would have been noted in the results of this experiment. It is 
possible that rapid fluctuations in temperature might have greater ef- 
fects upon ascorbic acid values than continuous treatment mth a low 
or a high temperature. The two day-lengths used were sufficiently differ- 
ent to warrant the expectation that much greater differences would not 
be observed under the natural variations in day length which occur 
from season to season. However, the illumination intensities used in 
the experimental chambers were relatively low, and it may be that at 
higher intensities, greater differences in ascorbic acid content would 
have been associated with the two day-length treatments. The two rela- 
tive humidities used were sufficiently different to result in effects upon 
growth, but produced no effects upon ascorbic acid content. While 
much greater differences in humidity occur under field conditions, if 
seems likely that, were humidity playing a dominant role in determining 
ascorbic acid values, there would have been some differences in thii 
experiment. 

Tlie 0216 variablo so far studiGd 'wliicli sgoihs to exercise marked cf- 
fects is light intensity. Variations in ascorbic acid content associated 
^vith differences in this. factor were relatively great. Furthermor^. 
shifting the plants from one light intensity to another produced rapid 
changes in the ascorbic acid content of the fruit. It seems possible that 
the intensity of illumination maybe the dominant factor in determining 

ascorbic acid values under many conditions. 

Eeports (Jones et al., ’44) that nitrogen fertilization decrease, 
ascorbic acid content of fruits seem conclusive. Our evidence mdica 
that this nitrogen effect may be an indirect one. It was found here < 
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fertilization with nitrogen caused a decrease in ascorbic acid content of 
fruit from tield-gromi plants. In previous studies (Hamner et al.j 42), 
no influence of nitrogen supply to tomato plants grown outside in sand 
culture was found. In the latter case, the iflants were grown outside in 
sand cultures, the vines were supported on poles, and the axillary growth 
was removed. The pots were about 4 feet apart so that the individual 
plants were evenly illuminated by direct sunshine. In the fertilizer ex- 
periment reported here in which nitrogen fertilization decreased as- 
corbic acid content, the plants were grown in the field in rows 3 feel 
apart, and the plants were not pruned in any way. Thus, the heavy ap- 
plication of nitrogen in the field experiment undoubtedly produced more 
foliage, with resultant increased shading of some leaves by others. In the 
sand culture experiment on .the other hand, while greater growth and 
more foliage were produced in the cultures supplied with more nitrogen, 
the design of the experiment was such that increased foliation did not 
cause increased shading. Thus, one might explain the effect of nitrogen 
in decreasing ascorbic acid content in one experiment and not in another. 

Eeports in the literature give abundant supporting evidence of the 
influence of light intensity on ascorbic acid content (Hamner and 
Maynard, ’42; Majnard and Beeson, ’43). This evidence includes re- 
ports that the amount of ascorbic acid in individual fruit on one tree 
may be proportional to the amount of light received during ripening. 
Cloudy weather has been reported to decrease ascorbic acid, and the 
side of individual fruit exposed to the sun has been found richer in 
ascorbic acid than the shaded side. There has been disagreement as to 
whether or not greenhouse-grown tomato fruits contain less ascorbic 
acid than field gro\vn fruits, and it may be possible that those investi- 
gators who recorded the decrease in greenhouse-grown plants were 
utilizing greenhouses in which the intensity of illumination was ap- 
preciably lower than outdoors. In previous work from this laboratory 
(Hamner et al., ’42), no difference between greenhoirse and field-grorni 
fruit was noted, but the plants grorvn in the greenhouse were exposed 
to intensities of illumination at least 90% of that outdoors. 

Thus, the assumption that light intensity- previous to harvest plays 
the dominant role in determining ascorbic acid levels in tomato fruit of 
a given variety does not seem to conflict with any- of the other experi- 
mental data. It seems possible that much of the effect ascribed to season 
and location may be due to variations in this factor. Since tbis work 
indicated that rapid change in ascorbic acid takes place followin"- a 
change in intensity of illumination, it would seem desirable to harvest 
fruit after a few days of bright sunny weather if maximum ascorbic acid 
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values are to be obtaiued. It may be possible that production of fruit 
tor canning purposes in regions where light intensity is eonsistentlr 
high would result in more ascorbic acid in the canned product, assuni- 
ing, of course, that the processing methods preserved most of tk 
ascorbic acid present in the fresh fruit. The results of this work em- 
phasize the importance of considering illumination intensities in inter- 
preting the results of experimentation dealing with factors influencing 
ascorbic acid content of plants. 

SUMMARY 

The influence of environmental variables on the ascorbic acid content 
of tomatoes has been studied in the field and under controlled conditions 
in the laboratory. Evidence is presented that ascorbic acid content is 
only slightly, if at all, influenced by; (1) degree of ripeness after tbe 
fruit is “mature green”, (2) storage of the fruit for 10 to 14 days at 
temperatures from 65°P. to 90°F., (3) fertilizer treatment of the plants 
(although nitrogen fertilization may cause a slight decrease), and (4) 
relative humidity to which the plants are exposed. 

Under controlled growing conditions fruits produced under lowered 
temperatures and shortened day length were somewhat lower in ascorbic 
acid. 

By far the greatest influence on ascorbic acid content was produced 
by variations in light intensity previous to harvest. Increases in the 
ripe fruit of 66% in ascorbic acid resulted when plants were transferred 
fi'om shade to sunshine at the time the fruit was mature green, A dis- 
cussion is given of the possible significance of these results with the 
suggestion that the light intensity to which the plants are exposed just 
previous to harvest may be the dominant factor in determining the 
ascorbic acid content of ripe fruit. 
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SHORT PERIOD BLOOD SUGAR. TIME CURVES 

following ingestion of sucrose 

I. M. nABiftovriTcn 

Departmct of ilctatolism, The Montreal General nosi-ftai, Afontrenl, Cann.la 
(Bcceieci lot poUiention August 31, 1014) 

Thei'o is a ividespvcad impvcssion that, for immediate muscular ivovk, 
tlie typo of sugar is important; tliat dextrose is a better source of 
energy for tbis purpose than sucrose since, unlike tbe latter, it does 
not require digestion before it is absorbed from Ibe alimentary tract. 
Many years ago, however, Higgins (’16) demonstrated tbe rapidity 
with which oral administration of sucrose may increase the respiratory 
quotient, as compared with dextrose; whereas, sucrose produced a very 
marked rise as early as 4 minutes, a definite rise was not noted with 
dextrose until a lapse of 20 minutes. The effects of other sugars and of 
alcohol were also investigated and, from these data, Higgins concluded 
that sucrose begins to bo burned “quite ns soon as aleobol’’. That 
sucrose affects the respiratory quotient more rapidly than dextrose was 
also noted later by Deuel (’27) and more recently by Carpenter (’40). 
Higgins suggested that part of the increase of the respiratory quotient 
following ingestion of sucrose, especially when the quotient exceeds 
1.0, is due to formation of fat. Lactic acid formation from the fructose 
fraction, with resultant liberation of carbon dioxide, bas been sug- 
gested as a factor (Cathcavt and Markowitz, ’27 ; Campbell and Maltby, 
’28; IVieizuckowski and Laniewski, ’31; Bachmaun and Haldi, ’37). 
Edwards, Bensley, Dill and Carpenter (’44), however, have clearly 
shown that after allowing for the effects of blood lactic acid, tbe cor- 
rected quotient was still greater after fructose than after the same 
amount of glucose. Regardless of the cause — comhustion or synthesis 
— the relevant facts here are that the respiratory quotient increases 
rapidly; that it increases more rapidly than 3 vith dextrose, and that 
sucrose cannot produce such increase until the products of its hvdrolysis 
have been absorbed from the alimentary tract. 

Diabetics who require insulin and who suffer from hvpoglycacmic 
reactions as the result of overdosage afford a unique opportunity for 
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testing tile rapidity ndtli wliicli sucrose is hydrolyzed in the intestinal 
tract and the rapidity with which the product of this hydrolysis are 
absorbed by observation of (a) the response to sucrose ingestion sub- 
jectively and (b) the rapidity with which the ingested sucrose increases 
the concentration of sugar in the blood. 

It is a iveli-known fact that, though the hypoglycaemia produced by 
an overdose of insulin may continue for hours in severe cases and re- 
quire large amounts (hundreds of grams) of sugar to combat it, even 
when the latter is administered intravenously, in very mild cases the 
disagreeable symptoms may disappear within 2 or 3 minutes — in some 
cases in 1 minute — following ingestion of a little orange juice, pro- 
vided the latter is taken on an empty stomach. For this reason, it 1ms 
been a routine practice in the wards of The Montreal General Hospital 
since insulin was first used to treat all mild reactions in this manner. 
Oranges, however, in their natural state, contain approximately equal 
quantities of sucrose and dextrose (Eoberts and Gaddum, ’37). No 
conclusions, therefore, can be drawm from these experiences with respect 
to the rapidity with which sucrose increases the blood sugar. The ex- 
periences with diabetics in their homes, however, are of some signifi- 
cance. It has been the routine during the same period to advise such 
patients to carry with them at all times the ordinary commercial cubes 
of cane sugar, and the results have been equally satisfactory ; dextrose 
has never been used in this clinic for the control of insulin reactions, 
except in very severe cases which required sugar intravenously Sub- ' 
jeetive improvement, however, is not as reliable as actual determination 
of the sugar content of the blood as an indication of the rapidity with 
which sugars or their derivatives are absorbed from the alimentary 
tract The purpose here, therefore, is to record the results of blood 
sugar determinations made in cases in insulin hypoglycaemia at 1- 
minute intervals following ingestion of sucrose. 

T^IETIIOD OP IjrVESTIGATION 

Selection of siiljects 

With large excesses of insulin, no increase of blood sugar may be 
noted for many hours even after administration of large amounts 
(hundreds of grams) of sugar (Rabinowitch, Fowler and Bensley, ’37). 
Such cases, therefore, afford no indication of the^ rapidity with winch 
the administered sugar is absorbed from the alimentary tract. The 
subjects used in this investigation, therefore, included only those wlio 
had very mild reactions. 
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Condition of subjects 

Failure to note a rapid increase of blood sugar 
of sugar may be due not to slow absorption directly but to a sloj 
emptying of the stomach; it is well knoivn, that food loaves the stomnci 
most rapidly when it is administered on an empty stomach. In ore , 
therefore, to exclude as much as possible artificially delayed absorption 
due to this factor, the only subjects studied were those who had insulin 
reactions m the fasting state, that is, in the morning, approximate y, 
15 hours after the last (evening) meal. Without exception, all of tlio 
subjects were being treated with protamine zinc insnlin which, because 
of its prolonged action, tends to produce low blood sugars the follow- 
ing morning in the fasting state — 24 hours after its inicction. 


Sucrose drink 

Aside from the degree of emptiness of the stomach, other conditions 
which effect the emptying time of the stomach are (a) the fluidity of the 
meal and (b) its osmotic pressure: the more liquid the meal, the sooner 
does it leave the stomach; hiTiotonic solutions leave the stomach more 
rapidly than isotonic solutions. In order, therefore, to avoid artificially 
lelayed absorption of the ingested sugar due to these factors, the su- 
crose was administered in aqueous solution, and the latter was made 
liypotouio (5%). 

Though the amount of sugar influences the time during which an in- 
crease of Wood sugar may he prolonged, the height of the response is not 
proportional to the amount of sugar administered (MacLcan and dc 
Wesselow, ’20-’21; Hansen. ’23; Tisdall, Drake and Brown, ’25). All 
subjects were, therefore, given the same amount, namely 10 gm. 


ffenoHS vs orlerial blood sitgars 

In a normal person, after ingestion of a sugar, the arterial and 
venous Wood sugars are equally affected until the Wood sugar reaches 
a level of about 0.120%. Thereafter, for a time, the arterial Wood 
sugar rises to a higher level than the venous (Poster, ’23; Rahino- 
wifch, ’27) Therefore, since a normal person might have a blood 
sugar close to 0.120% before ingestion of sugar, analysis of the venous 
blood may fail to detect the beginning of absorption of the invested 
sugaiL Determination of tme arterial Wood sugar, however, 'involves 
lalial aitery or other arterial puncture which, at 1-miimte inton-als is 
practical. In cases of hypoglycaemia, however, w'here the 'blood 
sugars are well below 0.120% venous blood is as satisfaetorv ns artSw 
All tests were, therefore, raadejon^veiiBBrWJai^.^ 
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Routine procedure 

In each case, the concentration of sugar in the blood was determined 
before and then at 1-niinnte intervals after ingestion of tlie sncro«r. 
drink until the patient stated he “felt better”. 

As stated, with sufficiently large excesses of insulin, no change vliat- 
ever may be noted in the blood sugar for many hours even in spite o! 
absorption of hundreds of grams of sugar. The only subjects of in- 
terest here, therefore, -were those in whom subjective improvement mi 
noted very soon after the ingestion of the sucrose drink. 

In the interpretation of the data, evidence of absorption of sngsr 
was not regarded as positive unless the increase of blood sugar was in 
excess of 10 mg. per 100 ml, which is well in excess of the experimenisl 
error of the test used for the determination of the blood sugar. Blood 
sugar was determined by the Myers and Bailey ( 16) modification of 
the Lewis-Benedict macro method, vdth all reagents crystallized re- 
peatedly and the color determined by a colorimeter or hj’- a photo-electric 
cell. The combined data of ten experiments (eight subjects) are shown 
in table 1. 

DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

With three exceptions (experiments no. 2, 5 and 6), it will be noted 
that all bloods were markedly hj’poglycaemic before the ingestion o! 
the sucrose. The eases were, therefore, properly selected with regard 
to the reliability of venous blood sugars as an indication of the begin- 
ning of absorption of sugar from the alimentary tract. 

No relationship was noted between the degree of hypoglycaemia and 
subjective disturbances — all reactions were mild — fitting in with pre- 
viously reported experiences (Peters and Bahinovntch, ’29; Bahino- 
witch, Fowler and Corcoran, ’36) and now a well recognized pB- 
nomenon. 

In all of the cases, subjective improvement was noted within 5 mic- 
utes of the ingestion of the sucrose, and it will he noted that of the tP 
experiments a definite increase of blood sugar (that is, in excess o- 
10 mg. per 100 ml. of blood) was noted %vithin 1 minute in two casu. 
within 2 minutes in two cases, within 3 minutes in throe cases, witbis 
4 minutes in two eases and within 5 minutes in the remaining case. 

A possibility which had to he considered was “emotional” hrpu- 
c^lyeaemia due to discomfort from the needle punctures, that is, an w- 
crease of blood sugar not due to absorption of sugar from the ab- 
mentaxy canal, but to mobilization of sugar from its stores in the W- 
Though such hyper-glycaemia undoubtedly occurs with marked pna- 
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and fear (Bobm and Hoffmann, 1878; Cannon, SboU and Wrigbt, 11; 
Griffith ’33; Britton, ’28) the r,'riter, from experiences ivith thousands 
of blood sugar time curves, has never been impressed with the emotional 
effects of single needle punctures, provided the needle was sharp and 
each sample of blood was collected by an experienced person requiring 
one needle puncture only. In this Btnd3', however, unlike the orthnnry 
blood sugar time curves for wliicb blood samples are taken at J- and 1- 
hour intervals, blood samples were collected at 1-minute intervals. To 
exclude “emotional” hyperglycacmia as nineh as possible, therefore, 
particular care was taken with regard to the sharpness of the needles 


TABLS 1 

S?(art period bhod sugar Ume curves fotlowing oraf administration of sticrofic. 


; fti<00D 9VOAn 


Mlnaua A<tfr toKeillcn t>t luero^e 


1 

PnsfJnr 

state 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 








1 

0.056 

t'e 

0.050 

0.060 

?*• 

0.105 

rr 

0.133 


2 

o.m 

0,000 

0.065 

0.083 

0.125 


3 

0.063 

o.oco 

0.0C4 

0.065 

0.003 

0.111 

4 

Q.045 

0.044 

0.084 

0.095 

0.129 


5 

0.066 

0.064 

0.007 

0.070 

O.OSO 

0.122 

6 

0.069 

0.083 

o.iro 




7 

0.040 

0.073 

0.083 

0.J25 



8 

0.053 

0.051 

0.066 

0.073 

0.080 

0.323 

g 

0.058 

0.061 

0.055 

0.083 

0.099 


10 

0.045 

0.046 

0.046 

0,053 

0.068 

0.100 

A.M. 

0.056 

0.060 

0.072 

0.0B3 

0.097 

1 0.334 


Xote; No, 4 and 7 same subject 3 days aparl. No- 6 and 8 same subject 11 days apart. 


and all samples of blood were collected by the writer. As a control, 
however, in three experiments (nos. 8, 9 and 10) samples of blood were 
collected at l-minnte intervals for 5 minutes before the administration 
of the sucrose drink. The Wood sugar data so obtained are shomi in 
t.nble 2, from which if will he noted that emotional hj'perglycaemia was 
not a factor in the production of the increases of blood angnr noted 
soon after the ingestion of the sucrose drink. Fluctuations of the blood, 
sugar were noted, but, wfhout exception, all were slight and within 
e ranp of the experimental error of the test for the determination 
of Wood au^r, i.e., less than 10 mg. per 100 ml. of blood. 

i re rapid increases of blood sngar noted after ingestion of sucrose 
m these espenments fit in with the above-mentioned rapid increase of 
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the respiratory quotient. The data for both the respiratory quotients 
and blood sugar indicate clearly that sucrose is very rapidly hydrolyzed 
and that the products of its hydrolysis are very rajjidly absorbed. The 
impression, therefore, that dexti'ose is superior to sucrose as an im- 
mediate source of energy because it requires no preliminary digestion 
is without foundation. In fact, there is reason, experimentally and 
theoretically, to believe that sucrose, because of its laevulose fi’actioii, 
is the superior sugar. Its apparently supei’ior protein-sparing and 
ketolytic actions (Deuel, Gulick and Butts, ’32) and its greater ability 
to maintain the blood sugar concentration during exercise (Dische and 


table 2 

Short period blood sugar time curves in the absence of sugar administration. 





BLOOD 

s r G A n 



SUBJECTS 

XK 

TABLE 1 

Before 

After venous puncture (minutes) 

Tenons 

puncture 

I ' 

2 

r. 

1 

4 

5 


% 

% j 

% 

% 1 

% 

% 

8 

0.061 1 

0.049 i 

0.056 

0.050 1 

0.054 

0.053 

.0 

0.053 I 

0.059 j 

f 0.056 

0.061 ; 

0.060 

0.058 

10 

0.040 ; 

0.046 1 

0.045 

0.044 i 

0.049 

0.045 

A.M. 

0.048 j 

0.051 ; 

0.052 

0.052 ! 

0.054 

1 0.052 


Goldhammer, ’32) are examples. Whatever the mechanism may be, the 
fact of practical importance, and clearly demonstrated here, is that, 
though sucrose must be h 3 ^droIyzed before it is available as a source of 
energy, the hydrolysis is almost “explosive” in character and thus 
does not delay the availability of the sugar. 

sumrAur 

Blood sugar time curves were obtained at 1-minute intervals follow- 
ing ingestion of sucrose, in order to determine the rapidity with which 
this food is available as a source of energy, using the increase of blood 
sugar as the indication of absorption from the alimentary tract. 

Of the ten experiments reported here, a definite increase of blood 
sugar was noted within 1 minute in two cases, within 2 minutes in two 
eases, ndthin 3 minutes in three cases, within 4 minutes in two casc.^ 
and within 5 minutes in the remaining case. “Emotional” hypergi?- 
caeinia was excluded as a possible cause of the increase of sugar noted 
in three experiments. 
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KEUROPATHOLOGIC STUDIES OF PAETOTHENIC AOtD, 
BIOTIN AND FOLIC ACID COMPLEX DEFICIENCIES 
IN THE CHICK* 

JAMES II. SHAW AND PAUD II. PHILLIPS 
Derartm^l of BiochcnMry, CoUm of AariotUou. VoioorMy of II'Dcon.fn, .IfaJf.on 

(fieccivcd for imWicfttion August 31, 1044) 

The paralysis and neuropatliologic lesions in pantothenic acid^ de- 
ficiency in tlie chick have been described by Phillips and Engel (’39)- 
This deficiency was produced on the heated ration of Mickclsen, M ais- 
nian and Elvehjem (’38) who have described the dermatitis which 
occurred. The former authors found that in ehicks fed the heated ra- 
tion, there was a severe degeneration of the myelin and axons of the 
spinal cord and occasionally of the peripheral nerves. They found that 
pantothenic acid was necessary for the prevention of the ncuvopatii- 
ologio lesions in the spinal cord and that riboflavin was necessary to 
prevent those in the peripheral nerves. Since that time, it has been 
shown by IVaisman, Mills and Elvchjem (’42) that the heated ration 
was also deficient in other factors required in the nutrition of the chick. 
Due to these complicating factors, it seemed wise to reinvestigate the 
pathology of pantothenic acid deficiency in tlie chick as produced on 
the heated ration and on a complete sucrose ration. 


EXPEEIMEKTAL 


The heated ration used was the modification of the heated diet used 
by IVaisman, Jlills and Elvehjem ( ’42). It had the following percentage 
composition: ground yellow com, 56; standard wheat middlings, 25; 
crude casein, 12; soybean oil, 3; and a salt mixture, 4. The chicks 
were given 2 drops of halibut liver oil weekly. Although the original 
workers heated the grain and casein portion of the ration for 100 
hours at lOO'C. to destroy pantothenic acid, later work showed that 


'PuWisM with the appioral of the Director of the Wiecooein Aerieoltnral Experiment 
rlmdatio?'’ fto"' ILe Wiaeonsm AWi Bew.arcl. 
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a 30-lionr treatment of the ration (jMickelsen, Waisman, and ElvelijoiB 
’38) at 120" C. gave a more consistent incidence of dermatitis and 
paralysis. 

In this series of experiments each 100 gm. of the basal ration was snp- 
plemented -with 300 pg. of thiamine, 400 ag. of ribofla^dn, 400 pg. of 
pyridoxine, 100 mg. of choline, and 0.50 mg. of 2-methyl, -1, 4-naptho- 
quinone. There was no growth stimulation when these were added to 
the basal ration, but the chicks did survive for a longer period. 

Since the rate of growth was very far below the maximum even when 
an ample amount of pantothenic acid was added to the basal ration, 
various supplements were added to improve the growdh and to study tlie 
etfect on the accompanying pathologic lesions. Incidentally, it was 
possible to study the pathologic changes in a mild ty’’pe of biotin de- 
ficiency w^hich developed w'hen 10% cartilage and 3% solubilized liver 
fraction were added to the basal heated ration supplemented witli 15 nig. 
of calcium pantothenate per kilogram. 

In order to study the neuropathologic lesions of pantothenic acid 
deficiency, uncomplicated by other factors, in contrast to the cliicb 
fed the supplemented heated ration, a sucrose ration ivas used. Its 
percentage composition was as follows: sucrose, 54; kidney residue, 3; 
cartilage, 15; alcohol-extracted casein, 18; salts IV ^ 5, and soybean oil 
5, and a factor concentrate equivalent to 10% of yeast. One hundred gni. 
of the basal ration were supplemented wnth 300 pg. of thiamine, 400 pg. 
of riboflavin, 400 pg. of pyridoxine, 100 mg. of choline, and 10 mg. of 
nicotinic acid. The chicks wmre given 2 drops of halibut liver oil weekly. 
Supplements of calcium pantothenate of from 2 to 20 mg. per kilogram 
were added to study the rate of alleviation of the pantothenic acid 
deficiency. 

In order to eliminate the possibility of a deficiency of the folic acid 
complex being involved in the pantothenic acid deficiency produced on 
either thb heated or the sucrose basal rations, deficiency of the folic acid 
complex was produced by the use of the following ration: dextrin, 
56.7%, alcohol extracted casein 18%, salts IV 5%, CaHPO^ 1%, soy- 
bean oil 5%, liver residue 4%, gelatin 10%, and cystine 0.3%. This ra- 
tion was supplemented with thiamine, riboflavin, pyridoxine, choline. 
nicotinic acid, and halibut liver oil in the same amounts as in the basal 
ration itemized in the preceding paragraph. 

The deficient chicks were autopsied \vhen they became so severely 
deficient that death was imminent. The corresponding controls were 
simultaneously sacrificed for comparison. 

’PhUlips and Hart (J. Biol. Clicm.. vol. 109, p. 657, 1935). 
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The sciatic nerves iverc studied by means of the polanEing imcro- 
=eopo (Setterfiold and Sutton, ’33), the Jtavcln osnuc acid loaolion 
(Sivauk and Davenport, ’34) and by tbe silver impregnation inetbod ol 
Ldian (’36). The spinal cords were studied after Ibcj vcic stained 
hy Binarson’s method (’32), by the iSIarcbi reaction and by the silver 
impregnation method of Bodian (’36). 

JIESULTS 

On the heated ration only, there was a severe myelin degeneration 
in the spinal cord in all four chicks. When 15 mg. of calcium panto- 
thenate were added to the basal ration, no paralysis was observed 
and there wore no pathologic lesions in the spinal cord of the si.v chicks. 
When a solubilized liver fraction supplement at a 3% level was added 
as a source of the folic acid complex, there was a very appreciable in- 
crease in the rate of growth. 'SlTien a supplement of 10;^ cartilage or a 
supplement of 37c glycine, O.S^h arginine and O.S^o cystine was added 
as a source of the cartilage factor, there was a further increase in 
growth. In both of these latter groups, a very prononneed biotin de- 
ficiency was present as evidenced by the presence of a dry scaly cal- 
lous condition on the bottom of the foot and fissuring between the toes 
(Hegsted, Oleson, Mills, Elvohjem and Hart, ’40, and Ilegsted, Mills, 
Briggs, Elvehjem and Hart, ’42). It was found that there was no evi- 
dence of any lesion in the spinal cord or in the sciatic nerves of these 
chicks that were mildly deficient in biotin. 

On the sucrose ration which was complete in all known factors e.vcopt 
for pantothenic acid, dermatitis and paralysis wore observed in all six 
chicks. The same type of myelin and axon degeneration was found in 
the spinal cord as was present in ihc chicks which developed paralvsis 
on the heated ration. 'When 2 ing. of calcium panfotheiiafe were added 
per kilogram of ration, there was still a severe degree of myelin degen- 
eration in the spinal cords of tbe four chicks in the group. Wlicn 
3 mg. of calcium pantothenate were added per kilogram, the lesions in 
the spinal cord were still quite pronounced in all four chicks. How- 
ever, a supplement of 5 mg. of calcium pantothenate per kilogram pre- 
lented all but a slight trace of tlie myelin degeneration. Levels of 10 
and 20 mg. of calcium pantothenate per kilogram completely prevented 
the neuropathologic lesions. There was no ease in which any myelin 
degeneration was observed in the sciatic nerve. 

The lesions in the spinal cord were characterized bv a widesnread 
myelin degeneration in all areas of the white matter.' This oeeSd 
to the greatest extent in the lateral and anterior columns and exlmided 
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from the cervical region to the lumbar region of the cord. Tie axous 
in these regions frequently showed mild degenerative changes ai- 
though not to the same extent as the accompanying myelin degeneration. 
Some very mild changes were observed in the Nissl materials of tk- 
nerve cells in the cervical and brachial regions of the spinal cord. 

The chicks on the ration deficient in the folic acid complex did no; 
have any of the incrustations about the beak and feet that occurred in 
pantothenic acid deficiency nor the callousness and fissuring of the feet 
that occurred in biotin deficiency. The chicks ivere not too well feath- 
ered. After 3 or 4 weeks on the ration thej’^ became so weak as to te 
unable to stand. They would rest on the floor of the cage and ^viicn 
they were disturbed, they seemed to be unable to get up on their feet. 
They appeared to have a good sense of balance but were too weak to 
support their own weight 

No lesions were found in the spinal cord of the seven deficient chicks. 
In two of these chicks there was a verj’’ mild myelin degeneration in 
the sciatic nerve apparently unaccompanied by any axon change. It 
was found impossible to keep these chicks alive once they became so 
weak that they could not support their own weight. It was thus impos- 
sible to determine if these occasional lesions in the sciatic nerve would 
become more severe in a prolonged deficiency. Ivo lesions were found io 
the nerve tissues or the control groups which received 2% solubilized 
liver fraction or a folic acid concentrate equivalent to 5% solubilized 
liver fraction. 

DISCUSSION 

The neuropathologic lesions of pantothenic acid deficiency were stud- 
ied in chicks on the heated ration supplemented ivith the crystalline 
Vitamin B complex vitamins and on a sucrose ration which was be 
lieved to be otherwise complete. The pathological changes in the spins! 
cord, which were reported previously by Phillips and Engel ( ’39) k 
chicks on the nnsupplemented heated ration and which were prevented 
by pantothenic acid, -were seen on both of these improved rations. Tk 
deficiencies which were still present in the supplemented heated ratior. 
'did not complicate the picture of the spinal cord lesions in the panto- 
thenic acid deficient chicks. On the heated ration, the primary and inof! 
.severe deficiency was that of pantothenic acid, blot until sufficienj 
pantothenic acid was supplied did the effect of biotin and folic ad 
complex deficiencies appear. A study of the mild biotin deficiency and 
of an acute deficiency of the folic acid complex revealed no neuropnfk 
ologic changes. Therefore, it was concluded that the myelin and 
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de-oiieration observed in tbo sinnal cord hi pantotlionic acid deficiency 
in aie chick was due to the deficiency o£ pantotheme acid alone and not to 
the lack of any otlier nutritional factor. 

The fact that myelin and axon degeneration ocenrved in the spinal 
cord and not in the peripheral nerves of the pantothenic acid deficient 
chick is unexplained. In both thiamine and riboflavin deficiencies, in 
chicks, the first degeneration of myelin to be observed was in the pe- 
ripheral nerves and not in the spinal cord. If the spinal cord becomes 
involved at all in these cases it is only much later in tlic progress of tlic 
deficiency. However, in pantothenic acid deficiency the spinal cord 
alone was involved. The areas of the spmal cord which were involved 
in pantothenic acid deficiency were the lateral and anterior columns. 
These were usually free of any degeneration in a riboflavin dcficioiicy. 


SUMilABV 

1. The deficiency of pantothenic acid in the chick caused a very wide- 
spread myelin and axon degeneration in the spinal cord. There was 
no accompanying degeneration in the peripheral nerves. 

2. These lesions of the spinal cord occurred in pantothenic acid 
deficiency, whether it was produced on a very incomplete ration such 
as the heated ration or on an otherwise complete sneresc ration. 

3. Complicating deficiencies which appeared on the heated ration 
did not seem to alter the neuropathologic lesions in a pantothenic acid 
deficiency. 

4. No neuropathologic lesions were ohsevved in chicks suffering 
from a mild biotin deficiency, or an acute deficiency of the folic acid 
complex. 
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Prickett, Salmon and Sclivadcr (’39) obsorved differences between 
the pathological changes in acute and chronic thiamine deficiencies. 
Eats with acute thiamine deficiency had only a few libers that showed 
AVallerian degeneration. However, nerves of deficient rnts, that be- 
came moribund without any evidence of the nenromnscular symptoms 
which are typical of the acute stage of the deficiency, showed a much 
more extensive myelin and axon degeneration. Zimmerman (’39, ’40) 
emphasized the difference between the acute and chronic states of 
thiamine deficiency in the pigeon, rat and dog. Street, Zimmerman, 
Cowgill, Hoff and Pox (’41) further discussed the effects of a long- 
continued subminimal intake of thiamine. In dogs, they observed a 
moderate spasticity of the hind legs, unsteadiness, staggering and 
vomiting, with the absence of the deep reflexes of the hind logs. Hi.sto- 
logical studies of the nervous system revealed an extensive myelin de- 
generation of both the peripheral nerves and the po.sterior columns of 
the spinal cord. These lesions wore observed on a diet which contained 
8% autoclaved yeast. Swank (’40) also reported apprcciahlo differ- 
ences in the neuropathology' of pigeons in acute and clironic thiamine 
deficiencies. 

Several authors have discussed the effect that the inanition, which 
always occurs early in the thiamine deficiency, has on the pathology 
observed. The need for consideration of this complicating factor is a 
1 eal one, especially in those cases where a prolonged chronic deficiency 
is produced. Prickett, Salmon and Schrader ( ’39) and Street, Zimmer- 
man, Cowgill, Hoff and Fox ( ’41) reported myelin degeneration in the 
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peripheral nervous system of the pigeons, dogs and rats which had re- 
ceived a restricted intake of a ration containing ample thiamine. By 
this means they simulated a starved condition similar to that developed 
by chronically thiamine deficient animals. These authors stated that 
the changes were less severe and less frequent in starved, than in 
chronically thiamine deficient animals. 

Swank (’40) reported that the blackening of myelin sheaths by the 
Marchi method was not pathognomic of degeneration. He stated that 
the blackening which occurred in the peripheral nerves of starved 
pigeons was not truly a myelin degeneration. 

Due to the great confusion in the literature which has arisen because 
of the different degrees of thiamine deficiency studied by various 
workers and the complicating, factor of inanition, it was decided to 
study the joathology of inanition and of acute and chronic thiamine defici- 
encies, as nearly as possible uncomplicated by any other nutritional 
deficiency. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The first experiment was done with 6- to 8-week-old pigeons in a 
manner similar to that described by Swank (’40). Preliminary trials 
were made with Swank’s diet II the percentage composition of which 
was corn starch 66, alcohol-extracted casein 20, cod liver oil 4, peanut 
oil 6, and salts IV - 4. This ration was supplemented with a vitamin K 
concentrate ^ at a level equivalent to 3 Almquist units per pigeon per 
day. After preliminary^ trials, this ration was changed considerably, in 
order (1) to make it more suitable for feeding by pipette, (2) to im- 
prove its digestibility, thus reducing weight loss, and vomiting, but in- 
creasing the survival time, and (3) to reduce the fat level in order to 
make the ration less thiamine-sparing. The corn starch was replaced 
by dextrin, the peanut oil was reduced from 6 to 4%, and the cod liver 
oil left out of the ration. The basal ration then consisted of : dextrin 
72%, casein 20%, peanut oil 4%,^ and salts IV 4%. It was supplemented 
with adequate irradiated ergosterol, shark liver oil, and the vitamin K 
concentrate. 

This ration was mixed with enough distilled water to make it sufSci- 
ently fluid to allow it to be pipetted through a 50 ml. quick-delivery 
pipette. This suspension of the ration vvas made daily. The pigeon was 
held by a strip of Gooch rubber tubing which was snugly wrapped 
around its breast and wings and fastened with a hemostat. By this 
means, it was possible to immobilize the bird without interfering with 

= Phillips and Hart (J. Biol. Chcm., vol. 109, p.-657, 1935). 
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its normal breatluiig, until a known amount of ration suspension eonld 

be introduced into its crop. . , , 

Tile pigeons of tbe first group were fed only 4 gm. ot the basal ration 
daily, in order that they would he starved as well ns rendered acutely 
deficient in thiamine. Those in the second group were fed 10 to 15 gm. 
of the basal ration per day, enough to prevent complication of the 
acute deficiency hy starvation effects. Those in the third group were 
fed 10 to 15 gm. of the basal ration but were given a mihimnl daily 
injection of thiamine intramuscularly to produce a chronic thiamine 
deficiency, supposedly uncomplicated by any starvation effects. Tho.se 
in the fourth group were given 4 gm. of the basal ration plus a daily 
injection of 100 ag. of thiamine, in order that they would be starved 
hut not deficient of the vitamin. The pigeons in the fifth group were 
given ample ration plus 100 iig. of thiamine daily. 

Each of the five groups was subdivided into three subgroups. The 
pigeons in subgroup A of each group were given the basal ration. 
Those in subgroup B were given the basal ration, supplemented with 
100 pg, of riboflavin and 0.!) nig. of pantothenic acid per day. Those in 
subgroup C received tbe basal ration, supplemented daily with a 
gelatin capsule containing 100 pg. of riboflavin, 100 pg. of pyridoxine, 
0.5 mg. of pantothenic acid, 15 mg. of choline, 15 mg. of inositol, 1 mg. 
of nicotinic acid, 15 mg. of para-aminohcnzoic acid and 0.5 gm. of a 
sulfite treated 1; 20 liver extract. 

Day-old chicks were used in the second experiment. They were found 
to be more satisfactory animals, since a complete ration rvns availnhlc 
which could he made stringently deficient ii) thiamine by the omission 
of crystalline thiamine. Ten groups of chicks wore used as outlined 
below. 


The basal ration used in this experiment consisted of : dextrin 54.7 % 
alcohol-extractcd crude casein 18%, gelatin 10%, snits IV 5%, CaHPO' 
1%, soy bean oil 5%, liver residue 4%, solubilized liver extract 2% 
and cystine 0.3%. This mixture was supplemented rvith crystalline 
TOamins at the following levels per kilogram : riboflavin 6 mg., pyri. 
inn™* 8®id 15 mg., choline 1.5 gm., and nicotinic acid 

.““S' of halibut liver oil were given weekly to each chick 

ims ration, when supplemented with 4 mg. of crystalline thiamine per 
■1 ogram, gave good growth in chicks. Since it was impossible to feed 

ay -0 d chicks by pipette, it was necessary to allow them to consume 
the ration ad libitum. vonsume 

The chicks in group 1 were fed the basal ration to produce an Im 
mediate, acute thiamiue deficiency. Those in group 2 lere first gi”,; 
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the basal ration plus a 20 ag. injection of thiamine daily for 2 weeks. 
Then an acute thiamine deficiency was allowed to develop. 

The chicks in group 3 were fed the basal ration until symptoms of an 
acute deficiency began to appear. Then subminimal injections of thia- 
mine were given daily in order to prevent death and to alleviate parti- 
ally the opisthotonus of the acute deficiency. The injections were con- 
tinued until all signs of the acute deficiency had disappeared and the 
chicks had become chronically paralyzed. Those in group 4 were given 
the basal ration plus 20 (j,g. of thiamine daily for 2 weeks only. 'i^Tien 
the acute symptoms began to appear, subminimal injections of thiamine 
were given as in group 3. In groups 5, 6, 7, and 8, the chicks were 
treated like those in group 4 except that the following daily injections 
were given ; 20 pg. of riboflavin to those in group 5, 100 pg. of panto- 
thenic acid to those in group 6, 20 pg. of pyridoxine to those in group 7, 
and 20 pg. of riboflavin, 100 pg. of pantothenic acid, and 20 pg. of pyrid- 
oxine to those in group 8. 

The chicks in group 9 were fed the basal ration plus an injection of 
40 pg. of thiamine per day. Their daily intake was limited to that of 
individual chicks in the chronic thiamine deficient groups. Those in 
group 10 were allowed to consume the basal ration ad libitum and were 
given a thiamine injection of 40 pg. per day. 

In each of these experiments, when the deficient or starved pigeons 
and chicks became so severely affected that death was imminent, they 
were killed and autopsied. Controls, which had received ample thia- 
mine were sacrificed and autopsied in the same manner. The brain, tie 
brachial segment of the spinal cord, one brachial and sciatic nerve were 
fixed in a solution consisting of: 95% ethanol 100 parts, glacial acetic 
acid 5 parts, and paraldehyde 2 parts. After dehydration, imbedding 
and sectioning, these tissues were stained by the Bodian silver tech- 
nique (’36). A cervical portion of the spinal cord, one brachial, one 
sciatic and the nerve to the peetoralis muscle were fixed in a 10/^f 
formalin solution buffered at a pH of 7.0. The spinal cord and one-half 
of the brachial and sciatic nerves and the nerve to the pectoralis’inuscle 
were stained, by a modified Marchi osmic acid method (Swank and 
Davenport, ’34). The other half of the brachial and sciatic nerves were 
used for polarizing microscope studies of the birefringent materials 
between crossed Nicols (Setterfield and Sutton, ’35). 

In order to study the pyruvic acid metabolism of these thiamine 
deficient chicks, pyruvic acid analyses were made of the blood, sciatic 
nerve and gastrocnemius muscle. The method used for these analyses 
was that of Bueding and Wortis (’40). 
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OTSULTS 

Pigeons 

Tlie observations of the pigeons are reported in table 1. In group 
1 (acutely thiamine deficient and starved) there was a mild myelin 
and axon degeneration in the sciatic and brachial nerves of six of the 
ten pigeons and a mild myelin and axon degeneration in the spinal cord 
of one of them. A daily supplement of all the known crystalline mem- 
bers of the vitamin B complex did not appear to alter the combined 
effects of the acute thiamine deficiency and the starvation. 

In group 2 (acutely thiamine deficient but not starved), a mild myelin 
degeneration was observed in the periphei-al nerves of six of the eleven 
pigeons. There was also a mild myelin degeneration of the spinal cord 
in four of them. However, these changes were of n minor nature and 
there was only slight axon degeneration in the peripheral nerves and 
the spinal coi'd. The vitamin supplements did not prevent any of the 
lesions. 

In group 3 (chronically thiamine deficient but not starved), a very 
definite myelin and axon degeneration was observed in the peripheral 
nerves of thirty-seven of the thirty-eight pigeons. There was some de- 
generation in the spinal cord (fig. 11) but this was neither ns frequent 
nor as severe as that observed in the peripheral nerves (figs. 8 and 10). 
The degenerated fibres in the spinal cord were not localized in any 
definite region. The posterior columns, however, were almost com- 
pletely free of any degenerative changes. The leg weakness that de- 
veloped in these pigeons was never comparable in extent to that seen in 
tbe corresponding chicks in experiment 2 which is described later. 

The chronically thiamine deficient pigeons did not readily digest 
the ration which was introduced into their crops. As they became 
inore chronically deficient, there was a gradual reduction in the amount 
of food which they could pass into the intestinal tract from the crop. 

ony of. the crop appeared to develop and tbe purpose of forced 
eeding was in this way defeated. The digestive system of those pigeons 
seemed capable of handling only a very small amount of ration, ap- 
pioximatoly comparable to that actually eaten hv a pigeon that is 
chronically deficient. 

In group 4 (starved but ample thiamine), there was observed a mild 
f'' egeneration of the peripheral nerves and spinal cord compar- 
1.00 1 ° in group 1. The vitamin supplements and sulfitcd 

1 "’ei extract seemed to have no preventative effect on the develop- 
ment of the lesions. 
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the basal ration plus a 20 Mg- injection of thiamine daily for 2 weeks. 
Then an acute thiamine defieiencv was allowed to develop. 

The chicks in group 3 were fed the basal ration until symptoms of an 
acute deficiency began to appear. Then subminimal injections of thia- 
mine were given daily in order to prevent death and to alleviate parti- 
ally the opisthotonus of the acute deficiency. The injections were con- 
tinued until all signs of the acute deficiency had disappeared and the 
chicks had become chronically paralyzed. Those in group 4 were given 
the basal ration plus 20 pg. of thiamine daily for 2 weeks onlj'. When 
the acute symptoms began to appear, subminimal injections of thiamine 
were , given as in group 3. In groups 5, 6, 7, and 8, the chicks were 
treated like those in group 4 except that the following daily injections 
were given : 20 pg- of riboflavin to those in group 5, 100 pg. of panto- 
thenic acid to those in group 6, 20 pg. of pyridoxine to those in group T, 
and 20 pg. of riboflavin, 100 pg. of pantothenic acid, and 20 pg. of pyrid- 
oxine to those in group 8. 

The chicks in group 9 were fed the basal ration plus an injection of 
40 pg. of thiamine per day. Their daily intake was limited to that of 
individual chicks in the chronic thiamine deficient groups. Those in 
group 10 were allowed to consume the basal ration ad libitum and were 
given a thiamine injection of 40 pg. per day. 

In each of these experiments, when the deficient or starved pigeons 
and chicks became so severely afifected that death was imminent, they 
were killed and autopsied. Controls, which had received ample thia- 
mine were sacrificed and autopsied in the same manner. The brain, the 
brachial segment of the spinal cord, one brachial and sciatic nerve were 
fixed in a solution consisting of : 95% ethanol 100 parts, glacial acetic 
acid 5 parts, and paraldehyde 2 parts. After dehydration, imbeddin.? 
and sectioning, these tissues were stained by the Bodian silver tech- 
nique (’36). A cervical poi'tion of the spinal cord, one brachial, one 
sciatic and the nerve to the pectoralis muscle were fixed in a lOff 
formalin solution buffered at a pH of 7.0. The spinal cord and one-half 
of the brachial and sciatic nerves and the nerve to the pectoralis'muscte 
were stained, by a modified Marcbi osmic acid metbod (Swank and 
Davenport, ’34). Tbe other half of the brachial and sciatic nerves were 
used for polarizing microscope studies of tbe birefringent materials 
between crossed Nicols (Setterfield and Sutton, ’35). 

In order to study tbe pyruvic acid metabolism of these thiamnw 
deficient chicks, pyruvic acid analyses were made of tbe blood, sciatic 
nerve and gastrocnemius muscle. Tbe metbod used for these analyse- 
was that of Bneding and Wortis (’40). 
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The pio-eoxis of group 5 (ample thiamine ami ample rafioix) showed 
uoputhologicaUesions (fig. 3) except in a few i.solatcd case.s. The ration 
was still so deficient that no growth was ohservod although those in 
subgroup G did inniutain their original weight. 

Chirks 

The results ohsorved iu the chicks in experiment 2 are vocovded in 
table 1. In the chicks of group 1 snhiccted to an immediate, acute thia- 
mine deficiency, the first acute deficiency signs appeared after 8 or 9 
days. Typical head retractions had developed by that time and tlie 
chicks were dead within 21 hours after the onset of these symptoms. No 
definite pathology could he seen in either the sciatic nerve (figs. 5 and 
6) or the spinal cord. In group 2 where an acute deficiency was pro- 
duced after 2 weeks of normal growth, opisthotonus appeared 7 to 10 
days after the daily inicctions of thiamine had been discontimiod. Again, 
the acutely deficient cliieks died within 24 hours after the onset of the 
\nsible sjtnptoras. In two of the fourteen chicks nntojisiod, a slight 
speckling was observed iu the myelin of the sciatic nerve and of the 
spinal cord; the remainder appeared to ho completely normal. The 
changes observed in these two chicks were not typical of any described 
stage of myelin degeneration. 

In group 3, a chronic tliiaiiiine deficiency was pioduced in only five 
of the ten chicks ; the others died in a more acute stage. Duo to the sonsi- 
tirity of the young cluck to tluamiiic deficiency, it was very difficult to 
keep them alive once the symptoms of acute thiamine deficiency became 
evident. In each case the chronic deficiency was not a prolonged one. 
Five of these chronically defieieaf ciiick.s showed a mild inyolin degen- 
eration in the sciatic nerve; and three of these had a very mild degen- 
eration in scattered areas of the spinal cord. 

Mdien the chiclts were allowed to grow normally for 2 weok.s, as in 
groups 4-8 iiiclnsive, it wa.s possible to produce a chronic finaminc de- 
fleiency more readily. This was done by the injection of a subminimal 
dose of 2-4 ng. ol thiamine daily. In the.se chicks which weighed an 
average of 110 gni. at the appearance of deficiency symptoms, these 
sjunjitoms could he alleviated by this small dally injection; However, 
enough thiannne to permit a complete recovery was never given. Thus, 
the clucks could be rnaintainod in a state of chronic tliiamine deficiency 

or as long as 3 weeks. A very noticeable and severe leg paralv.sis de- 
veloped afW i-.j days in thi.s chronic state. In the early stages of the 
pavaysis (fig.l), the toes were curled inwards slightly. As the chronic 
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condition was prolonged, the “curled toe” condition was replaced bv 
a rigid extension of tlie legs (fig. 2). In almost every ease iu groups 
4-8 where a chronic thiamine deficiency was produced, there was a very 
definite myelin degeneration in the sciatic nerve (fig. 9) followed by a 
comparable axon degeneration. Thirty % of these chicks had a mild, scat- 
tered myelin degeneration in the spinal cord. When supplements of 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and pyridoxine were given singly or col- 
lectively, there was no alleviation of the gross or philological 'changes. 


a 



Fig. 1 A chick in an early stage of the paralysis observed in chronic thiamine deficiency. 
Fig. 2 A cliiek in a nmeh hater stage of the s.ime type of paralysis. 


The chicks in group 9 which received a restricted amount of the 
ration equivalent to that eaten by chicks of the same weight in group 4 , 
showed no signs of “curled toe” or extension of the legs. Instead they 
became very weak and flaccid with no sign of any rigidity of the leg 
even in the final stages of starvation. A rather unexpected observation 
was noted in connection with these starved chicks because they died 
slightly sooner than those with a chronic thiamine deficiency. There 
was a mild myelin degeneration in the sciatic nerves (fig. 7) and spinal 
cord of all the starved chicks. This degeneration seemed to he accom- 
panied by some slight changes in the axon cylinders. 

The cliicks in group 10 which received the ration ad libitum wifi' 
ample thiamine, grew normally and showmd no signs of paralysis. Upon 
autopsy and histological examination, the spinal cord and the sciatic 
nerve (fig. 4) appeared to be normal in all respects. 
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The pjo’uvic acid concentration in the blood of six chronically thiamine 
deficient chicks averaged 6.3 ing. per 100 ml. in comparison with an 
average of 2.3 mg. per 100 ml. in six chicks which received ample thia- 
mine. The pyruvic acid concentration was 0.17 mg. per gram in the 
sciatic nerve of the deficient chicks and 0.0.0 mg. per gram in the con- 
trols. There was little difference in the levels in the gastrocnemius 
muscle. 

DISCUSSION 

The differences in the outward sjunptoms and the pathological lesions 
which we observed in the acute and chronic phases of thiamine defici- 
ency in the pigeon and the chick have been described above. 

In pigeons with an acute thiamine deficiency but which received an 
ample amount of ration, a mild myelin degeneration was observed. 
However, in chicks with an uncomplicated, acute thiamine deficiency, no 
neuropathological lesions wore observed. This difference may ho ac- 
counted for by the much longer period necessary to produce an acute 
deficiency in the pigeon than in the yonng, growing chick. The compli- 
cating deficiencies that were present in the modified Swank pigeon 
ration may also he involved. The nutrition of the pigeon is not under- 
stood suffioiently well to permit one to evaluate the full extent of the 
inadequacy of this ration. However, it is significant that we found sup- 
plementing with the known crystalline B complex vitamins and snlfited 
1 ! 20 liver extract did not make the ration adequate. 

It was observed that, in a prolonged thiamine deficiency in the pigeon 
and the chick, there was a definite myelin and axon degeneration of the 
peripheral nerves and in some cases, a similar degeneration in the 
spinal cord. The severity of the peripheral nerve lesions was greatest 
in the chicks in experiment 2 where the ration was complete in all 
known respects except thiamine. These observations were in accord 
nith those of chronic thiamine deficiency made by Prickett, Salmon 
and Schrader ( ’39), Zimmerman ( ’.39, ’40) , Street, Zimmerman, Cowgill, 
Hoff and Pox (’41), and Swank (’40). 

Prolonged chronic thiamine deficiency leads to very definite compli- 
cations hecanse of the severe anorexia which thiamine deficient animals 
eve Prickett, Salmon and Schrader (’39), and Street, Zimmor- 
(’^f) have reported a myelin degeneration 
e peripheral nervous system of animals which had been main- 
amet^ or long periods of time on the amount of food consumed hv the 
unaraine deficient animals. These authors reported that the lesions 
0 serve m inanition were less severe than the ones observed in the 
prolonged thiamine deficient animals. 
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The work of Swank ( ’40) ; SAvank and Bessey ( ’41), has not completelr 
clarified the relation between the pathology of a prolonged thiamine 
deficiency and of inanition. He reported that in his forced-fed pigeons 
the lesions of the central neiwons system observed in the chronicallr 
thiamine deficient birds were due to the thiamine deficiency and not to 
inanition. He believed that the daily introduction of a sufficient volume 
of ration into the crop of the pigeon, insured the digestion and ntilha- 
tion of the ration. However, our observations do not support this as- 
sumption. After the pigeons bad been forced-fed for a period long 
enough to produce the initial symptoms of a mild chronic thiamine de- 
ficiency, the birds were observed to ntilize only a small amount of the 
ration introduced daily into their crops. The pigeons Avefe sufficiently 
accustomed to the forced feeding to endure this Avithout vomiting. Me- 
Garrison (’19) postulated that a large part of the clinical and morbid 
anatomical etfeets observed in pigeons on an exclusive dietary of auto- 
claved rice could be attributed to a derangement of function of the 
organs of digestion and assimilation. This may explain the failure of 
the pigeon to utilize an adequate amount of food. The natural tend- 
ency of the bird to reduce its caloric intake during the thiamine defici- 
ency could not be overcome by introducing food into the upper part of 
the digestive tract. 

The role that inanition plays in the chronic thiamine deficiency cannot 
be too highly emphasized. Wolbach (’37), stated that a rational ac- 
count of the pathological consequences of the deficiency of the B com- 
plex Arms not possible. He believed that it Avas better to regard the 
primary pathological effects of thiamine deficiency as not yet demon- 
strable and to regard the changes observed as secondary to the effects 
of inanition. Our observations support this view and these experiments 
A\T.th pigeons and chicks indicate that inanition is one of the principle 
factors involved. However, it should he pointed out that more severe 
degenerative changes occurred as the result of chronic thiamine defici- 
ency' than of inanition alone. 

It is as yet impossible to explain Avhy the control chicks Avhicb re- 
ceived the amount of ration voluntarily consumed by the ehrouicaliy 
thiamine deficient chicks of the same weight died earlier than the defici- 
ent ones. The metabolism of the animal subjected to a prolonged perioil 
of partial thiamine deficiency is not understood. The role that inanitio« 
and other factors play in the production of nenropatiiological lesions 
during a chronic thiamine deficiency cannot be fully differentiated 
from the effects of the thiamine deficiency itself. 
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SHMJIAJIT 

1. There rvas a mild myelin degeneration in the peripheral nerves 
and in the spinal cord of the pigeons that had an acute thiamine delici" 
ency. Hovvever, there rvas no evidence of any such degeneration in acute 
thiamine deficiency in chiets. 

2. A mild myelin and axon degeneration was observed in the pe- 
ripheral nerves and sometimes in the spinal cord of the pigeons and 
chicks which were maintained on a greatly restricted intake. These 
changes were more severe than those occurring in any acute dofieioncy 
produced in the pigeon. 

^3. Moderate degeneration occurred in the peripheral nerves and oc- 
casionally a mild degeneration in the spinal cord of the pigeons and 
chicks on a chronic thiamine deficiency. These changes were more 
severe than those occurring in inanition. 

4. The pyruvic acid level of the blood of chronic thiamine deficient 
chicks was considerably higher than that of the controls. A slight in- 
crease in the pyruvic acid level of the sciatic nerve was detected hut no 
change was observed in the gastrocnemins muscle. 

These data do not warrant the conclusion that the ncuropatHology 
observed in a chronic thiamine deficiency can be attributed solely to a 
thiamine deficiency uncomplicated by other factors. 
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PLATE 1 


EXPLANATION OF PIG USES 

3 A )ongitudiiial section of the brachial nerve of a pigeon which received ample i 
and the ration ad libitum. Normal myelination. Crossed Kicols. X 440. 

4 A iongitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a cbici< whicii received ampie iiai®; 
the ration ad libituni. Normal myelination. March! stain. X 440. 

5 A longitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a chick in a state of acute ' 
ency. Normal myelination. Crossed Nicols. X 440. 

6 Another longitudinal section of the nerve in figure 5. Normal myelination. 

X 440. ' '■ 

7 A longitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a chick which liad received the 
ration consumed by a chronically thiamine deficient chick. Scattered myelin Cv^ 
Crossed Nicols. X 440. 

8 A longitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a pigeon in a state of chronic 
deficiency. Widespread myelin degeneration. Crossed Nicols. X 440. 

9 A longitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a chronically thiamine di" 
Widespread myelin degeneration. March! stain. X 440. 

10 A longitudinal section of the sciatic nerve of a chronically thiamine de- u 
Widespread axon degeneration. Bodian Ag stain. X 440. 

11 A transverse section of the spinal cord of a chronically thiamine deficient p > 
tered myelin degeneration. M.archi stain. X 440. 
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ONE noURE 

(Received for publication August 28; 1944) 

As part of the investigations in this laboratory, on tlie relation of 
diet to resistance to infection with the virus of poliomyelitis, the re- 
sponse of mice to single deficiencies of four members of the vitamin B 
group has been studied iu some detail. In particular, was it necessary 
to know how the separate deficiencies would make themselves manifest 
and how long the animals would live after each dcficioney became evi- 
dent. The vat has been used extensively in studies on the several vitu- 
uiins B, but less information is available concerning the manner in 
which an inadequate supply of these dietary essentials alTccts the 
mouse. It has, however, been amply demonstrated that there is a con- 
siderable difference in the response of these two species to deficiencies 
of some of the B factors. 

Mice on a diet markedly deficient in vitamin Bi become hyper- 
irritable and develop anorexia and atonia, which are followed by death, 
but do not show several of the symptoms seen in the rat and considered 
to be specific for vitamin B, deficiency, such as loss of proprioceptive 
sense and a tendency to move in circles (Preudenberg and Cerecedo, 
’31; Hauschildt, ’42; Woolley and AVhite, ’43). Likewise Foy and 
Cerecedo ( ’41) have reported that pyridoxine is essential for the monsc 
but in its absence there is no dermatitis such as that frequently ob- 
served in the rat on certain types of pyridoxine-deficient diets. On the 
other hand, the only consistent sign of a lack of riboflavin in the rat. 

Aided by a grant from the National Toundation for Infantile Paralvsig, Inc. 
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besides a failure of groudb, consists of ebanges in the eyes, and 
may in some cases be discernible only upon special examination, We- 
as Lippincott and ^>forris ( ’41- ’42) have described other ribofiavin-defi- 
cieucy symptoms in the mouse. The outstanding characteristics of fbese 
sjTuptoms were loss of hair in certain areas, superficial cracks and 
fissuies about the snout and on the front legs, exudate on the conjunc- 
tivae and about the mouth, a thickening and distortion of the ears, a 
hunched back while standing, and an abnormal gait with mild ataxia. 
Not all of these symptoms were observed in all of the animals, and a 
state of chronic deficiency produced more exaggerated symptoms than 
when the deficiency was acute. 

Several investigators have studied pantothenic acid deficiency in 
the mouse (Morris and Lippincott, ’41- ’42; Sandza and Cerecedo, ’41; 
Woolley, ’41). The most commonly observed sign of pantothenic acid 
deficiency in the mouse appears to be alopecia, but Woolley has also 
reported hyperirritability, lack of muscular control followed by pa- 
ralysis, and an abnormal condition of the eyes which, in some cases, 
could not be opened. 

In the experiments reported below the vitamin B factors were sup- 
plied as pure compounds.^ A deficiency of each of four factors, thiamine, ' 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, and pantothenic acid, was studied separately by 
omitting completely from the diet the factor under consideration. Bc- 
sults obtained in general confirm those reported in the literature tot 
are more extensive, especially with respect to length of survival. They 
differ in certain other details. 

EXPEEIMENTAL 

Two separate experiments were conducted, which, apart from some 
minor details, were similar except that the animals were raised on dif- 
ferent stock diets. The mice used in the first expevimerff (experiment 
A) were raised on our regnilar stock diet which is partially composed 
of purified ingredients and has previously been described (Foster, 
Jones, Henle and Dorfman, ’44). For the second experiment (experi- 
ment B) the animals were raised on a commercial dog food.® The tvo 
stock diets were used to determine if a difference in this respect would 
produce dissimilar results when the animals were put on the deficieid 
diets In each experiment the spUt-litter technique was used and W 
animals were distributed among five groups. There was considerate 
difference in the ages of the various animals, and at the time of star 

- These pure compounds were supplied br Merck and Companj . 

' Purina small dog checkers. 
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iiig, theii* ages varying from 28 to 41 days in both experiments, with the 
age of about 807o of the mice falling between the S2nd and 38th days. 

Group I was given a synthetic diet -wHeh was adequate for satisfac- 
tory growth; the composition of this diet is shown in table 1. The other 
groups of animals were given the same ration except that in each case 
one of the B factors was omitted, as follows: group II, thiamine; 
group in, riboSavin; group IV, pyridoxino, and group V, calcium 
pantothenate. In each experiment there were twenty animals in a group, 
with the exception of group I of experiment B, which contained nine- 
teen animals. Experiment A was continued for 205 days, at which 
time all of the animals of groups II, IH and IV, and all but four mice 
in group V, had died. Experiment B was continued for 135 days, at 


TABLE 1 

DiHanj inriTfdkntit. 


BASAt. DIET 


VJTVMIS n MlXTvav 



Part* 


mff /lOO fftn. 

Labco casein 

25.0 

Thiamine chloride 

0.2 

Celhloso . . . 

2,0 

Riboflavin 

0.5 

Salt mbeture* 

4.0 

Pyridoxinc . . . 

0.2 

Linseed oil . 

1.5 

Calcium pantothenate 

5.0 

Wheat germ oil 

1.0 

Nicotinic acid . 

10.0 

Fish liver oil concentrnte 

O.OOS 

Inositol 

in.n 

Gerelose . . . 

63.5 

P-aminobenzoic acid 

. 10.0 


97.008 

Choline cldoride 

30.0 

Vitamin B mixture 

3.0 

The above was carried on : 



100.008 

Cc relose 

3.0 gm. 


*SaUftTio. 12 (Jones anJ Tester, ’42), 


t which time again all of the animals of groups II and IV were dead, and 
i two and ten animals were still alive in groups III and V, respectively, 
p The controls (group I) of experiment A were discontinued after 87 days, 
f while those of experiment B were continued for the full 135-day period. 
E The animals were weighed daily for the greater part of the experiment, 
> after which they were weighed but once a week. In the second experi- 
f ment daily food consumption of each animal was measured from the 
\ 12fh to the 43rd day. The technique for measuring the food intake was 
; the same as that previously described (Foster et ah, ’44). The weights 
- of the animals in the corresponding groups in the two experiments were 
; snfSeiently similar at each weighing period to warrant combining them. 
The mice raised on the commercial dog food consisting of natural food 
materials were slightly heavier at the time the experiments were started 
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than were the mice raised on the stock diet which is partially composed 
of purified ingredients. This difference in weight was maintained 
throughout the experimental period in each of the groups except tk 
control animals (group I). In this case the animals raised on the par- 
tially purified diet had attained a weight equal to that of the animals 
of the corresponding group raised on commercial dog food after ap- 
proximately 1 month on the experimental diet. 

UESTJLTS 

The changes in weight of the animals for various intervals (usuaUv 1 
week) are presented in table 2, in which the combined averages of tLe 


Cturt I 
?00» DriAEK 





weights of males and females of both experiments are given. Table S 
diagrammatically shows whether or not a significant difference in th 
weights of the animals of any two groups existed at the various weigh 
ing dates up to the 50th day. After this there was little or no change 
in this respect. The growth of the control animals on the eomphh 
diet (table 2, group I) was about equal to that of mice of the same ag« 
on a stock diet. All of the animals of this group appeared normal and 
none died. However, one was sacrificed for photographic purpose?- 
In table 2 are also presented the numbers of survivors on each weiglasf 
day. In this case the males and females of each experiment are gh® 
separately. 

The food intake of the animals in experiment B' is presented as curve? 
(chart I). There was a definite and approximately uniform difference 
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between the males and females of each group with respect to growth 
and food intake. For some unexplainable reason, there was a greater 
ditferenee between the males and females in both the weights and food 
intake of the mice on the riboflavin-deficient diet than among any of 
the other groups. As expected, weights and intake of food of the fe- 
males of all groups were somewhat less than those of the males. 

Thiamine deficiency 

The mice on the diet deficient in thiamine gained slightly in weight 
for a few days, but after about 10 days they lost weight rapidly. The 
first death occurred on the 19th day, after which the mortality rate 
was high (table 2, group 11). The last animal died on the 31st day. As 
table 2 shows, there was only a slight difference in the survival times 
of the animals of experiments A and B. In addition to the marked 
loss of weight and subsequent death, the animals showed a marked 
anorexia and certain sxTnptoms which may have been associated with 
the decreased food intake. Soon after the initial drop in weight the 
animals became hypcrirritable, their backs were arched and their rear 
legs appeared straight and stiffened. A few days later these mice be- 
came generally hypotonic, with a gradually increasing tendency to 
drag tWr hind legs. Still later some of them lost their abiUty to stand 
and for the most part supported their weights on their bellies, uith 
their legs spread out and rotated inward. At this stage some of them 
attempted to propel themselves by moving their heads on the floor of 
the cage. This was followed by a moribund state for a few hours and 
then death. It is to be noted that in agreement with other investigators, 
we did not observe in these mice, which were suffering from acute de- 
ficiency, the neuromuscular disturbances frequently seen in the rat. 
The diet used in this case was free of thiamine, but it should be stated 
that on diets in which the thiamine deficiency was less acute we have 
frequently observed the same symptoms as those characteristic of the 
rat. These spnptoms may he described as follows: The early irrita- 
bility and hypertonicity followed by gradual loss of muscular tone are 
similar to those described above, but before atonia appears there is a 
tendency for the deficient animal to tilt the head and trunk to one side 
and to move in circles. This is usually accompanied by a loss of proprio- 
ceptive sense and a tendency to fall over the edge of a table when al- 
lowed to move about freely. Ocasionally, shortly previous to death, 
there may be twitching movements of the legs and a retraction of the 
head or at times the head may he pulled forward. 
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table 2 


Weight data. 




NUMBER OF 



li 


NUMBER OF 


j 

DAYS 


SURVIVORS 





SURVIVORS 


1 

— 




AVERAGE 
WEIGHT 
( GRAMS 







ON 

XXP. 

DIET 

1 Exi). A 

J E.vp. B 

ij ON 
!! EXP. 
jj DIET 

'j 


E.xp. A 

Exp. B 

Avmot 

WEIGHT 

(GRAMS)' 


1 d 


cf 

2 

1 

1 


d 

1 ^ 

d 

5 




Group I — Complete 




Group IV — 

Pyridoxine deficient 


11 

1 9 

1 8 

11 

, 14.3 ± .33 

2 

1 Id 

1 10 

1 9 ! 

11 

14.1 + .36 

9 

11 

! 9 

; 8 

11 

; 16.0 ± .26 

9 

10 

10 

I 9 : 

11 

15.6 .2; 

16 

11 

9 

' 8 

11 

1 17.6 ft .25 

16 

1 10 

i 10 

9 1 

11 

16,3 + .28 

23 

11 

9 

, 8 

11 

; 18.8 ±.25 

23 

i 10 

, 10 

9 

11 

16.0 ± .35 

30 

11 

9 

1 8 

11 

19.9 ±.25 

30 

! 9 

10 

8 1 

11 

15.9 ± .31 

37 

11 

9 

i 8 

11 

20.5 ± .25 

37 

1 1 

1 10 

8 ; 

10 

14.7 ± .47 

44 

11 

9 

i 8 

11 

20.6 ± .29 

44 
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9 

13.8 ± .50 

50 

11 

9 

' 8 

11 

21.0 ± .24 , 

50 
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' 0 

6 ! 

7 

12.5 ± .49 

69 

11 

9 

, 8 

11 

21.9 ± .30 1 
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11 

9 
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11 
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Thiamine deficient 1 

Group V 

— Pantothenic acid deficient 

2 

10 

10 

9 

11 

14.5 ± .33 

2 

10 

10 

9 1 

11 

15.1 ± .30 

9 

10 

10 

9 

11 

14.7 ± .31 

9 

10 

10 

9 

11 

15.1 ± .22 

16 

10 

10 

9 

10 

11.3 ± .21 

16- 

10 

10 

9 1 

11 

16.3 t .27 

23 

3 

8 

9 

10 

9.1 ± .25 

23 

10 

10 

9 ; 

11 

16.4 ±.31 

30 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

30 

10 

10 

9 < 

11 

17.5 ± .31 


Group III — 

Riboflavin deficient [ 

37 

44 

60 

69 

79 

98 1 
106 1 
113 ! 
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10 

10 

10 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 1 

9 ; 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

17.2 ± .33 
17.6 ± .28 

18.2 ± .33 

18.4 ± .43 

18.5 ± .46 

18.1 ± .40 

17.2 ±.41 

18.3 ± .49 
17.8 ±.52 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

37 

44 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15.1 ± .36 1 
15.7 ±.31 1 

16.2 ± .30" 1 

16.1 ± .33 i 

17.0 ±.34 1 

17.2 ± .42 

17.1 ± .37 
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9 

9 , 

8 

7 1 

6 ' 

4 i 

50 

9 

8 

8 

12 

16.8 ± .42 

1 
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5 

7 

8 

11 1 

17.3 ±.48 1 
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79 1 

3 

7 

8 
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17.2 ± .59 i 


j 

I 
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98 1 

1 

7 

7 

8 i 

17.0 ± .65 il 
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1 

, 
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0 

6 

1 i 
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15.6 ± .49 II 


} 
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j 
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113 ! 

_ i 

6 

5 ! 

7 ! 

16.4 ± .63 11 


{ 
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I 
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120 ' 

_ 1 

6 ! 

4 

.5 1 

16.4 ± .70 |: 
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' The weights are given for days after the start of experiment on which there were rreig''* 
data available in both experiments on significant numbers of animals. 

Average weight = the average of the four averages, or the average for animals on a 
diet at a given time of the means for each sex for each experiment. , 

Standard error of the means, which follows the average weight, is computed from the pocW 
standard deviation measured within each sex and each experiment as follows: 


A. Pooled SD 


+_2d!?!>L 

Nahi + Nit + Num 


+ Sd'Bt 

+ Nnt ■ 


B. SB of average of 4 averages = i 




2 3 2 \ 

SP S^ ^ _SP^ I 
..Nini 1” Nit Num Not/ 

The males of group III of experiment A dropped to 1 on the 98th day, and to 0 on the 106^ 
day; therefore only the females of experiment A were included from this point on. Group 
was the only other group carried beyond 98 days. .. 


w’as tne only otner group cui iicu ocjuuu i/u There was no significant difference 

the same three units (females of experiment A and males and females of experiment n; 
group III and group V, out to the 120th day. 
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Riboflavin deficiency 

The mice on the rihoflavin-deficieiit diet continued to appear normal 
for about 3 weeks. They not only did not lose weight hut actually 
gained weight at a rate only slightly bclorv that of the mice on the com- 
plete diet. The first animal died on the 34th day and thereafter the 
mortality rate was loiv (table 2, group III). In the first experiment 
the last animal died on the 202ud day, and when the second experiment 
was discontinued on the 135th day, two were still alive. On the average 
the animals of experiment A died sooner than the animals of experiment 
B (table 2, group III). This difference appears too large to be the 
result of mere chance but until repeated, cannot be considered signifi- 
cant. The partially purified stock diet used in experiment A was well 
supplied with riboflavun as it contained 207 ^, dried grass and G^) yeast. 

TABI^E 3 

Diagrdnunatic ^resentaUen of the significance of the tUfferentc »h among the 

fortow* groups} 
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'The groups are represented in the order of their trelght from heavy to light' — left to right. 
Those in the same block are not aignificantJy dilfcrcnt from each other. At the Ptli il.ay group 
V iras not significantly different from any of the others. 


Of the forty mice on the riboflavin-deficient diet, twenty-three died 
without showing any specific symptoms. All of the others developed a 
rather characteristic skin lesion. These lesions made their appear- 
ance from the 44th to the 139th day, and although the numbers of ani- 
mals showing them were about the same in tbe two experiments, they 
made their appearance earlier in experiment A (average 58 days) than 
in experiment B (average 96 days). They were definitely circumscribed, 
circular areas varying from a pin-point to 1 mm. in diameter and cov- 
ered with a hlood-red, moderately dense scab. The affected area con- 
tained from one to a dozen of these scabs. They appeared near the 
eyes, mouth, top of head or on the tail or ears. Usually, only one or 
two areas were affected in an individual animal. The ears became most 
severely damaged. The lesions spread over the surfaces of the ear and 
the areas became eroded and then necrotic. In some cases the entire 
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ear slouglied off. The lesions seen in this laboratoiy are similar to but 
not identical with those described by Lippincott and Morris (’41- '42). 

Day, Darby and Langston ( ’37) have reported cataracts in rats on a 
diet deficient in riboflavin. Cataracts were not observed in our mice, 
but no slit lamp or other special examination was made. 

Pyridoxine deficiency 

The mice on the pyridoxine-deficient diet grew slowly for 2 or 3 
weeks, after which there was a rather marked decline in weight followed 
by death. The first animal died on the 28th day and the last one on the 
67th day. There was practically no difference in survival time of tlie 
animals raised on the different stock diets (table 2, group IV). In 
agreement with Foy and Oerecedo (’41) no specific symptoms were 
observed. The general decline which preceded death was rather 
gradual ; in some eases the animals lived as long as 41 days after the 
first signs of general debility were noted. During this period of defici- 
ency, nearlj'- all of the mice excreted a characteristic pigment in the 
urine, which was noted on the filter papers covering the floor of the 
cages. No study has been made of this pigment but it stained the 
paper a brownish-yellow mth a slightly reddish tint. The staining 
was more pronounced and definitely different from that produced by 
normal urine. Lepkovsky and Nielsen ( ’42) have described a pigment 
obtained in the urine of rats on a diet deficient in pyridoxine. 

Pantothenic acid deficiency 

The mice on the diet deficient in pantothenic acid grew very little 
but on the other hand, there was very little loss of weight, even during 
the period of marked symptoms and occasional deaths. The first death 
occurred on the 67th day. In the first experiment there were four sur- 
vivors at the end of the experiment (205 days) and in the second ex- 
periment (135 days) there were ten survivors. Again there was no 
real difference in this respect between the animals of experiment A aid 
experiment B (table 2, group V). The symptoms seen were very 
similar to those described by Woolley ( ’41) with the exception tbd 
the only neuromuscular symptoms observed were profound spasticity 
of the extremities, acute arching of the spine, and an awkward gait. At 
no time were tremors, convulsions or paralysis noted. All of the ani- 
mals showed some loss of hair, varying in degree from a mere thinning 
of the fur to complete loss except on the head. There was also a markea 
tendency toward dryness of the skin with the development of scafy 
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desquamation. A few cases presented areas 3 to 10 mm. in diameter 
where the skin appeared to have been seralched off. Sixteen of the 40 
mice showed hyperemia and edema of the eyelids. 

SUMMAKV 

Using a diet in which the B factors were supplied as pure compounds, 
a deficiency of each of four of the factors (thiamine, riboflavin, pyri- 
doxine and pantothenic acid) in the albino mouse has been studied. 

IVhen thiamine was omitted from the diet the animals lived from 19 
to 31 days. They did not show symptoms characteristic of this defici- 
ency as are seen in the rat. In less acute vitamin Bj deficiency the clas- 
sical poljTieuritio symptoms have been observed in this laboratory. 

Mice on the riboflavin-deficient diet lived from 34 to 202 days. Many 
of them developed characteristic dermatitis about the head and especi- 
ally on the ears. In some cases nearly the entire car sloughed off. 

Xo specific symptoms or lesions (other than poor growth and death) 
resulted from the omission of pyridoxine from the diet. The animals 
lived from 28 to 67 days. Nearly all of the mice on this diet excreted in 
the urine a characteristic brownish-yellow pigment. 

■ The first death on the diet lacking in pantothenic acid occurred on 
the 6(th day and there was a survival of 21% when the experiment was 
discontinued (203 days). A loss of hair ivas the most outstanding sign 
oi deficiency in these animals. In addition, a number of the mice de- 
veloped some of the following signs : a profound spasticity of the ex- 
tremities, acute arching of the spine, awkward gait, dryness of the skin 
with scaly desquamation, and hyperemia and edema of the eyelids. 
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A jmmber of values for tbe nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, choline 
and biotin content of fresh and processed milk appear scattered through 
the vitamin literature. Manj' of the studies, however, contain too few 
values to permit the estimation of the variability which may occur be- 
tween different samples of the same type of milk. Moreover, there are 
only a few studies in which values for fresh and processed milks have 
been obtained by the same inethod.s and by the same investigators. The 
present study was undertaken to give us further information on the 
nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, choline and biotin content of milk, to 
outline the variability that might be expected in the eontent of these 
factors in milk and especially to determine whether any significant 
losses occur when evaporated and dry milk are manufactured from 
fresh milk. 

VTiile pertinent values supporting or disagreeing with the data re- 
ported in this paper will be mentioned from time to time, it is not the 
purpose of the paper to include a comprehensive review of the subjcqt 
under investigation. 

The microbiological methods used in tbis investigation while highly 
useful are still subject to further refinements and perhaps to eventual 
displacement. The data obtained by the use of these methods are pre- 
sented in the belief that they are the best obtainable at present. 

NICOTINIC ACID 

A more thorough investigation of the nicotinic acid content of milk 
has been made since the place of this vitamin in human nutrition is 
better understood than that of the other three vitamins and becau.se the 
method used for the assays appears to be one of the better microbiologi- 
cal methods. In our laboratory the method of Snell and Wright { ’41) 
as modified by Krebl, Strong and Elvehjem {’43) has given e.voellent 
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results as judged by the reproducibility of the data; a minimum of 
tendency to drift and agreement mtli results secured by other labora- 
tories. 

The results of our microbiological assays for nicotinic acid in milk 
products are presented in table 1. The fresh milk samples were from 
Illinois. The evaporated milk samples were from more than twenty dif- 
ferent plants well distributed geographically from Maryland. to Cali- 
fornia, and from Mississippi to Wisconsin. The dry milk samples were 
from Wisconsin, Michigan and Utah. The processed milks were all 
analyzed within a few weeks after manufacture. The samples were 
taken during May. The differences found between the various types of 

TABLE 1 


Nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, choline and biotin content of fresh, irradiated evaporated eni 
dry milh on a fresh or reconstituted basis.' 



NICOTIKIC ACID 

PANTOTHENIC ACID 


CHOLINE 


BIOTIN 

TYPE or 
MILK 

No. 

of 

sam- 

ples 

^[iUiprrams 
per liter 

No. 

of 

sam- 

ples 

MilliRranis 
per liter 

No. 

Of 

sam- 

ples 

Minigrams 
per liter 

No. 

of 

Microersnii 
per liter 


avR. 

ranee 

avR. range 

avR. range 

Stl 111* 

ple^ 

arg. rlnre 

Bresh 

Irradiated 

31 

0.91 

0,74— 

1.14 

23 

3.1 1.9- 
4.2 

10 

149 131- 
169 

10 

47 32- 
81 

evaporated 

,44 

0.98 

0.83- 

1.28 

27 

3.1 2.4- 

4.1 

6 

131 90- 

208 

10 

45 28- 
56 

Dry skim 

24 

0.87 

0.72- 

1.18 

16 

3.6 3.1- 
4.3 

9 

104 54- 

160 

9 

34 28- 
40 

Dry whole 

4 

0.87 

0.79- 

0.91 

2 

3.3 3.2- 

3.5 

9 

142 83- 

229 

9 

47 2^ 
5S 


' By multiplying the reconstituted values for evaporated, dry u'hole, and dry skim milk br " 
7.7, and 10.3, respectively, they may be converted to an undiluted basis. 


milk are not believed to be significant. There is no indication that flie 
processing of either irradiated evaporated milk or dry milk causes anf 
loss of nicotinic acid. Since the heat treatment employed in the prepa- 
ration of evaporated milk or dry milk is usually more severe than pas- 
teurization, there is little possibility of nicotinic acid destruction b.f 
the latter process. 

, The results presented in table 1 for nicotinic acid agree very wll 
with values found by other investigators. The average value for fresi 
milk is 0.91 mg. per liter. Snell and Wright ( ’41) found 0.84 pg. of luco' 
tinic acid per milliliter of milk and Teply, Strong and Elvehjem (’13) 
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found 0.08 nig. per cent for ivliole milk, 0.18 for evaporated milk and 
0.89 for skim milk powder on an undiluted basis. Noll and Jansen ( ’41) 
using a chemical method found 0.6-0.9 Mg- of nicotinic acid per milliliter 
of skim milk. 

PANTOTHENIC ACID 

, The samples used for pantothenic acid assays were obtained during 
June and July. All processed samples were assayed soon after prepara- 
tion. The fresh milk samples were from Illinois ; evaporated milk samples 
were from Ohio, Kentuckj’, IVisconsin, Illinois, Tennessee and Mary- 
land; samples of dry milk were from Wisconsin, Michigan and Utah. 

The method used for pantothenic acid assays was that proposed by 
Hoag, Sarett and Cheldelin (’44). This method uses Lactobacillus 
arabinosus rather than Lactobacillus casei as the test organism. A 
more rapid and greater total growth is secured with L. arabinosus and 
, in addition in certain instances the response is perha;)s more specific 
for pantothenic acid than with L. casei. Since the results reported in 
this paper were obtained without enzymatic treatment or special hydro- 
lysis they represent largely if not entirely free pantothenic acid. How- 
ever, Atkin, Williams, Schultz, and Frey (’44) report that milk does 
not contain bound pantothenic acid and data for free pantothenic acid 
in this product may bo fairly indicative of the total content of the 
vitamin. 

Assays were made directly on diluted fresh and dry skim milk. For 
evaporated milk and dry whole milk a 5% meta^hosphoric acid filtrate 
was prepared. After the protein and fat were separated the filtrate was 
neutralized before addition to the assay tubes. Direct assays of evapo- 
rated, dry whole milk and other milk which had been homogenized con- 
sistently gave erratic results which were often 50% or more higher 
than those obtained with fresh milk. Investigations which cannot be 
reported in detail here show that the interference which is apparently 
caused by homogenized milk fat can be eliminated by preparation of the 
metaphosphoric acid filtrate. 

The data on the pantothenic acid content of fresh and processed milk 
are included in table 1. No significant differences are shorni. The range 
of results indicates a considerable variation in the pantothenic acid 
content of milk. The average value found for fresh milk, 3.1 pg./ml., 
compares favorably with the values of 3.2 and 3.3 found by Atkins, 
Williams, Schultz and Frey (’44). The value of 4.0 pg./ml. found by 
Strong, Feeney and Earle (’41) is within the range of values reported 
in table 1. 
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CHOLINE 

The sources of samples for the clioline investigation were similar to 
^ those for the pantothenic acid assays^ except that the evaporated milk 
' samples were drawn from a vider range. Ail the samples were collected 
during February and March. 

The method employed was essentially that of Horowitz and Beadle 
(’43) using the “cholineless” mutant no, 34486 of Neurospora crassa. 
The method was slightly modified by the use of 10 ml. of medium and 
50 ml. flasks rather than 25 ml. of medium and 250 ml. flasks and by tbe 
omission of the perniutit exchange. The latter step is included in tlie 
original procedure specifically to eliminate methionine, but also prob- 
ably excludes some other interfering substances. In separate experi- 
ments, which wull not be reported here, and by calculation, it has been 
found that the amount of methionine or other interfering substances 
present in milk is not sufficient to produce significant errors in the assay 
if the data are taken from the loAver portion of the assay curve. If this 
precaution is observed most of the values are accurate within lO^o and 
probably all are within 20%, Recoveries of choline added to fresh milk 
ranged from 85 to 102% and averaged 96%. 

The average value reported in table 1 for fresh milk, 149 mg. per liter, 
is in excellent agreement with that found with a chemical method br 
Engle (’43), namely, 147 mg. per kilogram. The data in table 1 sug- 
gest that dry skim milk contains less choline than fresh milk. An ex- 
planation for this is the loss of some choline in the phospholipid frac- 
tion of the cream. 

BIOTIN 

For the biotin assays the “cholineiess” mutant of Neui'ospora crassa 
was used. This organism requires only the two vitamins, choline a«d 
biotin, and is well suited for biotin estimations. Tbe wild type ol 
Henrospora crassa should be equally useful but this necessitates tbe 
maintenance of a separate stock. One must acknowledge that tbe specifi- 
city for biotin of neurospora and of other test organisms is still open 
to question until further investigations have been made of compounds 
which supplant biotin or which antagonize the organism’s response to 
biotin. The wild type of Neurospora crassa responds to desthiobiotin 
as has been shown by Lilly and Leonian ( ’44). If this compound should 
be present in milk, the values in table 1 would reflect its presence as 
additional biotin. 

Tbe sources of tbe samples used for the biotin investigation were 
similar to those for choline. Tbe samples were obtained during Febru- 
ary, I'larcb and April. 
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Tlie figures for biotin presented in table' 1 are somewhat misleading. 
The presence of a few high values in the fresh, irradiated evaporated 
and dry whole milk series widened the range of the results and markedly 
raised the average. Most of the values fell between 30 and 40 pg. per 
liter and thus were in good agreement with the 30-40 mug. per milliliter 
(30-40 Mg- per liter) reported by Lampen, Bahler, and Peterson (’42), 
who used Cl. bntylicum as the test organism. No high values were en- 
countered in the dry skim milk scries and this is reflected in the lower 
average. 

SUMMAUV 

1. The average nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, choline and biotin 
content of- fresh milk was found to be 0.91 mg., 3.1 mg., 149 mg. and 
47.1 Mg. per liter, respectively. 

2. In the processing of irradiated evaporated, dry skim or dry whole 
milk, the data show no significant losses in the contents of nicotinic acid, 
pantothenic acid, choline and biotin with the possible exception of the 
slightly lower biotin content of dry skim milk. 

1 The possibility of small and probably insignificant processing 
losses cannot be definitely excluded because the raw milk sources of 
the different types of milk tested were not identical, because of the 
variability of the data, and because of the limitations in accuracy of 
the microbiological methods used. 
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The figures for hiotin presented in table' 1 are somewhat misleading. 
The presence of a few high values in the fresh, irradiated evaporated 
and dry whole milk series widened the range of the results and markedly 
raised the average. Most of the values fell between 30 and 40 ng. per 
liter and thus were in good agreement with the 30-40 mug. per milliliter 
(30-40 Mg. per liter) reported by Lampen, Balder, and Peterson (’42), 
who used Cl. butylieum as the test organism. Ko high values were en- 
countered in the dry skim milk series and this is reflected in the lower 
average. 

suMMAny 

1. The average nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, choline and biotin 
content of fresh milk was found to be 0.91 mg., 3.1 mg., 149 mg. and 
47.1 Mg. per liter, respectively. 

2. In the processing of irradiated evaporated, dry skim or dry whole 
milk, the data show no significant losses in the contents of nicotinic acid, 
pantothenic acid, choline and biotin with the possible exception of the 
slightly lower biotin content of dry skim milk. 

3. The possibility of small and probably insignificant processing 
losses cannot be definitely excluded because the raw milk sources of 
the different t 3 T)es of milk tested were not identical, because of the 
variability of the data, and because of the limitations in accuracy of 
the microbiological methods used. 
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The feeding of sulfonamides Ibat are poorly absorbed from the 
intestinal tract [e.g., sulfaguanidine, succinylsulfathiazole (SST) and 
phthalylsulfathiazole (PST)] causes a decrease in the coliform count 
in the feces of the dog (Poth et ah, ’42), rat (Gant et ah, ’43), monkey 
("Welch et ah-, ’42), mouse (White, ’42) and man (Marshall et ah, ’40). 
Despite this decrease, the total number of organisms in such feces is 
reported to remain relatively constant (Light et ah, ’42), or actually 
to increase (Gant et ah, ’43). The prolonged feeding of such sulfona- 
mides in highly purified diets results, in the rat, in the development of 
signs of deficiencies (Welch and "Wright, ’43; Black et ah, ’42) that are 
not seen when the purified diets are fed without these sulfonamides, or 
when the drugs are added to ordinary commercial rations. 

It has been suggested (Black et ah, ’41) that these signs of deficiency 
are caused by the inhibitory action of the drug on vitamin-synthesizing 
bacteria in the intestine, and that Escherichia coli, in particular is the 
organism so affected. In this connection Gant et ah (’43) suggested 
that, even though the coliform count of rats continued on the drug-diet 
returns to normal, such organisms represent sulfonamide-resistant 
strains that have lost the ability to synthesize the growth factors in- 
volved. 

In view of these reports it seemed advisable to study the influence 
of diet on the fecal flora of rats, and to investigate the vitamin-syn- 
thesizing powers of a sulfonamide-resistant organism. 

EXPERIMENT I 

Techniques. A fecal pellet for bacteriological examination was gently 
expressed from the rectum of the rat, and was allowed to fall into a 
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Sterile petri disb. Using aseptic techniques, the pellet ^vas tvansfei-red 
to a graduated centrifuge tube and emulsified, in saline solution ^vitb 2 
swab stick. After dilutions of the original suspension were made, tb 
tube of emulsified feces was centrifuged for 20 minutes at 1700 revo- 
lutions per minute, and the approximate volume of solid material was 
measured. It rvas assumed that 1 ml. of solid was equivalent to 1 gni. 
(wet weight) of feces, and on this basis the dilutions of the feoal ma- 
terial were calculated. 

Suitable amounts were transferred routinely from the dilution tubes 
to Durham tubes of faromcresol purple-lactose broth and to tubes of 
freshly steamed thioglycollate medium. Occasionally plates were made 
with nutrient agar or desoxycholate agar. After these inoculations were 
made, the dilntioir tulres sometimes were held at 80” C. for 10 minutes 
to destroy the vegetative forms of bacteria. A second set of'tliiogly- 
collate tubes then was inoculated. Tubes and plates were incubated at 
37°C., and were read after 72 hours. All media used contained p-amvno- 
benzoic acid (0.001%). 

The number of aerobic organisms present in a sample was calcu- 
lated from the lactose tube of gi-eatest dilution that showed growth 
The production of acid and gas in the lactose tubes was taken as pre- 
sumptive evidence of the presence of coliform organisms. As confirming 
evidence, streaks on desoxycholate plates were made from the two 
highest dilution tubes showing such acid and gas, and the plates were 
examined after 24 hours for the presence of typical coliform colonies. 
G-ro-wth in the bottoms of the thioglycollate tubes was used as a meas- 
ure of anaerobic organisms; similar growth in the second set of tbio- 
glyeollate tubes (those inoculated from the heated dilutions) was used 
as a measure of the presence of anaerobic spores in the original 
material. 

Effects of succinylsulfafhiazole. Six 50-day-old piebald rats from thf 
Sunny Hill strain were placed in individual cages with wicle-mesiicl 
screen floors and fed stock ration ^ and water ad libitum. Table 1 in- 
cludes the average total counts of “aerobes” (including coliform bac- 
teria), “anaerobes,” and coliforms in the feces of these rats. It should 
be mentioned that the figures in this table average not only the variation 
which occurred among the six rats, but also include the normal fluc- 
tuation always observed from count to count for any one rat. Counts on 
one of tbese'rats were continued for 146 clays, during which time iw 
average number of aerobic organisms was 10®; anaerobes, 10’'; coli- 
forms, 10® ; and anaerobic spores, 10® per gram of feces. 
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After 21 days on the stock ration, five of the rats described above 
were placed on a highly purified diet (table 2). Within a day the fecal 
pellets changed from the more bulky, brown, and softer state character- 
istic of the animals given the stock ration to a blue-green, compact mass. 
Almost all the fecal samples showed a drop in each of the three counts 
on the first or second day; this was followed by a gradual return to 
higher levels. Table 1 shows the results of these counts over a period 
of 15 days. ' 

TABLE 1 

Average oounfs of haeteriol fora of rot fec€». 'Effect of oge oncl diet on t/ie raf. 


( AEROBIO AKASBORW 1 COWrOlUC AKAKROBtC 

OROAlaSita OROAKTSMS I OBOAKISMS SrOItES 

WET i - 


I 

i 

Ezinl' 1 

Exp 11 » i 

Exp. I j 

Exp 11 1 

Etp.I 1 

Exp. 11 

Exp. I 1 

Exp. 11 

Succinylsulfathiozole teats 

StoeV 1 

10't35) 

1 1 

10‘(23) 

1 10'{&) 

I 3iO»(34> j 

10' (S) ' 

t 10* (3) 

1 10* (8) 

Purified J 

10'(19) 

1 

10’ (21) 

, 10*(6) 

1 10*f23> 1 

10*(U) 

1 10*(4) 

1 10'(C> 

0.5% sat j 


1 10‘(8) j 


10* (6) 


<10*(5> *.* 

1 

1 10’(6) 

2% SST 1 

i 10*(391 

10^(61 ! 

10V391 

10*(4'V 

1 10'(41) ' 

<10>(4)‘ 

1 10»{10> 

10’{4) 

PbtbalyUuUftthiazole teats 

Purified 

10>{17) 


10*(1-) 


10»(17) ' 


in'(2) 


0.o7o PST 


10'(4) 1 

10*(21) 

10'(3) 

10' (21) 

<10’(3) • 

10'(5) ' 

10’(3) 

ire PST 

10*(19) 


10* (19) 


<10'(19) 


30*(3) 


2% PST 

lOVfiOl 

10V61 

10*(20> 

10'f4) 

<10'(20) 


lo’c-ii 

' 30>(4) 


Counts are given as per grain of feces (wet weight), 

Figuiea in parentheses indicate the number of counts included in the average. 

* In experiment I the rats were about 15 days old wben placed on the BUccVnylsulfalhiazole 
diets, while the rats given phthalysulfathiazole were about 40 days old when placed on the 
drug diet. 

’In experiment II all the rats were about CO days old when placed on drug diets. 

*The counts for one rat in this group remained above this average. 

‘ After 3 days on the drug diet. 


Two of these rats were continued on this purified diet for 132 days. 
Average fecal counts of these animals during this period were ; aerobes, 
10®; anaerobes, 10’; coliforms, 10°; and anaerobic spores, 10* per gram 
of feces. 

At the end of the above 15-day period three of the rats on the purified 
ration were placed on a diet in which 2% SST replaced an equal amount 
of sucrose. The slight diarrhea which Gant et al. ( ’43) observed when 
SST Was added to a purified diet has not been seen in this laboratory, 
probably because “Cellu flour” was incorporated in the basal diet. 
Although no change in the physical characteristics of the fecal pellets 
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occurred, there was an inmiediate drop in the coliform coiuit. Follow- 
ing this initial drop, considerable variation was noted in the coliform 
counts of these rats: for one animal such variation was quite small 
and the average value was 10® per gram of feces; counts on another 
animal fluctuated widely (O-IO®) and averaged 10=® cohform organisms 
per gram ; feces from the third rat wea’e almost entirely devoid of coli- 
form organisms, after the addition of the drug to the diet, until near the 
end of the experiment, when the count gradually rose to 10^ per gram. 
Counts over a period of 119 days are given in table 1. 

TABLE 2 


Composition of the purified diet. 


ISGREDTEKTS 

PARTS 

' OONTEKT or ^^TA^aK MtSTITRrS 


Sucrose 

! 

61.78 

1 Vitamin A D E concentrate 

ifm. 

Casein (vitamin free) 

18.00 

1 (450,000 U.S.P. units A 


Primex vegetable oil 

10.00 

j and 90,000 TJ.S.P. units D 


Salt mixture (Hubbell, 


! per g-) 

7 

Mendel and Wakeman, ’37) 

4.00 

la-Tocophero! 

2 

Cellu flour 

Corn oil 

Choline chloride 

4.00 

Corn oil 

41 

2.00 

0.10 1 

Vitamin mixture: 


Vitamin A D E concentrate 

Vitamin mi.xturo 

Vitamin K (2-methyl 

1-4 naphthohydroquinoiie 
diacetate) 

0.10 ; 
0.0236 i 

i 

0.0010 ! 

Inositol 

Ca pantothenate 
p-Aminobenzoic acid 

Nicotinic acid 

Riboflavin 

Pyridoxino HCl 

Thiamine HCl 

2,0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

Total ingredients 

100.0046 1 

0,2 


Eeference to table 1 shows that the differences in the counts of tte 
total aerobic and anerobic organisms, and of the anaerobic spores founi 
in the feces of rats on these three diets, is at most a hundred fold and 
therefore is probably insignificant. However, the drop in the numher 
of coliform organisms found in the feces of the rats changed to the 
diet containing 2% SST is significant. 

Since the rats used in this experiment were relatively old wheii ther 
were placed on the drug diet, deficiency symptoms characteristic of a 
2 % SST diet (Welch and Wright, ’43) were slow in developing. The 
first noticeable sjnnptom was a tendency for the eyelids to stick to- 
gether ; this was observed for one of the rats on the twentieth day of the 
diet. Later, spectacled eye, thinning of the hair on the head, _ loss o 
weight, slight graying of the hair, sore mouth, and porphyrin-cako 
whiskers were noted. 
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Starting on tbe lOStli day of tie drug diet, two of tie tteee rats re- 
ceiving tiis ration were given daily snicutaneous injections of a sup- 
plement containing folio acid concentrate - equivalent to 25 pg. of po- 
tency iO.OOO material (Mitoiell and Snell, ’41) and 5 pg. of crystalline 
biotin. Tie drug diet and injections were continued for a period of 14 
days. During tiis time tie two supplemented rats improved in piysical 
appearance (condition of eyes, whiskers, and hair) and were relatively 
constant in weight. Because these rats were essentially full grown, 
a marked increase in weight could not be expected. In the case of the un- 
supplemented rat receiving the drug diet, the deficiency symptoms be- 
came increasingly severe. 

Fecal samples were collected and examined during this time. No 
appreciable changes were observed in the counts. This indicated that 
the curative effects of folic acid and biotin were brought about by re- 
placement therapy and not by increasing the number of coliform organ- 
isms in the feces. 

• Immediately before and at the end of the period of supplemental 
feeding total leucocyte counts were made on Idood from each of the 
three rats on the drug diet. Before supplementation all three rats had 
low counts (4,000-5,580). At the end of the experiment, the blood of 
the two supplemented rats showed normal counts (13,300; 17,100), 
while the count of the unsupplemented rat was still low (6,830). This 
confirms the work of Daft and Sebrell (’43), who reported the suc- 
cessful treatment rvith folic acid of the leukopenia which had developed 
in rats fed SST in a purified diet. 

Twenty-fovw-hour fecal samples were eoHeeted from rats ou each of 
the three diets described above. The pellets from a single rat wore 
ground in a mortar and divided into two approximately equal samples, 
each of which was weighed and placed in a small pyrex bottle. One of 
the two samples was covered with 10 ml. of 6N sulfuric acid and then 
autoclaved at 15 pounds pressure for 1 hour. After cooling, the auto- 
claved sample was neutralized, diluted, and filtered. Suitable dilutions 
were made of the filtrate, and these were assayed for biotin bj’ the mi- 
crobiological method of Landy and Dicken (’42). 

To the second sample of ground feces were added takadiastase ( 2 % 
of the weight of the feces), 20 ml. of water, and 2 ml. of benzene. The 
bottle was tightly stoppered, and the mixture was allowed to dig-e.st at 
for 24 hours, after which it was autoclaved for 15 minutes at 15 

*Tbis concentrate vias prepared from grass juice powder by Dr. L. D. Wright of these 
laboratories. The procedure used was similar to that described by Hutchings, Bohonos and 
Peterson (*41), and was carried through the superfiltroi eluate stage. 
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pounds pressure. After dilution, the sample was filtered, and the fil- 
trate was assayed mierobiologieally for folic acid and pantotlienic acid 
according to the method of Landy and Dicken (’42). The folic acid 
standard used in these tests was a concentrate containing 200 (ig. of 
folic acid per gram.^ 

The results of these assays are shown in table 3. In almost all cases 
the feces from rats on the drug diet contained appreciably smaller 
amounts of biotin and folic acid than were found in the feces of rats 
on the stock and on the purified rations. Comparison of figures for 
the rats on the stock and the purified diets showed that, except for 
pantothenic acid, the greater daily elimination of the vitamins by the 
rats fed the stock diet was caused only by the larger quantity of feces 


TABLE 3 

T/ic effect of diet on the fecal excretion of hioiin, 
folifi acid, and pantothenic acid hy the rat. 


DIET 

BIOTIK ^ 

FOMO ACID 

PAKTOTHEyiO ACID 


liSjgm. 

liB./iay ; 

110.1 gm. 

00. /day 

yg./gm. 

yg./dKH 

Stock 

0.91(5) ‘ 

8.6 (5) ; 

5.5 (7) 

42.7(7) 

62 (6) 

42S (6) 

Purified 

0.60(6) 

0.78(6) ' 

4.7 (9) 

5.3 (9) 

29.8(9) 

35.4(!)) 

0.5% PST 

0.09(4) 

0.15(4) 

0.36(5) 

0.54(5) 

17.9(5) 

20 (S) 

1% PST 

0.08(3) 

0.08(3) 

0.59(4) 

0.65(4) 

12 (4) 

10 (i) 

2% PST 

0.07(3) 

0.13(3) ! 

0.9 (4) 

1.2 (4) 

17 (4) 

IS (4) 

2% S.ST 

0.28(4) 

0.39(4) ! 

2.5 (6) 

4.2 (6) 

16.9(6) 

2f.2(C) 


’ Figures in parentlieses indicate the number of assars included in the average. 


excreted on this diet; the folic acid and biotin contents per gram of 
feces remained essentially unchanged. 

In this connection it is of interest to comment on the relative vifaraw 
contents of the diets used. According to Taylor et al. (’42b) Pink*' 
Chow has the following approximate composition: pantothenic acid. 
14 Mg./gm. ; biotin, 0.19 Mg./gm. ; and folic acid, 0.71 pg. of potency 40,000 
material per gram. The purified diet, which was also the base for fh^’ 
drug diet, contained neither biotin nor folic acid except for poi?sihh 
traces associated with purified materials, hut did contain 44 pg. o’ 
pantothenic acid per gram of diet. In spite of this greater pantotbemo 
acid content, much less of this vitamin was excreted per gram of feco-' 
by the rats on the purified diet than by the rats on the stock ration. 

Effects of fyhthalplsrilfathiasole. A number of 38-day-old rats of mo 
Eockland strain were divided into four groups. Group I received the 

’ Kindly provided by the Lederle Laboratories. 
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purified diet; group 11, the purified diet containing 0.5 fo PST; group 
III, the purified diet containing PST ; and group IV , the purified diet 
containing 3% PST. The rats in group IV did not show normal weight 
gains, nor was their physical appearance good. Several from this group 
died before the end of the experiment. 

The outstanding etfect of the addition of PST to the diets rvas a 
definite decrease in the numher of collform organisms present in a 
given weight of feces. This is shown in table 1 in which counts taken 
over a period of 77 days are shown. From the rats fed the two higher- 
drug levels the coliform counts became very low within the first week 
after the addition of the drug to the diet, and remained low throughout 
the entire experiment. Aitlmugh a definite reduction in the number 
of coliform organisms occurred in the feces of rats fed diets containing 
O.59I) PST this reduction was not maintained consistently. The count 
varied from 0 to 10' coliforms per gram of feces. 

Beginning on the fifty-sixth day of the experiment, a rat from group II 
(0.5% drug) and one from group IV (2% drug) were each given, by 
stomach tube, daily supplements of 5 pg. of crystalline biotin and folic 
acid concentrate equivalent to 25 pg. of potency 40,000 material. Both 
rats showed an immediate improvement in physical appearance and a 
marked gain in weight. The supplemented drug diet was fed for 3 
weeks, during which time there was no appreciable change in the bac- 
terial counts of the feces of either rat. 

In addition to the bacterial counts made on the feces of rats fed these 
diets, occasional microbiological assays also were conducted to measure 
the amounts of biotin, pantothenic acid, and folic acid eliminated in the 
feces. Twenty-fonr-hour samples were collected and treated as out- 
lined above for the rats given SST. Appreciably smaller amounts of 
biotin and folio acid were excreted by rats receiving the drug-containing 
diets. Table 3 shows average results obtained from these assays. 

EXPEKIAIENT II 

Data from experiment I showed that the fecal coliform counts of the 
young rats fed PST were reduced to a lower level than were the coliform 
counts of the older rats which were fed SST. A second experiment was 
set up using 50-day-old rats of the Albino Farms strain to determine 
whether the difference in the ages of the rats used in experiment I had 
any infinence on the results obtained. Bacterial counts for experiment 
Hare included in table 1. Here the 2% level of either drug reduced the 
fecal coliform counts to a low figure. This reduction, however, occurred 
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more rai^idly when PST was nsed than when an equivalent percentage 
of SST was included in the diet. 

In this experiment the animals were maintained on the stock ration 
for 3 days after which time all but three of the rats were fed the purified 
diet for a period of 5 days. Both 0.5 and 2% levels of PST and of SST 
were then added to the purified diets of some of these rats. Supplemen- 
tation of the diet with folic acid and biotin was not carried out in this 
experiment. , 

, The bacteriological techniques used were as described for experiment 
I except that 0.5% dextrose-beef heart infusion broth tubes were inocu- 
lated and incubated in Weiss-Spaulding jars for the determination of 
the anaerobic and anaerobic spore counts. 

EXPERIMENT III 

"^^Tiile experiments I and II were in progress, a laboratory strain of 
Escherichia coli was made resistant to sulfonamides by daily transfers 
in baeto-peptone broth containing gradually increasing amounts of sulf- 
anilamide (SA). When growth studies showed the strain to be resistant 
to M/100 SA (in bacto-peptone medium), a comparison was made of 
the amount of folic acid found per milliliter of culture of the resistant 
and of the parent strain. The folic acid standard nsed in these assays 
was a solution of crystalline folic acid.’* 

When the tests were run in bacto-peptone medium containing no 
snlfonamide, the parent strain developed, in 18-24 hours, a turbidity 
of 257-375 units, as measured by a EZlett-Summerson photoelectric 
colorimeter, and assays by Streptococcus fecalis (the so-called Strepto- 
coccus lactis R strain) showed 0.018 to 0.026 ag. of folic acid per mill*’ 
liter of culture. Under the same conditions, the resistant strain de- 
veloped a turbidity of 214^-260 units, with 0.0098-0.0196 ug. of folic acid 
per milliliter of culture. 

When the test flasks contained M/100 SA in the medium, and large 
inocnla were used (1 ml. per 20 ml. of medium, as was also used above), 
the parent strain developed a turbidity of 208-241 units after 18'24 
hours growth, and 0-0.0004 yg. of folic acid was found per milliliter o' 
culture. Under similar conditions, the resistant strain showed a tur- 
bidity of 300-400 units, and produced 0.0016-0.0051 yg. of folic acid 
per milliliter of culture. Adequate controls were run to correct for t^ 
amount of folic acid present in the uninoculated medium, and to dera- 
onstrate that the amount of sulfonamide used had no inhibitory effec 
on the assay organism. 

Lcflerle Laboratories. 
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These results indicate that the presence of the sulfonamide in the 
medium, and not the state of sulfonamide resistance of the organism, 
determines the amount of folic acid produced. Details of the experi- 
ments quoted here, and of two tests using snlfathiazole as the sulfona- 
mide,'are given in table 4. 


TAULE 4 


J’oh'c acM synthesis hy a sulfonamide resistant and a sulfonamide strain 

of ISscherichia coH. 




novna 

INOUBATIOH 

snusK 

RESISTANT STRATK 

TEST NO. 


Turtidily 

PotiC ACid 

TurbJditjr 

Folic ACid 

I 

BP' 

24 

355 

HU./ml, ftiltur# 
0.026 

220 

M/mX. culture 

0.0098 

II 

BP 

24 

375 

0.024 

260 

0.0128 

ni 

BP 

24 

SOS 

0.018 

216 

0.0093 

rv 

BP 

18 

257 

0.020 

315 

0.019G 

V 

BP 

18 

289 

0.019 

214 

0.0173 

I 

BPSA^ 

24 

230 

0.0002 

350 

O.OOIG 

:i 

BPSA 

24 

220 

0.0004 

330 

0.0051 

jy 

BPSA 

18 

208 

0.0003 

397 

0.0031 

V 

BPSA 

18 

241 

0.0000 

400 

0.0047 

IV 

BPST* 

18 

ws 

0.0002 

180 

0.0023 

V 

BPST 

18 

137 

0.0000 

213 

O.COGO 


’ BP =s Bacto'peptone medium. 

* BP8A *= Bacto-peptone medium containing M/100 sulfanilamide, 

* BPST s= Bacto-peptone medium containing M/2000 sulfathiazole. 


DISCUSSION 

Bacteriological examination of the feces of rats showed that the num- 
ber of organisms present varied from rat to rat and in the same animal 
from day to day. Changing the diet of the rat from Pnrina Chow to a 
highly purified diet containing adequate amounts of all the known growth 
factors did not change significantly the bacterial flora of the feces. How- 
ever, when either SST or PST was added to such a purified diet, a no- 
ticeable drop in the number of coliform organisms in the feces occurred. 
No significant increase or decrease was observed in the number of 
aerobes present; presumably the decrease in the number of coliform 
Organisms was balanced by an increase in other organisms. 

In experiment I, when the drug included in the purified diet was SST 
(2%), the coliform counts varied over a rather wide range. Concentra- 
tions of PST at 1 or 2% of the diet proved much more effective in re- 
ducing file fecal coliform count. In this experiment, the rats receiving 
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PST were younger and of a strain differing from those receiving SST. 
In the experiment in which all the rats used were of the same stmii 
and age, the 2% SST diet reduced the coliform count to as low a level 
as did the 2% PST diet, but 0.5% PST was more effective in reducing 
this count than was 0.5% SST. 

Rats fed purified diets containing either drug developed, in time, 
symptoms usually associated with dietary deficiencies. The growOi 
and weight gains were subnormal ; thinning of the hair occurred on tlie 
head and, in some cases, on the abdomen ; the coat became dull and dry 
porphyrin-caked whiskers developed. In the longer experiment (I), 
especially in the rats fed SST, spectacled eye and slight graying of tlie 
hair were observed, and patches of black hair at the base of the fore-legs 
turned a deep chocolate brown in color. The supplemental feeding of 
biotin and folic acid resulted in a greatly improved physical appearance. 
Blood counts on the SST-fed rats showed a definite improvement in tlic 
total leucocyte count after such a period of vitamin feeding. The drug 
was not removed from the diet during the period of supplementation, 
and no change in the number, kind, or distribution of fecal organisms 
was noted. 

Assays of 24-hour fecal samples from experiment I to determine tlie 
amounts of biotin, folic acid, and pantothenic acid excreted gave rafimt 
irregular results. Increasing amounts of biotin seemed to he excretei 
with the feces as the rat grew older. This is more clearly apparent in 
the older rats fed SST than in the younger rats fed PST, and may 
merely reflect the increase in the proportionate size of the cecnm as 
the rats grew larger (Taylor et al, ’42a). For folic acid and pantofteflif 
acid, the limits of variation of vitamin per gram of feces, or of vitamin 
per day were rather wide, and this variation did not seem to have any 
relation to the age or diet of the rat. Animals fed the SST or PST did 
excreted significantly lower amounts of biotin and folic acid than 
those -not receiving the drugs. Pantothenic acid levels in the feces of 
rats fed drug diets appear to be depressed. 

Counts of the intestinal flora, as performed in these experiments, 
indicate that a more complete survey of the intestinal organisms 
be of value iu following the effects of these and similar drugs on feed 
organisms, and perhaps would lead to a better understanding of tlie 
action of such compounds. 


SUMMARY 

When a highly purified diet containing 0.5% to 2% succmylsulfati«»' 
zole or phthalylsulfathiazole was fed to rats over a long period of tiffl 
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fiiere developed signs of nutritional dcficiencj' wliich wore corrected by 
tbe feeding of biotin and folio acid. The feeding of sucli sulfonamides 
also caused a decrease in tbe coliforni count of the rat feces, but caused 
no significant change in the number of “total aerobes,” “total an- 
aerobes,” or anaerobic spores in tbe feces. Lower levels of biotin, folic 
acid and pantothenic acid were excreted in the feces of rats fed diets 
containing the drugs than were excreted by rats fed the same diet 
without the drug. 

Neither a sulfonamide-resistant nor a sulfonamide-sensitive strain of 
Escherichia coli synthesized as much folic acid when grown in the 
presence of sulfonamides as was sjmthesized during growth in a medium 
not containing the drug. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of tliis stuclj* was to examine carefully the early 
effects of total cleprivatiou of vitamin C on the efficiency of manual 
workers. Information was also sought on the questions whether 75 mg. 
of ascorbic acid dailj' suffice for such workers and whether a daily sup- 
plement of ascorbic acid added to a good diet has any mensurable effects 
in 2 months. 

Our observations centered around physicnl fitness because of the 
statements in the older literature that lethargy and inefficienoy are the 
earliest sjmiptoms of scurvy, far antedating the onset of clinical signs 
(see Pijoan and Lozner, ’44). This was well sho^vn in the study of 
Crandon, Lund and Dill ( ’40) on the course and end results of scurvy 
induced e.xperinientally in one subject. Ho began to complain of fatigue 
in about 60 days, but did not show clinical scurvy until considerably 
later. 

METHODS 

The experiments were conducted during the summer in Civilian Public 
Service Camp 32, situated at Carapton, New Hampshire, in the southern 
part of the lYhite ^Mountains at an altitude of about 2,000 feet. The 
days were moderately warm and the nights cool. 

The twenty-four volunteer subjects were engaged in a variety of jobs 
associated with the camp’s work schedule, wbicb included clerical work, 
kitchen work, camp maintenance, farming, and work in the woods on 
such duties as clearing trails and road building. The range of daily' 
calorie expenditures, depending on the subject’s job, was estimated to 

* This work was carried out under a contract, recommended by the Committee on Medical Re- 
search, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and the President and Fellows 
Of Hatvaid College. 
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be 2400 to 5000. The camp routine was disturbed as little as possible 
by the experiment, and the subjects carried on their usual work scliedule 
throughout. Four subjects transferred to other projects for reasons 
unrelated to the experiment. 

There -were four groups of subjects (table 1). The “deficient gvonp” 
was to demonstrate the effects of total deficiency; the “supplemented 
deficient group”, the effects of 75 mg. of ascorbic acid daily; the “nor- 
mal control group”, the effects of a good normal diet; and the “supple- 
mented normal control group”, the effects of a normal diet supple- 
mented with 75 mg. of ascorbic acid daily. 

During 2 weeks of jjreliminary control (period 1) all groups ate tlic 
regular camp diet, wbicb contained liberal amounts of fresh milk, egg?, 
meat, vegetables and fruit, provided 60 to 100 mg. of ascorbic acid daily, 
and was good when judged by the National Eeseai’ch Council standards. 

During the following 8 weeks of modified diet (period 2) the two con- 
trol groups continued on the usual camp diet. Each “supplemented 

TABLE 1 

Organizaiion of e.rperhnpnt. 


1 

DEFICIKKT OROTJP 

St’PI»I*EMElCTED DEFICIENT 
OROVP 

NORMAL 

CONTROL 

ORovr 

St'rPEKMF.KTEf 
; NORM.a 

COh'TJ^Ol 
‘ fiROCP 


(8 men) 

{S men ) 

(4 men) 

' (4 men) 

Period 1 
Prelimi- i 

Normal diet 

Normal diet 

Normal 

diet 

' Normal diet 

nary | 

control. 

2 n-eeks 





1 

Period 2 i 

Jlodified ' 

diet, 8 ' 

-sveeks j 

Deficient diet 
-f- placeboes 

Deficient diet -j- 75 mg. 
ascorbic acid daily 

X’ormnl 

diet 

+ place- 
boes 

1 Normal did 

corbie acM 

daily 

i 

1 

Period 3 ; 

Pinal 1 

Subgroup A 1 Subgroup B 
(4 men) j (4 men) 

, Subgroup A Subgroup B 

1 (4 men) (4 men) 


1 

1 

1 NornwidW 

' 4 - 75 mg- 
corbie acid 

' d.aily 

control, 2 
weeks 

Normal Norm.al 

diet diet 

• + extra 

citrus 
[ fruit 
' -f .300 

1 mg. 
i ascorbic 

j Normal Normal 

i diet diet 

1 -p extra 

citrus 
fruit 
-f 300 

m<T. 

ascorbic 

Normal 

diet 

4- place- 
boes 


I acid daily ' d.ailr 
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normal control” subject received at each meal one capsule containing 25 
mg. of ascorbic acid, and each “normal control” a placebo identical to 
the vitamin capsule in size, shape, color, weight and taste. The “defici- 
ent” subjects lived on a diet devoid of vitamin C, but adequate in other 
respects, prepared as described below, and received at each meal a pla- 
cebo. Each “supplemented deficient” subject lived on the deficient diet, 
and received at each meal a capsule containing 25 mg. of ascorbic acid. 

It was found possible to destroy all of the ascorbic and debydro- 
ascorbio acids in milk, potatoes, jams, jellies, and yellow vegetables by 
the addition of 10 ml. of 3^o HjO« per 100 gm. of foodstuff followed by 
2 hours’ steaming in a metal stockpot, with frequent stirring by means 
of copper rods. The deficient diet provided for breakfast, cereal, vita- 
min C free millr, coffee, egg dishes or pancakes, toast, oleomargarine 
and vitamin 0 free jam ; and for lunch and supper, soup bread, oleo- 
margarine, jam, some form of well-cooked meat, mashed potatoes, one 
other vegetable, a dessert, and a beverage snob as coffee, tea or vitamin 
C. free milk. The dining room , was arranged so that those on the normal 
diet ate at one set of mess tables, and those on the deficient diet at an- 
other. 

In the 2 final weeks of control obseiwations (period 3) both normal 
groups continued their regime as in period 2. Both deficient groups 
reverted to the normal camp diet and four from each group (subgroup 

A) received no other vitamin C. This was to demonstrate the recupera- 
tive effects of a normal diet. Forir others from each group (subgroup 

B) received a supplement of extra citrus fruit providing over 200 mg. 
of ascorbic acid daily and in addition capsules providing 300 mg. daily. 
This was to demonstrate the recuperative effects of massive doses of 
vitamin C. 

In order to guard against any possibility of vitamin B deficiency, all 
groups including the normal controls received daily 5 gm. of yeast ex- 
tract fortified with extra riboflavin.” 

Dietary observations were made meal by meal. All articles of food 
were furnished in standard portions of known weight or else the sub- 
jects weighed the portion eaten. Each subject kept a record book with 
a page for each day. On one side of each page was recorded every 
article of the day’s food, and on the other the day’s activities hour bv 
hour. The intakes of calories, protein, fat and ascorbic acid were esti- 
mated for each day from the tables of Bowes and Church ( ’42) or from 
our own analytical data. Any article suspected of containing significant 

This Teast Extract Type 3, kindly provided by Standard Brands, Tnc. The daily dose 
provided approximately 5 mg. of thiamine, 5 mg. of riboflavin and 10 mg. of niacin. 
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amounts of ascorbic acid was analyzed by tbe method of Evelyn, Malloy 
and Rosen ( ’38) for ascorbic acid and that of Bessey (’38) for deliydro- 
ascorbic acid. 

Observations on physical efficiency were made weekty by means ol 
the “pack test” of fitness for hard work, as described by Darlinj, 
Johnson, Pitts, Gonsolazio and Robinson (’44). Scores in this lei 
have in onr experience correlated well with stamina as displayed in 
athletic activities, paralleled improvement in training and reveaied d^ 
terioration accompanying proved inadequate diets. The Poresiry 
project supervisors provided valuable observations on the subjects' 
efficiency in their jobs. 

The following clinical and laboratory observations were made on 
each subject: (1) Complete routine physical examination during both 
the normal periods and at the end of the deficient period. (2) Periodic 
estimation of blood erythrocytes, leucocytes, hemoglobin and differen- 
tial count by standard clinical methods. (3) Periodic routine qualitative 
exarnination of the urine for foi*med elements, albumin, sugar .and ace- 
tone by standard methods. (4) Interview once a week to ascevtab 
whether the subject was suffering from any complaint attributable to 
the diet. (5) Estimation of the ascorbic acid in the serum and in a 24- 
hour specimen of urine once a week by a modification of the titratioa 
method of Parmer and Abt ( ’36). (6) At the end of the deficient period, 
ascorbic acid tolerance tests on all of the “normal controls” and "sup- 
plemented normal controls” and on certain of the “deficient” and "sup- 
plemented deficient” subjects. After collection of a sample of blood 
and a timed specimen of urine, 1 gm. of ascorbic acid dissolved in 200 
ml. of water was drunk. Specimens of blood and urine were colled^ 
at 3 and 6 hours after ingestion. 

BESULTS 

All groups maintained a reasonably good caloi’ic balance in spit® d 
the experimental restrictions and the somewhat unnatural diet pro- 
vided for the deficient groups (table 2). Minor changes in weight s™ 
small discrepancies between calculated caloric intake and body weigo 
are attributable to the vigorous outdoor schedule wffiich most of o 
subjects undertook. , , 

The intake of vitamin C was in general kept at the 
(table 2). In the final control period, the normal camp diet fell 
what below the desired 75 mg. a day, owing to a temporary sbortag 

fruit. 
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TABLE 2 

Bodif weight, dailg caloric intalie and daily rlfamin C iniaVe. 


MEAStTREMF. ST 


JOB* BOBY\«IQnT CALORrC ISTAXE * VITAMIN 0 ISTAKE » 

JECT QP BEBioD * reaioo ^ tebiod * 




1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

n 

3 



Iff. 

1J7. 

l0. 

cal. 

cal. 

cat. 

mff. 

mff. 

mff. 





Deficient group 




Subgrottp 











A B 

■W.H 

Fa 

75.1 

75.1 


4590 

4330 


114 

0 


■\V.K. 

K 

G5.7 

66.3 

66.5 

3710 

3370 

3000 

74 

0 

49 

R.S, 

To 

77.8 

75.0 

76.4 

3680 

3050 

3330 

62 

. 0 

47 ... 

E.8. 

L 

62.6 

62.0 

62.2 

2370 

1800 

2060 

100 

6 

72 ... 

F.W. 

Fo 

72.9 

69.5 


3300 

3000 


73 

0 


N.H. 

K 

66.5 

65.0 

66.2 

3490 

3170 

3060 

100 

0 

.. 553 

L.M. 

0 

70.0 

69.6 

71.0 

3140 

3300 

3120 

70 

0 

509 

M.E. 

R 

82.3 

79.8 

81.6 

3620 

3490 

3230 

85 

0 

. . 571 

Average 

71.6 

70,3 

70.7 

3490 

3190 

2960 

86 

0 

56 544 




Supplemented deficient group 




vf.-n. 

Fo 

70.7 

70.3 

72.1 

3260 

3480 

3130 

79 

75 

80 ... 

B.S. 

Fo 

97.8 

97.0 

98.2 

3570 

4180 

4290 

78 

75 

82 ... 

E.W. 

Fo 

CC.4 

66.2 

66.7 

3110 

2980 

2850 

70 

76 

71 ... 

B.AV. 

R 

83.4 

82.6 

82.5 

2950 

2900 

3170 

72 

75 

54 ... 

J.a 

C 

72.6 

71.5 

71.3 

2980 

3170 

3760 

Cl 

75 

.. 646 

J.L. 

K 

73.5 

72.5 

74.5 

2120 

2970 

2440 

72 

75 

.. 631 

M.P, 

0 

61.5 

62.6 

63.2 

2770 

3250 

2960 

124 

75 

.. 614 

F.S. 

Fa 

70.0 

67.4 

68.6 

4840 

4830 

4100 

98 

75 

.. 631 

Average 

74.5 

73.8 

74,6 

3200 

3470 

3350 

82 

75 

72 582 





Normal contro' 

group 





■w.c. 

Fo 

71.1 

70.5 


2830 

3870 


106 

96 


K.E. 

. St 

76.5 

73.6 

74.3 

2990 

2880 

2860 

309 

95 

59 

■w.s. 

0 

69.5 

66.6 

68.2 

3580 

3380 

3050 

76 

83 

46 

E.T. 

R 

73.8 

74.6 

74.4 

3040 

3270 

3190 

52 

79 

58 

Average 

72.7 

71.3 

72.3 

3110 

3350 

3030 

86 

88 

54 




Supplemented normal control group 




H.H. 

T 

71.3 

71.8 

72.3 

3140 

3440 

3300 

100 

151 

129 

L.L. 

K 

77.0 

75.6 

77.0 

3080 

3100 

2780 

37 

134 

125 

T.M. 

Fo 

09.5 

69.5 

70.2 

3550 

3300 

2970 

83 

172 

169 

e.n. 

K 

71.3 

69.7 


2460 

2170 


42 

134 


Average 

72.3 

71.7 

73.2 

3060 

3000 

3020 

66 

148 

141 


'The experimental iwriods were: preliminary control, 2 weehB; modified diet, § weeks; and 
final control, 2 weeks. 

'Calculated from weight of food consumed, analysis of diet and tatlea. Figures are the 
averages of all days in a given period. 

C, carpentry; Fa, farming; Fo, forestry; K, Idtcbcn; Xj, laundry; M, camp maintenance; 
0, office work; E, road construction and repair; T, truck driving. 
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The physical efficiency of the subjects showed no unusual clian<'ej, 
and none of them complained at any time of symptoms attributable to 
the diet. They did their daily work efficiently and the Forestry De- 
partment supervisors detected no unusual changes' in the course o{(k 
experiment. Physical fitness as measured by the “pack test” (table S) 

I 

TABDE 3 

Physical fitness for hard work. (Scores in ‘‘pack test.”) 


PBEIOD 


StrBJSCT 

^Preliminary 

control 


Experimental 


Kna! 

control 


Week 

3 

3 

Week 

4 

6 

8 

Weefe 

W.H 

S5 

deficient group 

85 101 




W.K. 

74 

77 

83 

90 

83 

83 

E.S. 

76 

76 

75 



81 

E.S. 

92 

100 

91 

.01 

85 

95 

F.W. 

75 

78 

81 




N.H. 

7S 

SO 

81 

81 

88 

95 

L.M. 

73 

77 

80 

91 

95 

95 

M.B. 

58 

58 

69 

78 

70 

66 

Average change 

1 

0 

4- 5 

+ 8 

+ 3 

+ 8 

W.B. 

87 

Supplemented deficient group 

m 106 112 

111 

108 

R,S. 

52 

50 

71 

68 

70 

53 

K.W. 

102 

94 

106 

94 

105 

96 

B.W. 

36 

32 

31 

27 

38 

16 

J.C. 

92 

93 

98 

107 

104 

109 

J.h. 

84 

90 

89 

96 

86 

79 

M.P. 


. , 

82 

80 

82 

79 

F.S. 

85 

83 

89 

95 

104 

94 

Average change 

1 

— 2 

+ 6 

+ 7 

+ 10 

+ 6 

W.C. 

71 

Control 

78 

group 

72 




K.K. 

50 

61 

58 

65 

68 

52 

W.S. 

82 

81 

7.3 

85 

rz 

91 

E.T. 


or 

85 

86 

85 

92 

H.H. 

105 

99 

no 

103 

102 

106 

L.L. 

31 

40 

81 

88 

68 

69 

Qfi 

T.M. 

78 

86 

lOS 

87 

88 


B.N. 

58 

47 

31 

53 

61 

+ 9 

. -...At ib 

Average change 

1 

— 6 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 3 


' These figures were obteJnefl br setting for eactt maiviau. * » ‘ ‘ difference i^s 

,est in the first three tests he performed, by calculating for each later score 3 

us stssSsTd, .and then by averaging the indivxdu.al differences for each test. 
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showed no significant deterioration in the deficient groups as compared 
with the controls. In spite of some irregularities in the data, all groups 
improved somewhat, and a few individuals in each group in striking 
fashion. These changes are most probably to he attributed to improved 
physical condition brought about by an active outdoor life. The small 
drop of the deficient group in the eighth week is paralleled by a similar 
drop in the control group, and both improved again to the same extent 
in the final control period. Irregularities in individual scores were in 
some oases due to changes in motivation from week to week and in 
others to local disabilities from minor injuries. 

TABLE 4 


and vrinary ascorbic acid, (All figures represent group averages.) 


MEASUREMENT 



PRRIOn 



Prcllounary 

control 

Experimcitf&l 


Final 

eo&trol 

■Week 


WefV 

4 , 6 

B 

Week 



Deficient group 



Subgroup 







A B 

Scrum (mg./lOOml.) 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.5 1.4 

TTriae (tng,/24 brs.) 

16 

20 

10 

9 

9 

36 633 


Supplemented deficient group 



Serum (mg./lOOml.) 

0.9 

1,2 

0,8 

0.8 

O.G 

1.0 1,7 

tfrine (ing./24 hrs.) 

22 

32 

18 

38 

21 

23 850 



Normal control group 



Serum (mg./lOO ml.) 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Urine {ing./24 hrs.) 

15 

23 

19 

25 

39 

23 


Supplemented nonnai control group 



Seram (mg./lOO ml.) 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Urine (mg./24hrs.) 

25 

41 

50 

65 

69 

93 


In contrast to the lack of change in physical effciency were the marked 
chemical changes (tables 4 and 5). In the “deficient group” serum 
ascorbic acid was zero in all but one subject by the end of the fifth 
week, and in his case it reacted zero by the end of the seventh week. 
ITrinary ascorbic acid dropped to low levels. It is unlikely that the 
titration method would ever show zero values in urine because of re- 
ducing substances other than ascorbic acid, which probably ‘do not 
disappear during a deficiency of ascorbic acid (Eosenhorg, ’42). Load 
tests revealed low body stores at the end of 4 weeks, and complete re- 
tention of the test dose by the end of the eighth week. Even after 2 
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weeks, of normal diet, two previously deficient subjects bad lower storev 
than the normal controls. In tbe supplemented deficient group” serm 
and urinary levels and load tests revealed body stores about equal to 
those of tbe normal controls. Tbe slight progressive fall iu serum 
ascorbic acid (table 4) was entirely accounted for by one subject’^ 
(R.S.) drop to a level of 0.2 mg. per 100 ml. in 8 weeks. However, w! 
urinary excretion and load test were as high as iu other members of liif 


TABLE 5 


Ascoriic acid tolerance tests. 

(All stiijects received 1 pm. 

of ascorbic acid hy mouth.) 

KO. 

OF 

SUBJ. 


SEItUM ASCORBIC ACID 

EXCESS ASCOEEIC 

DIKTABT HISTORY 



ACID rxCEETEO ' 

BEFORE TEST 

3h«. 

At 

C hrs. 

In 

3 hr?. 

Is 

Ghrs 



ynp.jioo ml. 



Vlff. 



Deficient group 




2 

Deficient 4 weeks 

0.1 0.9 

0.7 

1 

2 

2 

Deficient 8 weeks 

0.0 0.9 

0.8 

0 

0 

2 

Deficient 8 weeks, 

0.5 2.7 

2.6 

16 

71' 


then normal diet 

2 weeks 






Supplemented deficient group 




3 

Deficient diet 8 






weeks, supplemented 
with 75 mg. of as- 
corbic acid daily 

0.8 2.9 

2.3 

84 

215 



Normal control group 




4 

Normal diet 10 weeks 

0.8 2.1 

1.9 

72 

262 


Supplemented normal control group 



3 

Normal diet 10 weeks, 






supplemented with 

75 mg. of ascorbic 
acid daily 

1.2 2.6 

2.2 

120 

4S6 


' This was calculated by estimating the total excretion in the given period and by suMractae 
from this the excretion for an equivalent time before the test dose of ascorbic acid was ingc= 


group. He was one of the heaviest of all subjects, weighuig 97 kg. The 
“supplemented normal control group” showed the expected high sern® 
levels, urinary levels and load tests. In the present tj^ie of oral loa 
test a specimen of blood at 3 hours and collection of urine for the same 
period would have given essentially the same information as two speci- 
mens of blood in 6 hours and collection of urine for tbe same pen" . 

In no group or subject was there a significant change xn • 

count, leukocyte count, hemoglobin or differential count throng i 

the experiment. 
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Physical examination revealed changes in only two of the twenty- 
four subjects in the course of the experiment. One of these (L.M.) was 
in the “deficient group”, the other (M.P.) in the “supplemented defici- 
ent group”. Subject L.M. had a congenital anomaly of the teeth in the 
form of three persistent primary incisors. IVithin 4 weeks of starting 
the deficient diet his serum level was zero. At the end of 8 weeks his 
gums, which had been normal to inspection, palpation and pressure in 
the preliminary control period, showed red margins, bogginess and 
easy bleeding on pressure. All of these changes were reversed within 
10 days when his diet changed to a daily intake of over 500 mg. of 
ascorbic acid. Subject M.P. had an exacerbation of a previous case of 
Vincent’s angina, which was treated with a course of bismuth. His 
gingivitis persisted throughout the experimental period, although it 
did improve slowly. 


DISCUSSION 

It would appear that in the ease of healthy young men on a previ- 
ously good diet, total deprivation of vitamin C for a period of 8 weeks 
has no effect on physical efficiency and produces no untoward symptoms. 
It may in a few individuals lead to minimal changes in the gums and 
does in all subjects produce marked chemical nnsaturntion. It would 
further appear that 75 mg. daily maintains ample body stores of the 
vitamin for 8 weeks, and that intakes of over 100 mg. daily are of no 
demonstrable benefit other than to increase the body stores. Our con- 
clusions must not be extended beyond the limits of the experiment, 
namely 8 weeks, nor be applied to populations different from the one 
studied. Our data are restricted to normal, healthj' young men doing 
their usual day’s work in a temperate environment. Our subjects were 
deficient in ascorbic acid but they received adequate calories and ample 
amounts of the other essential nutrients. ’Their situation was perhaps 
not exactly comparable to that of populations subject to multiple defici- 
encies aU at the same time. 

The subject of Eietschel and hlensching ( ’39) was deficient for 100 
days without a detectable change in efficiency, and the first .symptoms 
of the subject of Crandon, Lund and Dill (’40) occurred not earlier 
than 60 days after the experimental diet was instituted. The onset of 
acute deficiency in healthy individuals is therefore apparently followed 
by clinically detectable senriw in not less than 8 weeks and detectable 
inefficiency does not develop in this period. The practical implications 
for emergency feeding are that vitamin C is somewhat less critical than 
certain other factors. 
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SUMMARY 

1. If tlie previous diet has been good^ total deprivation of vitamin C 
for 2 months does not lead in manual vmrkers to detectable deteriora- 
tion in physical vigor, to inefficiency in the day’s work, or to unpleasant 
symptoms, provided the daily, diet is adequate in all nutrients otkr 
than vitamin C. Such deprivation may occasionally lead to minima! 
changes in the gums, and does produce severe desaturatiqn as measnrcd 
by serum and urinary levels of vitamin C and by tolerance tests. 

2. "When given in doses of 25 mg. 3 times daily, 75 mg. of ascorbic 
acid a day appear adequate to maintain or even to increase the body 
stores of the vitamin in a majority of men held for 2 months on a diet 
totally deficient in ascorbic acid. 

3. Supplements of 75 mg. of ascorbic acid a day when added to s 
good normal diet are of no detectable benefit to manual workers over a 
period of 2 months with respect to general well being, physical vigor 
for hard work, and efficiency in the day ’s work. Such supplements do 
lead to increased stores of vitamin C as evidenced by serum and urinary 
levels and by tolerance tests. 
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(Received for publication September 29, 1944) 

The obsevvatiou of Cliaunon and collaborators ( ’36, ’42) that tho se- 
verity of the fatty liver in choline deficiency was influenced by the na- 
ture of the dietary fat has introduced a new factor into the fatty liver 
problem. The variable that was considered in their studies was the de- 
gree of unsaturation of the dietary fatty acids, and the results clearly 
show that the more saturated the fat of the diet, the more intense 
was the fatty infiltration of the liver. 

In the present study the fatty acids of the diet were varied with 
respect to their chain length. The effect of each member of the homolo- 
gous series of even-numbered, saturated fatty acids, from butyric to 
stearic, has been investigated. These acids have been fed, as ethyl esters, 
to young rats, at a level of 35% of the diet. The diet contained, in addi- 
tion, 157o of casein and purified vitamin supplements. Choline was not 
■ included, however. After 2 weeks the animals were killed and their 
livers analyzed for fatty acids. 

It will be seen (table 1) that with decreasing chain length of the diet- 
ary fatty acids from 18 to 14 carbon atoms, the mean daily weight gain 
of the rats increased slightly even though less food was consumed. A 
striking progressive increase in the fatty acid content of the livers is 
also apparent. IVhen ethyl stearate was fed, normal values for liver fat 
were obtained. About three times as much fatty acid was recovered 
from the livers of the animals fed ethyl palmitate and about five times 
as much from the livers of the rats fed ethyl myristate. Evidence that 
this increasing fattiness of the livers was due in part to direct deposition 
of the dietary fatty acid is found in the progressive decrease in the equi- 
valent weight of the liver fatty acids which were isolated,^ 

'This work was carried out with the aid of a graat from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

'William J. Gies Felloyf, 1943-45, UniveiBity of the Philippines Fellow, 1941-45, 

*It has been suggested by the editors that this iuoreasmg fattineas of the livers may be 
ascribed to the greater digestibility of the esters of the shorter fatty acids. 
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In these first groups of animals- only one death occurred prior to ih 
fourteenth day. When ethyl lanrate was fed, however, an unexpeetedlv 
high mortality was encountered. Of the sixteen animals placed on this 
diet, only one survived the 14:-day experimental period. All tlie others 
died between the third and the sixth days. The possibility bf a toxic 
contaminant in the lauric acid was excluded by repetition of. tbe exper- 
iments with rigorously purified saihples. The cause of death was found 
to he a widespread interstitial myocarditis with necrosis of heart muscle 
cells. A description of this unusual lesion and studies of its prevention 

TABLE 1 

The effect of the chain length of the dietary fatty acid upon the quantity of liver fat. 


Young male rats were placed on choline-free diets containing 35% of the ethyl esters of va- 
rious fatty acids. The livers of the rats surviving 14 days were analyzed for fatty acid contenf. 


PATOY 

NO. 

OP 

DATS 

WEAN daily 
FOOD CON« 
SUMPTION 

MEAN 

DEATHS 

LIVER PATTY ACIDS 

ItEAS 

EQUIVALENT 
WEIGHT OP 

DIET 

j WEIGHT 
j GAIN 

Aleon 

Spread 

LIVES 

PATTY 

ACIDS . 



gm. 

0m. 


9 

b of liver 


stearic 

4 

7.5 

1.2 

1(14) > 

3.2 

to 

w 

o 

289 

Palmitic 

4 

7.3 

1.3 

0 

9.4 . 

6.0-14.4 

275 

Myristic 

4 

5.3 

1.6 

0 

17.2 

15.5-22.4 

266 

Lauric 

16 

3.9 

0.5 

15(4.4) 

8.0 


261 

Capric 

2 

6.0 

1.6 

0 

7.2 

7.1- 7.2 

289 

Caprylic 

9 

5.2 

1.9 

4(9.8) 

4.4 

2.8- 7.4 

260 

Caproic 

2 

7.0 1 

1.2 

0 

7.0 

6.5- 7.4 

267 

Butyric 

o 

4.0 j 

, . 

2(2) 

, . 

. . 

276 

None 

4 

11.2 1 
; 

3.3 

0 

7.1 

3.6-10.8 


^ The figures in parentheses are the average survival times, in days, of the aninwh 
which died. 


are reported elsewhere (Kesten, Salcedo and Stetten, ’45). It is o ■ 
viously not valid to compare the quantity of liver fatty acid found m 
rats fed ethyl laurate xvith the corresponding values obtained after e 
feeding of other esters not merely because only one rat survived, , n > 
more important, because these rats were suffering, from a heart ns 
ease peculiar to this group. As there is no satisfactory informa ion 
relating the state of heart failure to the quantity of liver fat, sue a 
comparison would only serve to confuse the picture. 

With fatty acids shorter than lauric acid no severe fatty livers vor 
obtained. Several deaths occurred in the group of rats receiving e 
caprylate. The chief pathological finding in this group ivas ren^ 
hemorrhage and necrosis, similar in distribution to that desen ec p 
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viously as occurring in choline deficiency (Engel and Salmon, ’41). 
.Curiously, these kidney lesions were observed in none of the animals 
receiving other fatty supplements except in one that had been fed ethyl 
lanrate. 

The feeding of ethyl butyrate resulted in death within 2 days. At 
autops}', the intestinal tracts of these animals Yvere found to be full of 
blood, and microscopic examination revealed acute gastric ulceration 
as the site of hemorrhage. 

To a control group of rats a diet devoid of fatty supplement was fed, 
the carbohydrate of the diet being correspondingly increased. These 
animals consumed more food and gained more in weight than did any 
of the other groups. They developed mild fatty livers and the equiva- 
lent weight of the liver fatty acids was almost the same as when palmitic 
ester was fed. This is in accord ivith the vieiv that it is predominantly 
the 16-carhon fatty acid that is synthesized by rats on a high carbohy- 
drate diet (Longenecker, ’39). 

Our results, considered together with those of Channon et ah, ( '36, 
’42), show that the response that may be expected to a diet devoid of 
lipotropic methyl will be critically dependent upon the nature of the fat 
in the diet. The resulting fattiness of the liver wdll be influenced not only 
by the degree of unsaturation of the dietary fat but also by the molec- 
ular weights of the constituent fatty acids. It is possible that some of 
the discrepancies observed by several workers in the fatty liver prob- 
lem are due to unrecognized variations in the composition of the dietary 
fat. 

EXPERIMENT AI, 

Samples of stearic, palmitic, myristic and lauric acids * Yvore ester- 
ified with ethyl alcohol in the usual fashion and the products distilled 
m vacuo through a Vigreux column. Commercial samples of lauric acid 
and ethyl laurate,® were also used. One portion of lauric acid was sub- 
3ected to careful preliminary purification by solution in warm cone. 
H.SO,, precipitation by dilution Yvith water, followed by repeated re- 
crystallization from aqueous acetone. The loYver fatty acids Yvere all 
commercial products.” The purity of each fatty acid was controlled by 
determination of its titration equivalent weight and iodine number. 

The diet used contained 35% of fatty acid ethyl ester, 15% of casein ,’ 
44% of glucose monohydrate, 4% of salt mixture no. 2, U.S.P. XII and 

*The authors wish to express thexr gratitude to Mr, H. Bberman of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for his gift of these samples. 

‘Samples of lauric acid and ethyl laurate were-purchased from the Eastman Kodak Company. 

• Lower fatty acids were purchased from the Eastman Kodak Company, 

^Laheo, \'itamm-frce. ' 
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edema was suggested by the presence of a little fine eosiaopliilie granu- 
lar material about the wandering cells. Giant cells were not found. 

Tbe extent of visible damage to the lieart muscle cells was variable. 
In tbe more severe cases a considerable number of swollen necroiic 
cells were found, singly, or in small groups of a few cells (fig. 4). Tk 
cytoplasm was altered in a segmental' manner, Avitb loss of cross-stria- 
tions, and pallor of tbe sarcoplasm. In tbe less severely affected lieart?, 
bistologically demonstrable damage to tbe muscle cells was not alway? 
seen, altbougb tbe interstitial inflammatory reaction was present, a; 
indicated by small groups of wandering cells at many points. No evi- 
dence of regeneration of muscle or of proliferation of connective tissne 
was observed in any of tbe animals, nor could any undue accumulation 
of cardiac fat be demonstrated bistologically. 

Except for 'the fatty livers, tbe other organs of tbe rats exliibitel 
no microscopic alterations beyond congestion, this being sonietime? 
quite marked in tbe liver. 

It should be pointed out that these cardiac changes, in our series, 
appear to be specificially related to tbe ingestion of lauric acid, lb 
have fed, as ethyl ester, each member of tbe homologous series of even- 
numbered saturated fatty acids to rats and in duly one animal receinng 
a fatty acid other than lauric were myocardial inflammatory cliangcs 
observed. This rat, fed ethyl stearate, died on tbe fourteentb day w 
feeding, and this isolated case may well be unrelated etiologicalb te 
the disease Avbicb result's from lauric acid feeding. 

In view of tbe inflammatory nature of the cardiac lesion, bacterologi- 
cal studies have been carried out. Heart tissue was' taken for cultni^ 
from three rats by Dr. H. Rose of tbe Department of Medicine. T ess 
rats bad been sacrificed 4, 5 and 6 days, respectively, after being pbee 
on tbe ethyl laurate diet. The cultures showed no growth on aero ic w 
anaerobic media. Bipod smears have also been examined for 
sites but none was found. , f 

In a further study of the myocardial lesion, tbe concentration • 
ethyl laurate in the diet has been varied (table 1). 
level proved uniformly fatal, a 25% level was tolerated. Even 

Fig. 1 Eat 44-44. Interstitial myocarditis in wall of right ventricle, especially 
docardial surface (X 120). Ethyl laurate 35%. Death on fourth day. wiOO)- 
Fig. 2 Eat 44-19, Subendocardial and interstitial round ceU infiltration. {X 
fied ethyl laurate 35%. Death on fourth day. fc 

Fig, 3 Bat 44-44. Acute interstitial myocarditis with fragmentation of mus 

wall of right ventricle (X 460). _ /MaUorv’s 

Fig. 4 B.at 44-44. Degeneration and necrosis of myocardial cells. ^ 

tungstic acid hematoxylin stain. X 460). 
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animals, hoAvever, liistological eAndence of diffuse interstitial myo- 
carditis Avas found, thougli to a much milder deg-ree than in tlie rat; 
fed 35% of ethyl laurate. The addition of 0,5% of l-cystine to adki 
containing 25% of ethyl laurate appeared to aggraA^ate the patliologica! 
process in the heart slightly. The degree of fatty liver in these ral; 
AAms more marked. 


table 1 

Effect of various supplements 'upon rats receiving ethyl laurate. 

Etliyl laurate and various supplements were incorporated into the diets of young ranle nti 
in the concentrations indicated. The livers of the rats surriving 14 days were anahrcl 1: 
fatty acids. 


ethyl 

IaAURATE 

; 1 

1 ' 

! supplement ! 

NO. 

OP RATS 

^fEAN DAILY 
’ FOOD CON' 
i SUMPTION 

; i 

MEAN DAILY { 
: WEIGHT 1 

j GAIN ' 

DEATHS 

I.IVfl? 

FATTY 

ACIDS 

MEiS 

EQavAmr 

WEIGRTOr 

LI>TF. TATH 

% of diet 

35 

% of diet 

1 

16 

firm. 

3.9 

U»l. j 

0.5 1 

15(4.4) ' 

% of lii-er . 

8.0 

261 

40 


4 


» • 1 

4(5.5) ■ 


■■ 

25 

i 

2 

5.5 

0.9 1 

0 

15.0 

251 

25 

i-Cystine, 0.5 

2 

4.6 

1.3 1 

i 

20.6 

257 

35 

Clioliiie chlo- 
ride, 0.5 

4 

6.0 

1 

1 

1.7 

. 1 

4.0 1 

256 

35 

Inositol, 0.5 

0 

2.6 

-1.2 i 

2(5.5) ■ 



35 

Betaine hydro- 
chloride, 1.25 

i 

2 

: 3.5 

-fO.6 

2(6.5) = 


.* 

35 

Betaine hj-dro- 
chloride, 2.5 

1 

2 

i 

1 5.3 ' 

2.0 1 

0 1 

3.8 

250 

35 

di-Metliionine, j 
1.25 I 

2 

1 

3.6 

-o;2 i 

1(4)' ' 

7.8 ; 

259 

35 

di-Methioniiie. | 
2.5 ; 

! 

2 i 

4.5 

+ 1.2 

0 

2.8 

266 

35 

Iv,HPO„ 3.5= j 

6 1 

2.9 

—0.96 

6(4.3) 'i 

— 

. . , i:«.T 


' The figures in parentheses are the average survival times, in days, of the animals wh c 
' The stock diet contains 0.96% E.HPOj. 


A fcAv studies of the yireAmntion of the cardiac lesion have 
pleted. The addition of 0.5% of choline chloride to a diet ' 

35% of ethyl laurate completely preAmiited the ^ 

cardial changes. The same concentration of inositol Avas dei ok 
prophylactic action. Betaine hydrochloride, incorporated in 
at a level of 1.25% did not prevent the disease, but at tAvice t ns 
tion, it Avas eomyiletely effectiAm. Likeyvise, dhmethionine A\as 
partially prophylactic at a leAml of 1.25%, but at 2.5% fjilty 

appearance of any cardiac changes. The expense of the 
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acids precluded tlie use o£ large series o£ ammals. Tlie prevention o£ 
the cardiac lesion by these “lipotropic agents” was sufficiently dramatic 
in tlie small groups of animals used, however, to warrant its mclusion 
in the present paper. 

In their description of the pathological findings in rats on choline 
deficient diets. Engel and Salmon (’41) incidentally mention myo- 
cardial changes. As those authors were not primarily concerned with 
variations in dietary fat, it is difficult to say whether they were ob- 
serving the same disease as we have described. In the lesions that they 
-observed, myocardial hemorrhage is prominent, a phenomenon not en- 
countered in our series. 

“ Pollis, Orent-Keiles and lIcCollum (’42) have described cardiac 
changes, very simliar histologically to those encountered in the pre.sent 
experiments, which occurred when diets extremely poor in potassium 
were fed. Their disease was characterized by survival for 6-47 weeks, 
by complete prevention when the level of K in the diet was raised to 
0.44%, and by a decrease of some 30% in the K content of the heart. 
Our rats normally received 0.43% of K in their diets. Further increase 
of the dietary K to a value of 2.0% did not interfere with the develop- 
ment of myocarditis or the fatal income. The possibility that our ethyl 
laurate diets caused a depletion of K in the heart muscle cells has been 
rilled out by potassium analyses on the hearts of rats which had been 
fed the disease-producing diet for 4 days. The addition to the diet of 
choline, which has been shown to prevent the disease, did not signifi- 
cantly alter the myocardial K content (table 2). 

A cardiac failure incident to an acute interstitial myocarditis, fatal in 
about 4-5 days, may thus be provoked in young rats on a diet poor in 
lipotropic agents, if 35% or more of the diet is supplied as ethyl laurate. 
The disease, quite specifically related to the 13-oarbon fatty acid, ap- 
pears to he due neither to a toxic contaminant nor to a bacterial or 
parasitic agent. It must therefore bo supposed to be related to some 
property of lanric acid itself. It is perhaps worth noting that certain 
. other biological peculiarities of lauric acid have been reported in the 
.. literature (Siegler and Popenoe, ’24; Ozaki, ’27 ; Powell, ’30). 

EXPEBIMBNTAL 

The ethyl laurate used in these experiment.s was prepared and puri- 
fled as described in the preceding paper. IVben it was fed at a 35% 
level, the remainder of the basal diet was the same as that previously 
described. In the experiments in which ethyl laurate was fed at a 25% 
level, the carbohydrate of the diet was increased to 54%. To one group 
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animals, however, histological evidence of diffuse interstitial niyc- 
carditis was found, though to a much milder degree than in the rat= 
fed 35% of ethyl laurate. The addition of 0.5% of Z-cystine to a die', 
containing 25% of ethyl laurate appeared to aggravate the patliologk! 
process in the heart slightly. The degree of fatty liver in these rat; 
was more marked. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of various supplements upon rats receiving ethyl laurate. 

Ethyl laurate and various supplements ivere incorporated into the diets of young malt n!' 
in the concentrations indicated. The livers of the rats surviving 14 days were analyred t: 
fatty acids. 


ETHYL 

LAURATE 

SUPPLEMENT 

NO. 

OF RATS 

MEAN DAILY 
FOOD CON- 
SUMPTION 

MEAN DAILY 
WEIGHT 
GAIN 

DEATHS 

l.lVb'R 

FATTV 

ACIDS 

1 

ME\N* 

EQUIV.UrVT 

wrzfiHTor 

riTM:p.r.uTT 

ACID« 

% of diet 

35 

% of diet 

16 

fftn. 

3.9 

l/nu 

0.5 

15(4.4) “ 

of Ul'fi 

8.0 

2C1 

40 


4 



4(5.5) ’ 


254 

25 


2 

5.5 

0.9 

0 

15.0 

25 

l-Cystine, 0.5 

<> 

*“ 

4.6 

1.3 

0 

20.6 

23( 

35 

Cliolinc chlo- 
ride, 0.5 

4 

6.0 

1.7 

0 

4.0 1 

foC 

35 

Inositol, O.S 

2 

2.6 

-1.2 

2(5.5) ' 

i 

■■ 

35 

Betaine hydro- 
chloride, 1.25 

2 

3.5 

■fO.6 

2(6.3) ‘ 


.. 

35 

Betaine hydro- 
chloride, 2.5 

2 

5.3 

2.0 

0 

3.8 

256 

35 

<?/-Methionine, 

1.25 

2 

3.6 

— o!2 ' 

1(4)' 

7.8 I 

259 

35 

dl-Methioniiie, 

2.5 

2 

4.5 

+ 1.2 ! 

0 

2.8 

260 

35 

KsHPO,, 3.5 “ 

6 

2.9 

—0.96 

6(4.3) ■ 




' The figures in parentheses are the average survival times, in days, of the animals wt' 
“The stock diet contains 0.90% KjHPOj. 


A few studies of the prevention of the cardiac lesion have 
pleted. The addition of 0.5% of choline chloride to a diet 
35% of ethjd laurate comjiletely prevented the 
cardial changes. The same concentration of inositol was ^ jift 
prophylactic action. Betaine hydrochloride, incorporated m 
at a level of 1.25% did not prevent the disease, but at twice t ns co 
tion, it was completely effective. Likewise, dZ-methionine ^ 
partially prophylactic at a level of 1.25%, but at 2.5% fati;' 

appearance of any cardiac changes. The expense of the pim 
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Department of JleHicine, VniveTsity of TfUconsm, Uaclison 


ONB FIGURE 


(Eeceivc<3 for publication September 34, 1944) 


If Ihe requirement of the human adult for riboflavin is as high as 
suggested by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
Council (’43), recent surveys (Bing, ’43) indicate that riboflavin de- 
ficiency is one of the commonest inadequacies in the diet of American 
laborers. Investigation of the quantitative aspects of this riboflavin 
requirement was undertaken as a part of the study begun in March, 
1942, of the nutritional requirements of adult males (Kyhos et ah, ’44). 
Subjects were chosen from male inmates of the Wisconsin State Prison 
at Waupiin; all were in good health, doing moderate to heavy work in 
prison industries, and had been inmates at least a year. Their co-opera- 
tion Avas voluntary. To got data on the riboflavin requirement, it was 
our intention to determine the basic level of riboflavin excretion and the 
etfect of supplements on riboflavin excretion ; to note sources of rifao- 
flardn in the diet; and to conduct periodic physical examinations to ob- 
sen’e any clinical signs that could be correlated with variations in intake 
and excretion. These observations extended over a period of 2 years. 

Physical examinations were limited to inspection of the sclerae, skin 
about the eyes, nose and month, the lips, tongue and gums. A portable 
slit lamp providing about 4 diopters magnification rvas used. 

DIET 

, Details of the prison diet have been given in a previous report 
(Kyhos et ah, ’44). It is high in carbohydrates and muscle meats, Ioav in 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetables. Butter is served once a day, eggs 
and cheese each twice a week. Milk is used in cooking various foods, 

’ This project has been maJe possible bj special grants from the Wisconsin Alumni Ee- 
search Foundation at its inception, and has been supported chiefly by tho assistance of the 
Kutrition Foundation, in a grant to one of ns (£X.S.}, 
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and is mixed -svith the coffee before serving. The recipe calls ioi- 10 
pounds cream and 40 pounds whole milk in 100 gallons of coffee, i.e.. i 
part in 16. Three times a week cereal and milk are given at breakfast, 
and the men may drink as much milk as they want at this time. Liver 
is served at irregular intervals, never oftener than once a month. 

It was not practicable to keep the subjects on a measured diet, or to 
determine the amount of riboflavin in the food as actually served aail 
consumed. From inspection of the menus it appeared that milk vouk! 
be the chief source of riboflavin, and that all the men had the opportnnify 
to drink 2 or 3 cups of milk three times a week. Some were given extra 
milk for various reasons, and some used their earnings to buy extra 
fruit, candy, peanuts and vitamin preparations. 

METHODS 

The microbiological method of Snell and Strong { ’39) was used. Aii 
analyses were done by the same operator. Excretion was determined by 
assay of 24-hour urine samples, collection beginning at 6 a. jt. For pro- 
tection against light, alkaline urine, and bacterial decomposition, dink 
brown glass bottles were used, containing as preservative 10 ml glacial 
acetic acid, 1 ml. toluene, and 1 ml. chloroform. Bottles were kept cooliii 
a dark container, and taken by truck tbe next morning to the laboratory 
at Madison, 55 miles away. On arrival, samples were checked to insure 
acidity, and refrigerated under toluene. A total of 360 24-hour samples 
was examined. Samples were assayed within 1-3 days after colleclion. 
On 180 of the samples, analysis was repeated within 3 weeks, and no 
significant variation was noted in riboflavin content : 120 showed less 
than 10% .variation; of the remaining 60 none varied more than tk 
limit of 20% ascribed to the method by the authors. 

BBSULTS 

Preliminary survey 

Single samples from 68 men ranged in riboflavin content from 0.05 k 
2,4 mg. No correlation appeared between this variation and the 
weights of the men. Ages ranged from 19 to 59, weights from ^ 

218 lbs. It will be readily understood that in such an institution de 
investigation cannot he undertaken with all ty^^es of inmates, 
other hand, institiffional regulations prevmnt indiscriminate 
food. Purchases and gifts are each limited to once a month ^ 
matter of record. Extra or special foods from the prison are o a 
on medical recommendation. Intelligence and cooperation on 'C 
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of the men also assisted in obtaining definite and reliable information 
about the food habits of 43 individuals. In table 1 a summary of these 
observations is presented which emphasizes the correlation between 
riboflavin excretion and the intake of materials rich in riboflavin: 
inilk, liver, peanuts and vitamin preparations. 

TABOE I 


Ganges tn ritofiavin excretion shoicn tn sinnle S4‘hour specimens from 68 men. 


T0TAl» NO. 
or MEN 

24-noi:B 1 

EXCRETION 1 

J FOOD nAntTS or 43 men 


mff. 


25 1 

0.03-0.2 

7 drank no milk; 7 drank less than 3 cups per week. 

27 i 

0.2 -0,5 

16 drank 9-10 cups of milk per week (regular diet). 


0.5 -2.4 

13 drank extra milk, ate peanuts, or took vitamin tablets. 


Intensive study preliminary to supplementation 

Of the 43 men with Icnown food habits, we were able to continue the 
study of 29, who in different groups furnished 24-hour urine samples 
once weekly over a period of 15 months. Sunday was selected as the 
day of collection because of convenience for the prison staff and in- 
mates. The menus for Saturday and Sunday were standard, including 
cheese once, meat twice daily, and eggs and milk for Sunday break- 
fast. Urine collection on Sunday and on the following Monday by 16 
men showed sirbstantial agreement in each case. One man on the reg- 
ular diet showed an average exci'otion in 15 samples of 0.28 mg. He col- 
lected 6 consecutive daily samples, with riboflavin content as follows: 
Sunday, 0.26 mg.; Monday, 0.27 mg.; Tuesday, 0.18 mg.; Wednesday, 
0.22 mg. ; Thursday, 0.38 mg. ; Friday, 0.46 mg. ; and on these last 2 days 
holiday meals including chicken with liver dressing were served. We 
felt therefore that samples collected on Sunday were fairly represen- 
tative of the usual excretion. 

The 29 men were classified in three groups. Group A consisted of 16 
men eating the regular diet which included 9-10 cups of milk per week. 
In group B there were 5 men who drank no milk and used none on 
cereal. Group C was made up of 9 men who ate the regular diet plus 
extra milk, peanuts or vitamin tablets. A total of 108 weekly urine 
samples were collected by the group of 29. While occasional individual 
I variations occurred from 1 week to another, the average excretion for 
I each man, and for each diet group, showed a correlation with the intake 
‘ of riboflavin (table 2). 
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■ In group A, the individual average excretion (table 2) ranged from 
0.2 mg. to 0.47 mg. Avith a group average of, 0.3 mg. Average excretion 
per month ranged from 0.21 to 0.35, Avith no seasonal variation. General 
daily average A\'as 0.3 mg. Again, no correlation Avith Aveigbt or n® 
could he found. In group B, men AA^ho drank no milk, the average ex- 
cretion Avas 0.1 mg;, Avith a range of 0.05 to 0.12. In group C, excretion 
varied vdth the type of extra nourishment taken. That of men taking vit- 
amin tablets AAms alAvays above 1.0 mg. Men taking an extra pint of mill- 
daily excreted slightly less than 1.0 mg. Those eating peanuts e.xcreted 
about 0.6 mg. The riboflavin content of these materials, taken from food 
charts published by the American Medical Association ( ’42) and from 

TABLE 2 


34-liour excretion of riboflavin in special diet groups. 


GROUP 

A 

; B 

0 


No. of 
men 

Av, excr. 

Total N 

No. of 
men 

Av. excr. 

Total N 

No. of 
men 

Av. e.xcr. 

Total N 

sol’cex 
or r.iBO* 
FMn.v 


7nf7. 

ffm. 


mff. 

j ffui. 


■ mff. 

ffm. 


8 

0.2-0.3 

10.3-14.5 

5 

0.05-0.12 

7.4-12.4 

2 

1.3, 1.5 


A^tamin 









1 

prepa- 

ration 










A 

6 

■0.3-0.4 

8.5-15.5! 




1 

1.4 


i A^itamin 



1 


' i 





j prepa- 
ration 


1 



1 

1 





B 

2 

0.4-0.47 

13.8 ! 


( 

‘1 


3 

0.9, 0.7, 0.5 

7.2-14.2 

4-1 pt. 
milk 



i 


! 

1 

2 

0.6, 0.56 1 

9.0-11.5 

Peamits 


the manufacturer’s claims of potency for vitamin preparations are 
as folloAvs ; peanuts 1.76 mg./lh., milk 0.96 mg./pint, liver 3.40 nig./4 ol, 
vitamin preparation A 2.00 mg./l tablet, and vitamin preparation h 
2.00 mg./3 tablets. . 

The total nitrogen excretion data in table 2 give an idea of the le\c 
of nutrition and especially of the meat intake in these subjects, ic 
range of 7.2 to 15.5 gm. nitrogen excretion indicates that nitrogen eqm 
librium might vmll be expected, since these men have access to as mne t 
food as they desire at meal time, and v^ere in approximate A\oig> 
equilibrium. No correlation could be established betAA-een the 
excretion and riboflavin in the 24-hour urine samples, probably becans 
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muscle meats and cereal products were the cliief sources of nitrogen in 
the diet. There was no tendency to increased riboflavin excretion 'with 
low nitrogen levels, as might be expected from the observations of Sar- 
ett and Perlzweig ( ’43) on rats. However their data indicated that in 
order to obtain riboflavin deposit in the liver the rats must be depositing 
protein. Thus there is no reason to expect that a moderately low nitro- 
gen level, especially in equilibrium conditions, rvould tend to increase 
riboflavin loss. 


Results of physical examinations 

In group A, using the ordinary prison diet, 14 of the 16 men showed 
grossly visible corneal injection, usually accomparried by various sizes 
of yellowish plaques of tissue on one or both sides of the pupil. In this 
group 5 had tongues with distinct furrows, of varjdng pattern. But 
only one man had scars at the canthi of the lips, suggesting former ac- 
tive lesions, and there were none with lesions whicli could bo described 
as cheilosis. 

Ingroup C, of the 8 men who used supplements of various sorts, 4 had 
similar corneal lesions, 2 had furrowed tongues and a third had an 
atrophic tongue. It was evident that 3 had scars from old cheilotic 
lesions, and that a fourth member of the group had suggestive lesions 
of current disturbance possibly to be called cheilitis. 

By contrast the observations of the 5 men in group B, who by taste had 
been avoiding milk for 2 or more years, showed that only one had the 
corneal lesions described above. None of these men had a furrowed 
tongue. Search for the lesions at the canthi of the lips, about the naso- 
labial folds, or about the eyes led to discovery of only one man 
with questionable cheilitis at the lips. This was in the individual with 
the lowest excretion of riboflavin, averaging 50 pg. daily. 

Effect of supplements 

Although no clinical signs attributable with certainty to aribofla- 
vniosis had been observed, the plan of giving riboflavin supplementation 
was carried out. Excretion due to supplements of natural sources of 
riboflavin was compared with that following administration of syn- 
thetic riboflavin. Supplements were given for 3 to 6 weeks to groups of 
5-6 men each, with collection of 180 weekly urine samples as before. 
Due to difficulties of various sorts the final groups who completed the 
studies were composed of 2 to 5 men each. The milk supplement was 
given between meals. Yeast tablets and tablets of synthetic riboflavin 
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were given after meals, to avoid too rapid absorption and excietioii. 
Each yeast tablet contained 0.4 gm. of dried mifermentable brewer’s 
yeast fortified with a natnral riboflavin concentrate from processei! 
corn, furnishing about 0.085 mg. of riboflavin per- tablet.^ Syntbetic 
riboflavin ® was used in tablets of 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0 mg. content. 

Table 3 summarizes the effects of supplementation on the e.xcretioii 
of men in group A (9-10 cups of milk per week). Average excretion 
was increased 0.2 to 0.28 mg. by supplements of 0.5 mg. ; it was iucreasal 
0.7 to 0.8 mg. by supplements of 1.0 mg. in the form of milk and yens!, 


TABLE 3 

Setention of riboflavin supplements. 


^■0. OF 

DAILV SUPPLEMEKTS 

j AVEBAOE EXCRETIOn j 

BUPPUJIJKT 

STJnjECTS 

BeCote 

{ After ! 

RETAIXJD 


1 

mff. 

ms;. 

mg. 

4 

j Milk — 1 cup (0.48 mg.) 

0.35 

0.63 

0.20 

4 

Milk — 2 cups (0.96 mg.) 

0.35 

1.15 i 

0.1C 

3 

6 veast tablets 
(0.3 mg. riboflavin) 

0.30 

0.50 

0.30 

1 

2 

12 yeast tablets 
(1.0 mg. riboflavin) 

i 

0.30 

1 

1.00 1 

0.30 

3 

1.0 mg. sjutlietic riboflavin 

0.30 

0.50 1 

0.80 

0 ‘ 

' 1 

2.0 mg. synthetic riboflavin [ 

0.30 

1.58 1 

0.72 


and increased 0.2 mg. by 1.0 mg. of synthetic riboflavin. To illustiate 
the consistency of the increase; one subject with an average basic ex- 
cretion of 0.28 mg. excreted 0.50, 0.55, 0.47- and 0.50 mg. in 4 consecutbc 
dail}^ 24-hour samples while taking 1.0 mg. of synthetic riboflavin dai y. 
During the administration of 6 yeast tablets daily, >a meal of 
resulted in excretions ranging from 0.87 to 1.34 mg.; these , readm?' 
were excluded from the averages. 

Table 4 gives data on supplementation of group B, men on the regn 
lar diet who drank no milk. Their basic excretion 
was raised 0.15 to 0.2 mg. by addition of 0.5 mg. of synthetic ribonaii 

it w’as raised 0.35 to 0.6 mg. by 1.0 mg. daily. . 

Men in group C, with a high basic excretion due to extra m a ' 
milk responded to supplementation by a further rise in exciefion 


’ Fleisclimann 
’ Merck. 
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shown m tables). For example, a group witb an average excretion 
of 0.7 mg. excreted over 1,0 mg. daily while taking 6 yeast tablets (0.5 
mg. riboflavin) daily; a meal of liver during this period produced 
excretions ranging from 1.36 to 2.84 mg. the following day. 

Probably the significance of these data lies in the amount of 
supplement retained rather than in the amount excreted. Prom the 
(lata in table 3 it is seen that when milk supplements were used, 
and assuming the milk content of riboflavin to be 0.96 mg. per pint (Pood 
Charts, ’42), the retention was about 41% with one-half pint, but only 
17% of the supplement when a pint was taken. This retention is signi- 
ficantly less than that reported by Gardner et al. (’43) on a milk diet 
yielding 7.0 mg. riboflavin. Using yeast supplements of comparable 
riboflavin content, the retention was 60% on 0.5 mg. intake, but only 


TABLE 4 

Group B — Btbo/7flvin excreitofi. Before and after supplements of synthetic nhofiavin. ' 


1 

strsjscT ! 

KO. 

HErORB SOTPIXlteNT j 

1 KTTTTt 

“Fustinit'' 

hoar ex* ! 
cretian j 

1 

1 2'1-hnur 
; escretfon 

! 

j O.StDR 

1 1.0 me supplement 

24.hour 

«zeretton 

Retained 

Sd'hour 

escrelion 

Retained 


ma. j 

mu. 

mg 

mg. 

, mg. 

mg. 

22 

0, 

0.05 

0.20 

0.35 

' 0.40 

0.65 

20 

0.003 ! 

0.10 

i 0.25 

0.35 

0.60 

0.60 

23 

0.005 j 

i 0.10 

j 0.25 

0.35 

0.60 

' 0.50 

21 

0.007 1 

' 0.10 

0.30 

0.30 

0.70 

! 0.40 

Average 

0.10 

j 0,25 

0.33 

0.55 

i 0.55 


( 30% on 1.0 mg. When pure riboflavin was given in tablet form, retention 
, of 80% was observed on 1.0 mg., dropping to 36% when the dose was 
doubled. Data taken from table 4, where the men were on a lower 
, riboflavin intake, indicate that after supplementation with pure ribo- 
, flavin in 0.5 mg. tablet doses retention averaged 66%, and that when 
1 the dose was increased to 1.0 mg. the retention was still at 55%. By 
the criteria of basic urinary excretion as well as the type of diet used 
i' these men were more apt to be imsatnrated than any other men we have 
;■ studied. Yet their retention of riboflavin supplements was not strikingly 
greater than that of the others on a higher intake. 

These same relations are shorvn graphically in three curves (fig. 1). 
/ The total excretion is plotted as ordinates, the supplemental intake 
; as abscissae. It will be noted that the excretion rises faster than the 
rate of increase in amount of supplement. This relation was true in 
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every individual case where the subject received two different doses oi 
the same supplement. Such a relationship between intake’ and ex- 
cretion makes it probable that riboflavin is a non-threshold substance 
excreted by the kidneys even when the intake is very low. The curves 
connecting the points on these three typical subjects have been exlra- 
polated to the intersection with the base line. This procedure should 
serve to indicate an approximate intake on the nnsupplemented diei, 
by the distance to the left of the ordinate axis. The two men on tlio 
ordinary prison diet appear to be securing about 1.5 mg. riboflavin. 


2 
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Fig. 1 Eate of increase in riboflavin excretion -with diet supplementation. Subject j 
ordinary prison diet, supplemented with yeast and with synthetic riboflavin. Subject 1-, w 
ordinary prison diet, supplemented ■with milk. Subject 23, usually avoiding milk, supplcn'cutc- 
ivith synthetic riboflavin. 


The one wbo avoided milk was getting about 0.5 mg. The data from 
the other members of this group suggest intakes of the same oner 
of magnitude. We are therefore inclined to believe that these men 
been subsisting for a period of 2 or more years, as they 
a diet which provides this very small amount of riboflavin, o i' 
were unable to detect in them any of the physical findings 
characteristic of riboflavin deficiency. Furtheimore, aftei 
been receiving the supplements for periods of several weeks, t lej »' 
no consistent reports of any subjective improvement.^ 

In table 4 the riboflavin excretions in 1-hour urine samples, * 
just before breakfast, are compared with the excretions m the sue 
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ing 24 hours when no ribofla\nn supplement was administered. Consid- 
ering the great errors introduced when the concentrations are so low, 
the agreement is fair. We are not impressed vdth the usefulness of 
such single hour specimens (Holt, ’43) for this type of study. 

On 180 of the 24-hour urine samples, determination of pantothenic 
acid was done by the microbiological method of Strong, Feeney and 
Earle (’41). Individual variations were marked at all seasons. Most 
of the values were in or near the accepted normal range of 2-5 mg. 
(Gordon, ’42). No correlation was seen with food intake, with ribo- 
flavin excretion, or Avith changes in riboflavin intake. The extreme 
range of values was 1.1 to 6.6 mg. Pantothenic acid determinations 
were not done during periods when yeast Avas administered. 

DISCUSSION 

The physical findings in our subjects fail to convince us of any cor- 
relation betAA'een riboflavin intake and such lesions as cheilosis, changes 
in naso-labial skin, or chronic lesions of the sclerae. In fact such 
lesions Avere far more common among men who Avere on fair or supple- 
mented diets than among those Avhose long-standing habitual avoid- 
ance of milk kept them on the loAvest riboflavin intakes Ave have ob- 
serA’ed. We consequently must question cheilosis, chronic lesions at the 
naso-labial folds, or thickened and vascularized patches in the sclerae 
as being evidences of long continued riboflavin deficiency. 

We have no accurate measure of the total riboflavin intake of our sub- 
jects. The excretion of riboflavin AA'as demonstrably increased by milk, 
by other foods such as liver or peanuts, by the use of pure riboflavin 
in tablet form, or by yeast tablets. The data in tables 3 and 4 indicate 
that of the various supplements the retention was from 17 to 80%. 
A variable state of saturation does not appear to be a sufficient explan- 
ation for this Avide fluctuation. The data are not isolated observations, 
but are based on averages of excretion at Aveekly intervals. There AA'as 
no distinct increase or decrease of excretion in such a series of Aveeldy 
averages to suggest a marked change in the state of saturation during 
the period of Aveeks while a given supplement Avas being used. 

The excretion of 50 to 100 pg. riboflavin by the men in our group 
B is of the same order of magnitude as that reported by Keys et al. 
(’44) for their subjects AA’ho received 0.82 to 0.90 mg. daily. This cir- 
cumstance adds to our conviction that our subjects Avere receiving 
not much more than 0.5 mg. daily in their conA’cntional intake. Key.s et 
al. shoAv retentions of supplemental administered riboflavin varAung 
from 38 to 90%. 
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If the intake of mnch less than 1,0 mg:, daily of riboflavin for svch 
long periods as 2 years fails to induce cheilosis or the other lesions 
formerly attributed to deficiency of this factor, we are led to question 
the nature of objective data for the need of riboflavin by the adnlt 
human. The report of Williams et al. (’43) deals with subjects vhosf 
dietary intake was similar to ours except for better sqpplementation 
with other vitamins. Their only evidence of riboflavin deficiency ^Ya 5 
decreased excretion of test doses, i.e., of tissue desaturation. In our 
opinion this does not demonstrate any need for the vitamin. Doubt 
about the validity of saturation tests has been expressed by Axehol 
et al. (’41). It would be surprising if there were no requirement for a 
vitamin which is a constituent of an important enzyme system. 
believe riboflavin is a vitamin for the human. The urgent need is for 
evidences from physical examination or from biochemical studies vliicb 
will demonstrate this need and allow detection of subjects with de- 
ficiency. When this end has been achieved the magnitude of the need 
can be studied. 

shmmaby 

Studies made on a group of adult male prisoners showed that after 
ingestion of riboflavin supplements in the form of tablets or foods rich 
in vitamins there was an increase of riboflavin excreted in the urine. 
The retention of riboflavin from such supplements varied from IT to80fc 
with no apparent reason for the wide fluctuations. No physical finding? 
were seen to indicate riboflavin deficiency in those men who for - 
years or more must have been eating not much over 0.5 mg. daily, and 
who were excreting 0.05 to 0.12 mg. riboflavin in the 24-houv urine. 
It is felt that satisfactory criteria of need for riboflavin by the human 
adult are still laclring. 
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If the intake of much less than 1.0 mg. daily of riboflaviD for sbcIi 
long periods as 2 years fails to induce cheilosis or the other lesion^ 
formerly attributed to deficiency of this factor, we are led to question 
the nature of objective data for the need of riboflavin by the adult 
human. The report of Williams et al. ( ’43) deals with subjects vliose 
dietary intake was similar to ours except for better supplementatiou 
with other vitamins. Their only evidence of riboflavin deficiency vas 
decreased excretion of test doses, i.e., of tissue desaturation. In our 
opinion this does not demonstrate any need for the vitamb. Doutl 
about the validity of saturation tests has been expressed by Axelrod 
et al. (’41). It would be surprising if there were no requirement fora 
vitamin which is a constituent of an important enzyme system. It’e 
believe riboflavin is a vitamin for the human. The urgent need is for 
evidences from physical examination or from biochemical studies iviiicli 
will demonstrate this need and allow detection of subjects with de- 
ficiency. When this end has been achieved the magnitude of the need 
can be studied. 


SUMMAEY 

Studies made on a group of adult male prisoners showed that after 
ingestion of riboflavin supplements in the form of tablets or foods ririi 
in vitamins there was an increase of riboflavin excreted b the urine. 
The retention of riboflavin from such supplements varied from 17 to 80^c 
with no apparent reason for the wide fluctuations. No physical finding: 
were seen to indicate riboflavin deficiency in those men who for 
years or more must have been eating not much over 0.5 mg. daily, and 
rvho were excreting 0.05 to 0.12 mg. riboflavin in the 24-houi' urine- 
It is felt that satisfactory criteria of need for riboflavin by the huinau 
adult are still lacking. 
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NIACIN (NICOTINIC ACID), AN ESSENTIAL GEOITTH 
PACTOE POE BABBITS FED A PUEIPIED DIET 
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Division of PhyjuioXogy, A'ationoi of Ilealth, U. S. Public HeoIfJi Venice, 

Sethesda, McryXand 

KVB riQCEES ' 

(Received for publication September 30, 1944) 

Hogan and Eitchie in 1934 reported successfully raising rabbits 
' on simplified diets. Tbeir most simplified successful diet consisted of 
, commercial casein 20%; dextrinized cornstarch 30%; milkfat 13%; 
: cod liver oil 1%, wheat germ oil 1%, dried yeast 15% ; salts 5% and 
I cellophane 15%. In 1942 Hogan and Hamilton- reported that guinea 
j pigs and rabbits grew at the normal rate on simplified rations which 
I contained dried yeast as the source of all water-soluble vitamins, "When 
j the water-soluble vitamins were supplied as pure compounds then 
' available, the mortality was high and the rate of growth was sub- 
! normal. 

Sv,-aminathan( ’42) reported that “rabbits do not require an extra- 
neous source of nicotinic acid and that they were able to synthesize it.” 
His diet consisted of extracted oats 46%, sugar 10%, purified casein 
10%, whole cow’s milk 31% and salt mixture 3%. This basal diet was 
shown by analysis to contain an average of from 70 to 82 ug. of nicotinic 
acid per 100 gni. Five rabbits fed this diet gained an average of 235 gm. 
in 10 weeks. Five animals that were fed the diet plus 3 mg. of nicotinic 
; acid gained an average of only 175 gm. in a similar period. 

■ Hnder our experimental conditions reported below nearly normal 
j growth has been maintained in rabbits for a limited period, at least, 

'• on OUT purified diet supplemented only with pure vitamin preparations. 

1 Babbits fed this purified ration require the addition of niacin (nicotinic 

acid) for satisfactory growth. 

EXPERUIENTAB 

IVhite rabbits from a strain raised at the National Institute of 

■ Health were used throughout these studies. The rabbits were housed 
m individual metal cages with half-inch wire mesh false bottoms. It 
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was necessary to teach the animals to eat the purified diets. Tliis ra: 
accomplished by including 25-gm. rabbit pellets (the stock ration foil 
the breeding colony) with 50 gm. of the experimental diet for 2 days 
and by adding about 5 gm. of the diet to each 100 ml. of their water 
supply for 1 day at the beginning of the experiment.' After this pro- 
cedure, the rabbits with few exceptions ate the purified diets readily. 

The components of the diets ' used in these studies are shown in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Compomiion of purified diets. 



i 672 

PIET XUSfBKB 

673 674 

CT5 


Grams per 100 gm. of diet 



Casein ' 

20 

20 

20 

2fl 

Wesson oU 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Sucrose 

55.4 

55.4 

53.4 

o'fA 

Cellophane ’ 

15.6 

15.6 

13.6 

I'l.i, 

Salt mixture’ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Supplement * 






Slilligrams per 100 gm. of diet 



Carotene ’ 

87 

87 

261 

281 

Drisdol ' 

20 

20 

60 

60 

a-Tocopberol 

7.5 

7,5 

22.5 

22.5 

Choline 

200 

200 

600 

coo 

Niacin (nicotinic acid) 

20 


60 


Inositol 

10 

10 

30 

30 


Micrograms per 100 gm. of diet 



2-jrethyI-4-naphthoquinone 

75 

75 

225 

227> 

Pyridoxin 

700 

700 

2100 


Thiamine 

700 

TOO 

2100 


Riboflavin 

700 

700 

2100 

O]0l1 

Calcium pantothenate 

1500 

1500 

4500 

4500 


’ Casein was leached with 3 changes of 2% acetic acid, dried over heat, ground and 'ss- 


with 3 changes of 70% alcohol. . , 

" 780 gm. of sucrose was dissolved in w.ater to make a thich svrup then thorough y nii.w 
220 gm. of PT glycerine softened cellophane flakes (E.I. diiPont de Xemours and «. , 
over a low flame and finely ground in a burr mill. j j /J I!!''- 

’ The salt mixture was prepared by the method described by Osbonie and . W 
Ciiem., vol. 37, p. 572 (’19) ) except that the following changes were made: ^a w.. 
to 1% of the original value and 0.2 gm. CnSOj was added. 

The water-soluble vitamins were dissolved in water and mixed thoroug^ v wi _ 

the oil-soluble vitamins were then mixed with the Wesson oil and mixed wit t o ‘ 
soluble vitamin mixture. The sucrose-ecllophane mixture was mixed with the sa 
mixed thoroughly with the casein-vitamin mixture. 

' Carotenc-in-oil 7500 U.S.P. units per gram. 

' Drisdol contained D, 40,000 units per ml. in propylene glycolc. 
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Experiment 1. Six rabbits, approximately 10 weeks old, weigbing 
from 1600 to 1850 gni. were placed on diet 672 and observed for 21 
weeks. The average weight gaui of these rabbits was rapid for 16 weeks 
when an average gain of 1173 gm. per rabbit was reached. Records 
kept by the breeders of the stock colony of rabbits used in these exper- 
iments show that the average gain in weight of the 10-week-old rabbits 
fed the stock ration is 1100 to 1300 gm. in 15 weeks ; following this period 
the rate of weight gain is less. Little change in the average weight 
was noted during the remaining 5 weeks of observation (fig. 1). Consid- 
erable variation in the weight of individual rabbits was noted but 
this might be expected since the animals were not litter mates and were 
fed ad libitum. 

Experiment 3. After it had been determined that rabbits would sur- 
vive and grow well when fed this purified diet, studies were begun to 
determine if niacin was necessary for survival and growth. Eleven pairs 
of litter mates (nine pairs of males and two of females) were placed 
on study as they became available. The weights of the animals were 
from 1100 to 1850 gm. Litter mates of as near equal weight as practica- 
ble were used. The greatest difference was 230 gm. All of the rabbits 
were fed ad libitum. One animal of each litter received the niacin de- 
ficient diet 673 while its mate was fed the control diet 672. Assay of the 
diets for niacin by a slight modification of the method of Snell and 
Wright (’41) revealed that the control diet 672 contained 0.21 mg. of 
niacin per gram whereas the quantity in diet 673 was too low to he 
determined. These rabbits were observed for 19 weeks. vSeven of the 
eleven rabbits fed the niacin deficient diet died before the end of the 
period of observation. When one of the animals died, its corresponding 
litter mate was withdrawn from the test. Two of the rabbits that were 
fed the niacin deficient diet gained 330 'and 340 gm., respectively. Even 
■with these gains the animals on the deficient diet maintained an average 
weight that was less than the starting weight. The litter mates that 
received the control diet grow at an almost normal rate (fig. 2). 

The niacin deficient animals showed marked emaciation and the ma- 
.iority had diarrhea, frequently bloody, shortly before death. Careful 
examination of the month failed to reveal any significant changes in 
the buccal mucosa. At autopsy, the only consistent findings were lique- 
faction of the fecal matter and gaseous distension of the intestines. 
Occasionally ascites was present. It was felt that there was not enough 
evidence to regard these findings as pathognomonic of niacin deficincy. 

Experiment 3.. Six pairs of litter mates were placed on paired feeding. 
The diets employed were control diet 674 and niacin deficient diet 675. 
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Tliese diets contained three times the amount of vitamins in diets 672 
and 673 to assure protection against multiple vitamin deficiencies de" 
veloping in animals fed restricted amounts of diet. After tbe first 2 
or 3 weeks the animal on the niacin deficient diet ate the least and 
therefore controlled the amount of ration fed its litter mate. Each pair 
of rabbits was observed until one of the animals died at which time its 
litter mate was sacrificed. Three rabbits on the control diet 674 and 
three fed the niacin deficient ration 675 died before their respective 
litter mates. The length of time on the rations varied from 38 to 149 
days. 

The ration consumed varied between 29.1 and 42.6 gm, pei- day by tlie 
rabbits of the various pairs. The diet was calculated to contain 3.4 cal. 
per gm. Each rabbit, therefore, consumed from 99 to 144 cal. per day, or 
from 79 to 104 cal. per kilogram of body weight. Except for one pair 
of rabbits, nos. 139 and 140, the difference in weight change of the 
litter mates while on the test was comparatively small. Eive of the 
rabbits receiving the niacin deficient diet showed an average loss of 
110 gm. from the starting weight and their litter mates receiving the 
control diet lost an average of 150 gm. Rabbit no. 139 fed tbe deficient 
diet lost 560 gm. during the 149 days of the experiment while its litter 
mate on the control diet gained 590 gm. 

The antemortem symptoms and postmortem findings among tbe rab- 
bits dying in this experiment (diarrhea just before death and liqoe- 
faction of fecal matter and increased gas in the intestines at postmortem 
examination) were similar to those sho-wn by the niacin deficient rab- 
bits in the preceding experiment. These findings were shown by tbe rab- 
bits that had received the control diet as well as those that received 
the niacin deficient diet. It is possible that the signs and symptom: 
shown by these rabbits, as well as those fed the niacin deficient ration 
in the previous experiment, were due to slow starvation brought abont 
by anorexia when niacin was excluded from the diet. 

Histologic examination of the tissues from rabbits in these two 
experiments were made.^ The tissues examined were the heart, lunet. 
liver, pancreas, spleen, adrenals, kidneys, small and large intestine-, 
hamstring muscles, sciatic nerve, lumbar, dorsal and cervical vcre 
brae (including muscle, bone, bone marrow and cord) and four lei'c ^ 

of the brain. _ . ^ 

Tissues were fixed in formalin, embedded in paraffin and sai 
with eosinated polychrome methvdene blue and -with van Gieson s con 

* The histological examinations were made hy Surgeon (R) G. L. Fite anfi Passeii A. -- 
Surgeon K. AI. Endicott, Division of P.athology, National Institute of Hc.alth. 
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iieetive tissue stain. Weigert-Pal myelin stains of brain, spinal cord, 
and sciatic nerve ivere prepared. Marchi preparations or Sudan IV 
stains of frozen sections were made in a few cases. 

There were no consistent lesions wbicli could be attributed to nia- 
cin deficiency. Two of the thirteen rabbits examined receiving no niacin 
showed superficial degeneration of the mucosa of the colon consisting 
of cytoplasmic oxyphilia and nuclear karyorrhexis. Both rabbits (nos. 
95 and 151) bad diarrhea. Three other niacin deficient rabbits and one 
control rabbit had diarrhea but showed no lesions in the colon. Atrophy 
and necrosis of skeletal muscle, atrophy of fat, and hypocellularity of 
bone marrow were noted in several rabbits receiving niacin in the diet 
as well as in several of those receiving no niacin. 

Assays for niacin were made on representative samples of liver, 
kidney, and muscles of the hind leg of nine of the eleven pairs of rabbits 
that were fed ad libitum and of the six pairs of animals that were pair 
fed. By referring to table 2 it will be noted that there was no significant 
difference of niacin content of the respective tissues of the litter mates 
that had been on tests less than 60 days. If all rabbits are considered, 
the difference in the niacin content of the muscles of the deficient and 
the control animals is of borderline significance. If, however, only the 
rabbits that were on diet more than 15 weeks are considered there is 
a definite diminution in the niacin content of the muscles of the de- 
ficient animals as compared to their control litter mates. 

Experiment 4. The next study was to determine whether reversing 
the diets after the rabbits had been fed the niacin deficient or the con- 
trol ration would effect their gi'owth rate. One of each of four pairs of 
litter mates was fed the niacin deficient diet 673 and its mate the con- 
trol diet 672. The diets were reversed at the end of 7 weeks and the rab- 
bits that had received the niacin deficient diet were changed to the 
control diet, and those that had received the control diets were given 
the niacin deficient diets. At the time the groups were reversed the con- 
trol rabbits had gained 560, 670, 880 and 330 gm., respectively, while 
those on the niacin deficient diet had a weight change of -f-lO, — 20, 
—160, and —260 gm. Following the reversal of the diets the rabbits 
that had been fed the control diet 672 but that now received the deficient 
diet usually gained less rapidly or showed a loss of weight. At the end 
of the next 7-week period these rabbits had a weight change of +120, 
+320, —60, and +10 gm., respectively, while those that had been fed 
the niacin deficient diet 673 hut now received the control diet gained 
690, 940, 790, and 800 gm. (fig. 3). Thus it is shown that if rabbits 
are fed a purified diet with adequate supplements of the more common 
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pure vitamins their growth is rapid whereas if the same diet is em- 
ployed but without the addition of niacin as the only difference, tiie 
weight increase is small or loss of weight may occur. 

Experiment 5. An experiment was next set up to determine the niacin 
requirement of rabbits when fed the purified diet. 

Ten groups of eight rabbits each, without regard to litter mates, were 
fed the niacin deficient diet 673. Supplements of niacin equal to 0.0, 
0.05, 0.1, 0.2, 0.5, 1.0, 2.5, 5.0, 7.5, and 10.0 mg. per Inlogram of body 
weight daily were added to the diets of the rabbits in tbe respective 


TABLE 3 

Sesults of niacin assays of tissues of litter mate rahhits that had Veen fed niacin deficient nrj 

control diets. 





NIACIN CONTENT 




NI.U’IN C0XTr.V7 

PAIR 

NO. 

DAYS 

TISSUES 

IN RABBITS TED 

t PAIR 

NO. 

DAYS 

TISSUE.S 

IN wBBin rri' 

iSs; c™,;« 

Xbcin. 

deficient 

diet 

NO. 

ON 

DIET 

ASSAYED 

NO. 

ON 

DIET 

ASS.WED 


Ad libitum feeding of niacin-deficient diet 673 and control diet 672 





UK- /rcca. ol tissue 




MC./ia 

89 

180 

Liver 

187 

150 

151 

44 

Liver 

120 

and 


Kidney 

87 

94 

and 


Kidney 

78 

90 

180 

Muscle 

90 

141 

152 

44 

Muscle 

115 

93 

259 

Liver 

135 

242 

153 

47 

Liver 

150 

and 


Kidney 

68 

100 

and 


Kidney 

305 

94 

259 

Muscle 

90 

135 

154 

47 

Muscle 

105 

95 

195 

Liver 

175 

190 

150 

150 

Liver 

325 

and 


Kidney 

65 

89 

.and 


Kidney 

110 

96 

195 

Muscle 

71 

150 

156 

156 

Muscle 

104 

99 

107 

Liver 

80 

160 

157 

51 

Liver 

300 

and 


Kidney 

82 

no 

and 


Kidney 

100 

100 

107 

Muscle 

55 

150 

158 

51 

Muscle 

120 

149 

175 

Liver 

198 

248 





and 


Kidney 

112 

83 





1,50 

175 

jMusele 

07 

135 







Paired feeding of niacin-deficient diet 675 

and control diet 074 


137 

94 

Liver 

140 

144 

143 

38 

Liver 

320 

and 


Kidnev 

86 

100 

and 


Kidney 


138 

94 

Muscle 

93 

139 

144 

38 

Muscle 

100 

139 

147 

Liver 

150 

167 

145 

119 

Liver 

160 

.and 


Kidnev 

108 

... 

and 


. Kidney 

7.3 

140 

147 

Muscle 

73 

355 

146 

119 

Muscle 

80 

141 

no 

Liver 

165 

1.05 

147 

40 

Liver 

110 

and 


Kidnev 

110 

130 

and 


Kidne.v 

7;> 

142 

110 

Muscle 

136 

106 1 

348 

40 

Muscle 

120 


];■•> 

jft'i 

ll’i 

Jlf 

nr. 

irc 

ir: 

n.-; 

ICO 

110 

IC'3 


110 

SI 

1« 

111 

IK' 

]K' 
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groups three times each week. The animals were observed for 15 wds. 
The weight of the rabbits and the ratioir consumed was recorded eaci 
week. 

Considerable variations in the weight change of the individual rab- 
bits of each group were observed. One of the eight rabbits that were 
supplemented ,with 1.0 mg. of niacin per kilogram of body weight daily, 
two of those that received 2.5 mg., three that were fed 5,o' mg., four that 
ate 7.5 mg., and seven of the eight animals that received the equivalent 
of 10.0 mg., grew at a rate comparable witli the average rabbit that haci 
received the control diet 672. Deaths occurred in each of the groups 
that were supplemented with 1.0 rag. of niaciu/kg. of body wvight or 
less. Each of these animals failed to grow and had diarrhea shortly 
before death. One rabbit in each group receiving 1.0, 2.5, and 5.0 ing. 
niacin, respectively, met with accidents and w'as discarded. 

The average weight of the rabbits in each group increased with each 
added amount of niacin until the level of 10.0 mg./kg. of body weight 
daily was reached (fig. 4) , This obseiwation suggests that it may be pos- 
sible to use the rabbit as a biological assay animal for niacin if signifi- 
cant numbers are employed. 

The average weekly consumption of food by the groups that received 
0, 0.05, 0.1 and 0.2 mg., respectively, of niacin per kilogram of body 
weight daily was less as the experiment progressed than at the be* 
ginning of the test. When 0.5 or 1.0 mg./kg. of niacin was given, the 
amount of food eaten was about the same throughout the period of 
observation. But when 5.0 or 10.0 mg./kg. was supplied, the average 
amount of diet consumed increased as the test progressed (fig. 5)- 

OONCMJSIONS 

1. Yonng rabbits fed a purified ration supplemented with pure 
vitamin preparations grew at a nearly normal rate. 

2. Babbits fed this purified diet require niacin for survival and ade- 
quate growth. 

3. Symptoms shown by rabbits receiving the niacin deficient diet 
are loss of wmight and usually severe diarrhea 24 to 48 hours before 

death. • • e > 

4. Babbits fed the diet containing adequate amount of niacin oa 
pair-fed with litter mates receiving the niacin deficient ration died as 
early as the deficient animals and showed simliar symptoms. 

5. Babbits fed tlie niacin deficient diet for 3 months or longe’f 
showed significantly less niacin in the voluntary muscles than the lit s'" 
mates given niacin. 
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6. Under the conditions of onr experiments rabbits fed the purified 
diet shoived considerable individual variation in growth response to 
added niacin. Maximum average growth of groups of eight rabbits 
was not reached until an amount of niacin equal to 10 ing./kg. of body 
weight daily urns added. 

7. Groups of eight rabbits fed the niacin deficient diet supplemented 
with graduated amounts of niacin gave average gi-owth responses di- 
rectly related to the amount of niacin fed. 

8. The only symptom which could be attributed to niacin deficiency 
was anorexia; the other symptoms manifested by the deficient rabbits 
may have been due to slow starvation. 

X, 
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EFFECT OP SUNSHINE UPON THE ASCOEBIC ACID 
AND EIBOFLAVIN CONTENT OP MILK' 

AKTHUR D. HOLMES AND CAHLETON P. JONES 
ilassachusetts State College and Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherf.1 

ONE FIODltE 

(Received for publication October 17, 19Wi 

Milk is vci'}’ generally considered a rich natural source of riboflavin 
for the human dietary, ililk also contains appreciable amounts of as- 
corbic acid. In an extensive review of the literature Booher, Hartzler 
and Hewston (’42) found that the ascorbic acid content of whole milk 
varied from 0.07 mg. to 29.2 mg. per 100 gm. and riboflavin varied from 
60 iig, to 342 Mg. per 100 gnr., apparently depending upon the part of 
the world in which the milk was produced and upon the breed, feed 
and physical condition of the cow. However, data concerning the amount 
of ascorbic acid and riboflavin in milk when drawn from the cow do not 
supply the ultiiliate consumer ■with information regarding the amounts 
of these vitamins he obtains in the milk that' he consumes. The influence 
of factors such as pasteurization, bottling, lapse of time, storage by the 
producer or dispenser, storage on the customer’s doorstep and in the 
home refrigerator, operates between the time the milk is dra-vra from 
the cow and its ultimate use. Holmes and Holmes ( ’43) reported that 
milk of quite uniform riboflavin content could be produced by a size- 
able mixed herd of cows maintained under standardized conditions, 
and Holmes ( ’44) found very little destruction of riboflavin when milk 
was pasteurized by the holding or flash process. On the other hand, 
Williams and Cheldelin (’42), Ziegler (’44), Peterson, Haig, and 
Shaw (’44) and Stamberg and Theophilus (’44) have submitted con- 
clusive evidence that milk may lose a considerable portion of its ribo- 
flavin while it is exposed to sunshine on the consumer’s doorstep. 
Unfortunately these investigators did not report information con- 
cerning the amount of the sun’s energy' that fell upon the milk bottle.s 
or the temperature of the milk during its exposure to sunshine. The 
study reported in this paper was conducted tp accumulate data con- 
cerning these factors. 

’Conttibution no. 542 from tlie Massachusetts AgrieuUurnl Experiment Station. 
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Tlie milk used in tLis study was supplied by the Dairy l\ranufactiiriii? 
Laboratory where it was pasteurized at about 145°F. for 30 inimitol 
As soon as the milk was cooled it was bottled in one-balf pint .flint glass 
bottles and exposed to sunshine. The bottles, wbicli varied from day 
to day, were assumed to be typical of those used by commercial dairy- 
men. In order to provide uniform exposure conditions, the milk was 
placed on the flat roof of a four-story building 67 feet above the groiijifi 
and thus aU shadows were eliminated. The sample bottles of milk were 
arranged on a large sheet of brown manila paper so as to mhiimize any 
absorption or reflection of sunshine in the area surroundhig the samples 
of milk. 

The temperature of the milk when it was exposed to the action of sun- 
light varied from day to day but it was hoped that it was similar to 
that of commercial milk when delivered to the individual customer 
by the milkman. It was recognized that the effect of exposing milk to 
sunshine might be influenced somewhat by the temperature of tbe 
milk during exposure. Accordingly a record was made of the tempera- 
ture of the milk and of the air surrounding the milk bottles at the 
beginning and end of the exposure periods. A thermometer wms placed in 
the milk with the bulb at the intersection of tbe horizontal and vertical 
centers of tbe bottle. Inasmuch as the amount of sunshine which falls on 
milk bottles remaining on doorsteps varies with meteorological condi- 
tions, an attempt was made to expose milk on very cloudy days when 
there wms little or no sunshine, on days of intense sunshine and on days 
when the sunshine was intermittent. There were tw'o 30-mmute or two 
60-minute exposure periods for each bottle of milk and the second ex- 
posure followed immediately after the first. 

The intensity of the sunshine to which the milk was exposed was 
measured continuously by a pyrheliometer equipped with an antomatic 
recording device. The pyrheliometer was placed near the bottles of milk 
which were being exposed. 


ASSAY METHODS 

Tbe effect of exposure of milk to sunshine was judged by tbe ascorbic 
acid and riboflavin content of the milk just previous to and 
diately following exposure. Assays of the milk were commence a- 
soon as its exposure to sunshine was completed. Tbe ascorbic aci con 
tent of tbe milk was determined by tbe method employed in 
studies, namely, that reported by Holmes, Tripp, Woelffer, an • » 
terfield (’39). The riboflavin assay procedure which wms emp^yeciJia 
been previously desci-ibed by Holmes, Jones, Wertz, and Kuzioow 
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(’43) except that potassmin permanganate and hydrogen peroxide so- 
lutions ivere used instead of stannous chloride and sodium hyposul- 
phite to discharge any possible extraneous color in the milk. 

EESUMS 

Temperature. Detailed data concerning the conditions of the exposure 
of the milk to sunshine are reported in table 1. It will he noted that on 
different days the temperature of the air surrounding the milk at the 
start of the first exposure period varied from 18.0° to 30.0° C. At the 

TABLE 1 


Data concerning exposure of mtlfc to sunshine. 



TaitrERATUM: (oiaEsisol 

INTENSITT or BTOsniNE 
(Qlt. OJlt.. PEE CM. PEE MXKXTPE) 

s 

s. 

First period 

Second period 

( First period 

Second uerlod 

■< 

Start 

1 Eodt 

End 

i Mini- 
1 mum 

1 


1 Aver- 
Bce 

Mini- 

mum 


Aver. 

KRe 


1 

mvt 

Air 

Uilk 

Air 

IdUk 

mum 

mum 

1 

18.0 ^ 

9.5 

18.0 1 

15.0 ' 

20.0 

18.0 

1 .00 

.13 

.08 

.13 ' 

.23 ' 

.14 

2 

.20.0 

9.0 

22.0 ' 

18.5 ' 

24.0 

22.0 

, .13 

.36 

.29 

.35 

.46 

.39 

3 

18.5 ! 

11.5 ' 

21.0 1 

19.0 ] 

20.0 

23.0 

.20 

.58 ' 

.33 i 

.58 

1.14 1 

,90 

4 

26.5 ’ 

9.0 ' 

28.5 ' 

19.0 1 

31,0 1 

26.5 

.69 

.76 

.67 i 

.59 j 

: .87 i 

.76 

5 

24.5 : 

8.0 ; 

25.5 

18.0 

27.0 

24.0 

.43 

.94 1 

.73 

.86 

' 1.09 1 

.98 

6 

23.5 ' 

9.5 1 

26.0 

22.5 

1 29,0 

1 27.5 

.35 

.42 i 

.37 

.40 

.64 

.46 

. 7 

; 22.5 1 

8.0 1 

25.0 

, 18.0 

26.0 

, 25.0 

.81 

.99 1 

.93 

.64 

1.06 

.88 

8 

24.0 ' 

10.0 ] 

25.5 

I 21.0 

! 25.0 

j 24.5 

.94 

1.09 

1 .99 

. 1.07 

1.22 

1.13 

9 ! 

27.0 

11.5 ' 

27.0 

1 26.0 

1 33.0 

! 33.5 

.28 

.86 

1 .56 

, .50 

, 1.19 

.95 

10 ! 

20.5 ! 

10.5 ! 

22.0 

! 20.0 

26.5 

' 27.5 

.26 

1 .99 

1 .58 

.45 

1.52 

, 1.28 

11 ' 

30.0 ' 

10.5 * 

33.0 

1 30.5 

1 34.5 

, 38.5 

.76 

1 .96 

.88 

.96 

1.09 

I 1.06 

12 ' 

23.5 

7.0 ' 

28.0 

1 23.5 

1 28.5 

; 31.0 

.85 

1 1-22 i 

, 1.00 

.99 

1.34 

1.24 

13 ' 

27.5 ' 

9.0 1 

1 

28.5 

1 27.5 

30.0 

32.0 

.99 

1.19 1 

1.13 

1.19 

1.39 

^ 1.28 


'Beafliuga for end of Ist period and start of 2nd period identical. 
Samples 4, 5, 7 and 8 were exposed for two 30-mmuute periods. 
All the other samples were exposed for two 60'inuiute periods. 


end of the first period the temperature varied from 18.0° to 33.0° C., 
and at the end of the second exposure period, which immediately fol- 
lowed, the temperature range was from 20.0° to 34.5°C. The temper- 
ature of the 13 samples of milk when first exposed to sunshine varied 
from 8.0° to 11.5° . At the end of the first period the temperature ranged 
from 15.0° to 30.5° and by the end of the second exposure period the 
temperature of the milk varied from 18.0° to 38.5°C. It is obvious from 
these data that the different samples of milk were exposed to sunshine 
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under a wide variety, of conditions. In general the temperature of tLe 
milk increased during the first hour to within 3° or 4° of the tempera- 
ture of the air surrounding it. By the end of the second hour the tem- 
perature bad increased to about that of the surrounding air and in 
some instances exceeded it depending upon the intensity of the sun- 
shine, the wind velocity and temporary cloud effects. Also, probably 
the milk bottles tended to develop the greenhouse effect, namely, as in 
the case of greenhouses the amount of heat from the sun that entered 
the bottles exceeded that which left them. 

Intensity of sunshine. In order that the variability of the intensity 
of the sunshine to which the milk was exposed may be visualized, data 
are recorded in table 1 concerning the minimum, maximum and average 
gram calories per square centimeter per minute for each sample of 
mUk during the first and second exposure periods. In an attempt to 
obtain as mucli variation of sunshine intensity as possible some samples 
(4, 5, 7 and 8) were exposed to sunshine for two 30-minute periods, and 
the remaining samples were exposed for two 60-minute periods. The 
total amount of sunshine that fell upon the bottles of milk was com- 
puted by multiplying the average gm. cal. per sq. cm. for the period 
by the number of minutes of exposure. The sunshine varied during the 
exposure of the different samples of milk from a total of 4.8 gm. cal. 
per sq. cm. for the initial period for sample 1 to 144.6 gm. cal. per sq. cm. 
for the combined periods for sample 13. It was relatively easy to obtain 
a total of less than 70 gm. cal. per sq. cm. during a 1- or 2-honr period, 
hut it was not convenient to obtain many exposures of milk at higher 
sun intensities during the experimental period and it did not seem 
feasible to extend the period since under practical conditions probabiy 
milk is not allowed to stand on the customer’s doorstep for more than 
2 hours of sunshine. 

Effect of sunshine on the reduced ascorbic acid in milk. The ascorbic 
acid content of the samples of milk at the beginning of the exposure 
period varied from 13.6 to 16.8 mg. per liter. The value 5.2 mg. per liter 
for sample 11 should not be considered normal because the sample stoo 
for about 4 hours exposed to light in the laboratory on a very warm 
day before it was assayed. The amount of ascorbic acid in the 
at the end of the first period varied from 0.0 to 4.8 mg. per liter. At e 
end of the second exposure period only two samples contained any re 
dueed ascorbic acid. It is apparent from these data that reduced ascor- 
bic acid in milk is verj’^ rapidly oxidized when the milk is exposed to sun 
shine. In fact, samples 4, 5, 7 and 8 showed no ascorbic acid a er 
minutes exposure to bright sunshine. 
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This observation is in agreement witli those of Kon and Watson 
(’36) w)io found that milk exposed to Jnne skyshiiie lost all its reduced 
ascorbic acid within the first hour of exposure. They concluded that in 
general a pint bottle of mill:: exposed under practical conditions for one- 
half hour in the sun loses fully one-half of its original antiscorbutic 
properties. The rapid loss of ascorbic acid noted in this study when 
milk was exposed to sunshine is in accord with earlier observations by 
Krauss ( ’40) who reported that pasteurized milk kept in a clear bot- 
tle at room temperature lost practically all of its vitamin C within 6 
hours. Diemair and Fresenins ( ’40) were much impressed by the possi- 
ble rapid destruction of vitamin C, for they reported the loss of vitamin 
C by exposure of milk to light while carrying out analyses Concerning 
the cause of the loss of reduced ascorbic acid from milk exposed to light 
or sunshine Buruiana (’37) stated that the action of sunlight on milk 
produces oxidation of unsaturated fat, and oxidation by catalytic de- 
hydrogenation of the ascorbic acid present in the milk; and Hand, 
Guthrie and Sharp ( ’38) have stated that laetoflnvin is the sole agent 
in milk responsible for the sensitivity of ascorbic acid to light. In a 
study of the pigments, vitamins and enzymes of milk in relation to 
changes in flavor and nutritive value. Hand and Sharp ( ’41) found that 
“riboflavin, the fluorescent green coloring matter in whey, is responsible 
for the oxidation of vitamin C in light.” 

However, these data do not prove that such milk is devoid of biological 
vitamin C value. Washburn and Krauss (’38) reported that milk 
stored 6 hours and 24 hours in ordinary milk bottles in a cooler with 
uncertain refrigeration showed, respectively, a 12.9% nnd 29.4% loss 
of ascorbic acid, measured by titration; but in a corresponding bio- 
logical test with guinea pigs, in which light and temperature were not 
controlled during the storage of the milk, they did not find a cor- 
responding decrease in the biological activity of the stored milk. Hand 
(’43) reported that light causes an oxidation of the reduced ascorbic 
acid in milk to dehydroascorbic acid which has biological value but the 
amount present in milk at any time depends on the I'ate of formation 
and the rate of destruction of dehydroascorbic acid. Kon and Watson 
( ’36) found that exposure of milk to light for | hour destroyed all the 
reduced ascorbic acid and in the absence of light the larger portion of 
the dehydroascorbic acid disappeared within the succeeding 5 hours. 

It is quite evident from the cited data and those assembled in this 
study that milk exposed to sunshine on the consumers’ doorstep may 
lose much of its value as a source of vitamin 0. 
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Effect of sunshine on the riboflavin in milk. It was anticipated that 
sunshine would have a significant destructive effect on the ribofiavia 
content of milk, for Hogan and Hunter (’28) found that riboflavin was 
destroyed by exposure to ultra-violet rays of a' quartz mercury vapor 
lamp for 10 hours and Gyorgy (’35) reported that lactoflavin was de- 
stroyed by visible light. However, Puhr, Dornbush and Peterson 
( ’43) reported that experimental and market milk irradiated with ultra- 
violet light to produce 400 U.S.P. units of vitamin D per quart were not 
reduced in riboflavin content. 


TABLE 2 

Destriiciive effect of sunshine on the ascoriic aci3 and riboflavin content of milk. (mg./WUr) 


SAilrLB 

Start 

End Ist period 

End 2nd period 

start 

End 1st period 'End 2nd period 

1 

16.2 

4.8 

0.8 

1.88 

1.69 

1.41 

2 

15.7 

0.4 

0.0 

1.53 

■ 1.11 

.67 

3 

14.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.74 

1.44 

.66 

4 

14.9 

0.2 

0.0 

1.89 

1.52 

.86 

0 

16.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.66 

1,22 

.86 

6 

16.3 

0.8 

0.0 

1.70 

1.28 . 

.58 

' 

15.5 

trace 

0.0 

1.69 

' 1.18' 

.62 

8 

13.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.90 

1,28 

.69 

9 

16.4 

0.4 

0.0 

1.72 

.99 

.41 

10 

14.4 


0.4 

1.57 

1.14 

.43 

11 

5.2* 

0.0 

0.0 

1.57 

.24 

.25 

12 

, 16.8 

0.0 

0.0 

1.48 

.60 

.30 

13 

15.9 

0.0 

0.0 

1.78 

.64 

.36 


' Sample 11 stood several hours in a tvarm room before assay. 
Samples 4, 5, 7 and 8 were exposed for two 30-minnte periods. 
All other samples were exposed for two 60-mmute periods. 


The amount of riboflavin (table 2) in the milk at the beginning of 
posure to sunshine varied from 1.48 mg. to 1,90 mg. per liter. At the en 
of the first period of exposure it varied from 0,24 mg. to 1.69 mg. an 
at the end of the second period of exposure the riboflavin content of 6 
milk varied from 0.25 mg. to 1.41 mg, per liter. The smallest destruc- 
tion of riboflavin, 10.1%, occurred during the first period of exposure 
of sample 1 on a rainy day, when the temperature of the milk yarie 
from 9.5° to 18.0°C. The largest destruction, 84,5% for sample Iq 
curred on a very warm day when the temperature of the milk was S8.o • 
at the end of the second exposure period. The data accumulated m 
study indicate that the temperature of the milk influences the amoun 
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destruction of riboflavin. This observation is in accord with those of Wil- 
liams and Cheldelin ( ’42) who reported that increase in temperature ac- 
celerated the destruction of riboflavin, that the destruction of riboflavin 
in liquid foods proceeds at a rapid rate and that as much as 26% of the 
riboflavin in milk was destroyed by light in a 5-minnte exposure at 
100'’C. Ziegler ( ’44) also found that the destruction of riboflavin in milk 
increases with temperature. 

In order to facilitate comparing the effect of increasing the sun's in- 
tensity with the loss of riboflavin, the data concerning these factors 
are reported in chart 1. The points on the chart represent data for the 
intensity of the sunshine, the temperature of the milk, and the loss 
of riboflavin during the various exposure periods. The curve was drawn 
by inspection to represent the general average of the relation between 
the intensity of the sunshine and the riboflavin loss irrespective of the 
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temperature of the milk. Inspection of the chart will reveal that in 
general as the intensity of the sunshine to which the milk was exposed 
increased, the riboflavin destruction increased quite consistently until 
60-70% of the riboflavin was destroyed when the milk was exposed to 
50-70 gm. cal. per sq. cm. There was a further, though very slow, in- 
crease in the destruction of riboflavin as the intensity of the sunshine 
increased from 70-140 gm. eal. per sq. cm. It is interesting to compare 
these findings with those of other investigators. Peterson, Haig and 
Shaw (’44) obtained as much as 48% destruction of riboflavin when fresh 
milk was exposed in pint bottles from mid-morning to mid-afternoon 
to direct sunlight on an open porch at temperatures of BO^P. to 72“P. 
Ziegler ( ’44) exposed several types of milk, 20 hours after bottling in 
fiuart bottles, to direct mid-morning spring sunshine in the open air at 
atmospheric temperatures between 16.7° to 20.6°. His pasteurized milk 
iost 54% of its riboflavin during 2 hours exposure. Stamberg and 
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Tlieophilus ( '44) reported as iimeli as 80fo loss of riboflavin from milk 
exposed in clear glass quart bottles to March sunlight, 45°F., for 6 
hours. When exposed for 2 hours the loss was 48.3%. However, s«c!i 
a compai'ison should include allowance for the difference in the surface 
area of the milk in half-pint, pint and quart bottles. 

SUMMARY 

A study has been made of the effect upon the ascorbic acid and lito- 
flavin of exposing milk in commercial one-half pint bottles to the action 
of sunshine. The mtensit 3 '’ of the sunshine was measured with a pvr- 
heliometer equipped with an automatic recording device. The milk was 
exposed for two 30- or two 60-minute periods. The “sunshine” varied 
from a total of 4.8 gm. cal. per sq. cm. on a rainy day to 144,6 gm. cal. 
per sq. cm. on a bright day. The temperature of the milk varied from 
day to da^"^ depending upon veloeitj’’ of the wind, greenhouse effect of 
the milk bottles and intensity of the sunshine. 

The destruction of reduced ascoi'bic acid was very rapid, for little, 
if any, was present after 30 minutes exposure. The riboflavin disap- 
peared more slowly than the ascorbic acid. There was a 10% loss during 
60 minutes exposure on a rainj' day and about 85% loss during exposure 
to bright sunshine for 120 minutes. In general the destruction of ribo- 
flavin increased fairly consistently wdth the increase in intensity of the 
sunshine until 60-70% of the riboflavin was destroyed when the milk 
was exposed to a total of 50-70 gm. cal. per sq. cm. Increasing the 
sunshine from a total of 70 to 140 gm. cal. per sq. cm. caused a slow in- 
crease in the destruction of riboflavin. 

These data sho\v that milk allowed to stand for more than a short 
period on the consumer’s doorstep exposed to strong light or sunshine 
is likely to lose a large amount of its ascorbic acid and riboflavin. 
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The data presented here are part of a larger study on the influence 
of changes in the ascorbic acid and citrate content of the diet on the 
ascorbic acid, citric acid, calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen methbolism 
of preschool children. This report presents data on the effect of sup- 
plements of ascorbic acid, potassium citrate, and orange juice on the 
e.xcretion of citric acid by four children studied during .1941-42. The 
effect of these supplements on ascorbic acid excretion has been reported 
by Mej'er and Hathaway ( ’44), and their effect on calcium, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen metabolism rvill be reported later. 

BXPEBIMENTAI, 

Plan of the experiment 

The general plan of the complete experiment, including a description 
of all subjects and of the diets used, has been reported in detail by 
Meyer (’43) and summarized by Meyer and Hathaway (’44). The sub- 
jects for the citrate study included a boy, B, and three girls, F, G, and 
H. (Their respective ages and weights at the beginning of the study 
were 55, 49, 40 and 38 mouths, and 34, 40, 32, and 29 pounds.) They 
lived in the college laboratory-apartment for 5 months and were main- 
tained on a basal diet adequate in all nutrients except ascorbic acid. 
Citric acid determinations were made for sixteen 7-day periods (periods 
0 through 20). Milk and all supplements were given at the same level 
to all subjects, but somewhat less of the basal foods was consumed by 
H throughout the study, and by G during the last 5 weeks. Ey-Krisp 
or Toasted MTieat Wafers were allowed ad libitum. Supplements of 
crystalline ascorbic acid, potassium citrate, and orange juice were 
given as indicated in table 1. The 3.38 gm. of potassium citrate cor- 
responds roughly to the amount of citric acid and its salts calculated 
to be present in 200 ml. of orange juice and to be associated with 100 
tog. of ascorbic acid from this source. The amount of orange juice ac- 
tually given was determined daily as that amount which would furnish 
110 mg. of ascorbic acid. Ton mg. of the ascorbic acid of the orange 
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juice replaced an equal amount of crystalline ascorbic acid included iu 
tlie basal diet in all other experimental periods; the accompanying 
increase in citiic acid and its salts was slight 


TABLE I 

Average daily intalce and urinary excretion of citrates in four piysohoal children. 


SUB- 

JECT 



K 


p 



•0 


K 




S 



C ■ 








t. c 





K2 



Diet 

.£ 

*C 

S 

C 

M 

e V. 

.z: o 
*- X 

c 


s: ^ 

X 

pH 

iA 

CS 

c 

c ^ 
u 
^ X 

PH 

«s 

c 

e s 


mff. 

I 7 1390 

8 1337 

9 1435 

Av. 1387 


mg. 

mg. 

t»g. 

mg. 

, mg. 

mff. 

ms. 

55 

1390 

200 

1390 

60 

1312 

81 

50 

1334 

236 

1334 

105 

1256 

79 

53 

1432 

244 

1432 

130 

1339 

119 

55 

1385 

247 

1385 

100 

1302 

93 


5 

1385 

03 

6 

1329 

70 

10 

1415 

00 

11 

1451 

95 

12 

1535 

02 

Av. 

1423 

72 


1387 

231 

1387 

1329 

230 

1331 

1412 

348 

1411 

1448 

250 

1444 

1532 

261 

1528 

1422 

264 

1420 


109 

1294 

87 

70 

1239 

59 

74 

1330 

101 

94 

1367 

77 

84 

1445 

123 

'80 

1335 

90 


III 


IV 


V 


. I. 
II. 
ill. 


13 

3490 

199 

14 

3511 

225 

15 

3570 

235 

Av. 

3620 

220 


3493 

341 

3485 

3509 

379 

3498 

3567 

416 

3553 

3523 

379 

3512 


221 

3399 

210 

237 

3431 

300 

272 

3486 

208 

243 

3439 

250 


10 

3000 

230 

17 

3508 

230 

18 

3690 

283 

Av. 

3619 

252 

16 

3600 

236 

20 

3599 

140 

Av. 

3700 

157 


3598 

423 

3495 

3568 

472 

3464 

3687 

514 

3577 

3618 

470 

3512 

3598 

423 

3495 

3596 

3S7 

3498 

3097 

390 

3598 


275 

3504 

203 

292 

3474 

230 

278 

3586 

ISO 

282 

3521 

229 

275 

3504 

, 203 

236 

3498 

151 

238 

3600 

153 


Basal diet (containing 10 mg. crystalline ascorbic acid). 

Basal diet plus 100 mg. ascorbic acid. ' . , 

Basal diet plus 3.38 gm. potassium citrate (citrate content egmvalei 


to 


2.19 gm. citric 


V. Basirdit plus 100 mg. ascorbic acid plus 3.38 gm. potassium HO n,g. 

V. Basal diet Avitliout crystalline ascorbic acid, but plus orange j 

ascorbic acid and an average citote content equivalent to 2.2 g . 


Collection and preparation of samples for analyses 

Vrmes. Half of eacli urine specimen was 1=^® “’’“t tbe 
,H determinations and for citric acid and mmeial anal}S , 
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end of 24 hours the pH of the sample for that period was determined; 
then sufBoient hydrochloric acid was added to make a 2% solution, and 
two-fifths of the sample was saved for the weekly composite specimen 
later used for citric acid and mineral analyses. All samples were stored 
under refrigeration. 

Foods. At each meal aliquots wei'e taken of all hasal foods except 
milk. These were placed in Pyres flameware saucepans and digested 
irith 1 : 4 hydrochloric acid according to the method of Stearns ( ’28- 
’29). Composite samples for a weekly period were brought to volume 
in three 2000 ml. volumetric flasks, and aliquots were stored for analy- 
sis. The proteins of the food digests were removed by precipitation with 
trichloracetic acid at the time of analysis. Samples of Ey-Krisp and 
Toasted "Wheat "Wafers were partially digested ndth hydrochloric acid 
and then treated in the same manner as other food digests. Samples of 
the milk for each week ‘ were also analyzed separately. The milk sera 
were prepared for analysis by the method of Lampitt and Eooke ( ’36). 

Citric acid determinations 

The Kuyper and Mattill ( ’33) modification of the pentabromacetone 
method was used for the citric acid determinations. ' 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Urinary excretion of citrates 

The average daily values for the intake and urinary excretion of ci- 
trates (calculated as citric acid) by the four subjects are given by 
periods and by supplements in table 1. The intakes for all subjects were 
•similar, but the excretion values for subject F were markedly higher 
than those for the other three children, regardless of supplement. The 
values for Gr and H were in the same range for diets I, II, and III, 
but those for H were lo-wer on diets IV and V. The values for E were 
lower than those for G and H on diets I, II, and HI, and between the 
G and H values on diets IV and V. 

A comparison of the intakes and urinary excretions of citrates per 
kilogi-am of body weight was made. The average intakes per kilogram 
at the basal citrate level varied from 75 mg. (for F) to 96 mg. (for H) ; 
when potassium citrate was added to the basal diet, the intakes varied 
from 184 mg. to 244 mg. (for F and H, respectively). The basal citrate 
excretion values ranged from 3 to 9 mg./kg. for E, G, and H, but from 

‘ Specially prepared Ity Prof. E. S. Gnthrie so that it retained Us ascorbic acid content and 
fresh flavor for at least a iveelc. See Sharp, Hand and Guthrie (^39). 
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13 to 19 mg. for F . When potassium citrate was added to the basal 
diet, the citrate excretions for E and G- ranged from 12 to 18 mg./Iw 
for H from 13 to 22 mg., and for P from 18 to 26 mg. When orange 
juice was added to the basal diet the excretion values for all the chil- 
dren were lower than on the potassium citrate supplement, averaging 
9 to 14 mg./kg. for E, G, and H, and 19 mg. for F. Tie excretion values 
for P were, with one exception (H on diet III), still markedly higher 
than those for the other children. It is interesting to note that on a 
per kilogram basis, subject P, who generally maintained the highest 
excretion values, consistent^ had the lowest citrate intake. This is in 
agreement with the observations of Ostberg ( ’31), substantiated by 
those of other workers, that the citrate excreted is of endogenous 
origin, and is independent of the citrate intake. 

The individual variations among our subjects on a standardized diet 
are not surprising, kleyer and Smith ( ’40) in a studj^ on rats noted 
considerable variation in citric acid production within a group on a 
given diet. They also observed that the fluctuations for any one rat 
were within narrow limits, so that a distinct individuality was dis- 
eei'iiible. 

The values for the urinary excretion of citrates observed with these 
children correspond to those cited in the literature. McClure and Sauer 
( ’22) observed excretions of 64 to 254 mg. for children of this age range 
(3 to 0 years) on uncontrolled citrate intakes. Sherman, Mendel, and 
Smith (’36) reported excretion values for noi’mal adults of 356 to 
1180 mg., or 5 to 20 ing./kg. In our subjects the values per kilogram 
varied fx'om 3 to 26 mg., but only 2 values (3^ of the total) were more 
than 2 mg. outside the limits given for adults. 


The effect of changes in the ascorbic acid content of the diet on 
the citrate excretion 

Interest in the possible interrelationships of ascorbic acid and citric 
acid wms aroused by the papers of Purinton and Scbnck (’ 43 a, ’43b). 
Prom the data in table 1 the possible effect on citrate excretion o 
adding 100 mg. of ascorbic acid to the basal diet or to the basal ic 
snppleQiented ivith potassium citrate is observable. The average ex- 
cretion values were higher in five and lower in three of the eight eases^. 
Statistical treatment of the data, hoivever, indicates that the diffeyenc . 
noted were significant only for P on the higher level of eitia e m o 
(odds greater than 30:1, using Student’s “t” table). It is rea i 
that statistical treatment has limited value when so few eases aie 
pared, but it does confirm the conclusions draxvn by inspection 
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data, tliat tlio addition of ascorbic acid did not cause consistent increases 
in citrate excretion. 

Comiiai’ison of the aseorliic acid “utilization”- values (]\Ieyer and 
Hathaway, ’44) with the citrate excretion values reveals that subject 
E showed the greatest increase in “utilization” of ascorbic acid at 
both levels of citrate mtake, and showed no tendency to lowered citrate 
excretion. Subject H, who showed the least increase in “utilization” 
of ascorbic acid, showed no tendency to increased citrate excretion. Thus 
the results of this study do not appear to he in agreement with those of 
Purinton and Schuck (’43h) on human subjects. However, since our 
citrate values are averages rather than daily values, possibly there 
was an adjustment to the changed intake with time. 

The effect of addition of potassium citrate to the diet on citrate 
excretion 

The various supplements to the basal diet make possible a number 
of comparisons of the citrate excretion at different levels of citrate 
intake, e.g., the differences in excretion using potassium citrate as the 
source of added citrate (1) on a low ascorbic acid intake, (2) on a high 
ascorbic acid intake, and (3) ignoring the ascorbic acid intake. 

An increase in citric acid excretion on the administration of potas- 
sium citrate was noted for all subjects ; and, if the effect of the added 
citrate is considered rather than that of the total citrate, the increment 
of citric acid excreted was similar for all subjects. At the basal level 
of ascorbic acid intake, the addition of potassium citrate resulted in an 
increase in citrate excretion of 132 to 166 mg., (average excretion on diet 
I subtracted from that on diet III) or 6.2 to 7.8% of the increased intake. 
At the higher level of ascorbic acid intake this difference amounted to 
139 to 206 mg., (average citrate excretion on diet II snbstracted from 
that on diet TV) or 6.4% to 9.4% of the added citrate. When the 
changes in ascorbic acid are ignored, and the changes in citrate level 
only are considered (average of all values for citrate excretion on diets 
I and II substracted from the average on diets III and TV) the range 
of values is oven smaller, 153 to 167 mg., or 7.1 to 8.1%. 

Schuck’s studies ( ’34h) on the effect of sodium citrate on the citrate 
excretion in four adults may be compared with the present study on the 
affect of added potassium citrate. Sodium citrate equivalent to 12 gm. 
of citric acid was added to her basal diet. Of this, 856 to 1898 mg. were 
excreted, equivalent to 7.1 to 15.8% of the added intake. Subject S 

’The term '‘utilization” i3 used arbitrarily to refer to the difference between intake and ex- 
cretion: correaporuU to the term ‘'retention” in the reporta of Purinton and Schuck, 
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showed exceptionally high excretion except on the basal diet. If lier 
values are omitted, the range of excretion with the sodium citrate vas 
^.1 to 9.1%, or is similar to the range found in the present study wtli 
potassium citrate. 

The effect of addition of dims fruits to the diet on citrate 
' excretion 

At the higher level of ascorbic acid intake the addition of citrate as 
orange juice resulted in an increase in citrate excretion ranging from 
63 to 126 mg. (average citrate excretion on diet .II substracted from 
that on diet V) or 2.8 to 7.0% of the added intake. For each. subject 
the increase in excretion was less when the citrate was added as orange 
juice than when it was added as potassium citrate. 

In 6 subjects given 1000 ml. of-orange juice daily, Schiick ( ’34a) found 
an excretion of 234 to 1294 mg., or 2.6 to 16.6% of the added orange juice. 
Again, if the values for subject S are omitted, the range was 234 to 
443 mg., or 2.6 to 7.5%. Lanford (’42) reported that mth the addition 
of 1800 ml. of grapefruit juice the range of “extra” citrate found in 
the urine of her subjects was 112 to 738 mg., or 0.67 to 3.42% of the 
increased intake. The range found in the present study when orange 
juice was. added to the basal diet (2.8 to 7.0%) is similar to that found 
by Schuck (’34a). 

Relationship of citrate excretion to acid-base balance 

Changes in the ascorbic acid content of the diet made little or no 
change in the pH of the urine, and also caused little change in the ci- 
trate excretion in the four subjects of this study. The addition of po- 
tassium citrate to the diet, however, increased the average urinary p 
by 0.9 to 1.4 units, from averages of 5.5 to 5.9, to from 6.S to 6.9. T o 
change in urinary citrate excretion corresponding to these pH changes 
was an increase of 153 to 171 mg. The addition of orange juice m 
creased the basal pH values by 0.3 to 0.6 units,, to averages of 6. o 
6.2, and the urinarj’’ citrate excretions by 63 to 152 mg. ^ i t d 

Probably the suggestion that urinary excretion of citrates is le a 
to the pH of the urine was first made by Ostberg (’31). He o 
that ingestion of either sodium citrate or sodium bicarbonate 
the citrate excretion, and concluded that the more alkaline 
responsible for the inei’ease in both cases. His experiments are 
extended and his conclusions confirmed by others. 
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In Lanfoid’s study ( ’42) using grapefruit juice as the source of citric 
acid, she found for the 10 subjects on controlled intake, an increase in 
the pH of the urine of 0.63 ± 0.11 units over the average of 6.00 on the 
control days. She gives statistical evidence that the increased citrate 
excretion and the rise in urinary pH were interdependent. 

Schroeder and Smith { ’43), in a study with rats, showed that on two 
isocaloric diets, containing 6 and 27 mg. of citric acid per period, the 
addition of graded amounts of sodium bicarbonate resulted in the 
excretion of similarly graded amounts of citric acid, independent of the 
citric acid intake. They have suggested that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the amount of alkali administered to the rat, and the ex- 
cretion of endogenous citric acid, and that the total urinary citric acid 
is dependent on the degree of alkalosis. 

In the present study the increase in the intake of citrates was, for 
each child, about 80 mg. more when orange juice was given than on the 
potassium citrate supplement, but the excretion was decreased by 44 
to 95 mg. It has been pointed out that the pH of the urine was less 
alkaline with the orange juice than with the potassium citrate supple- 
ment. These observations confirm the conclusion that the acid-base re- 
lationship is more important than the citrate content of the diet in 
controlling citrate excretion. 


strsiMARr 

The citric acid metabolism of four preschool children was studied 
over an experimental period of 16 weeks. The children were on a con- 
trolled diet which was supplemented with 100 mg. of ascorbic acid, 3.38 
gm. potassium citrate, or equivalent amounts of orange juice as in- 
dicated. The results were as follows : 

1. On the basal diet the four children excreted an average of 
55, 93, 100 and 247 mg. citric acid in the urine, or 3, 6, 7, and 13 
mg./kg. of body weight. 

2. The addition of 100 mg. of ascorbic acid to the basal diet did 
not cause consistent changes in citrate excretion, and no relation- 
ship was found hetiveen ascorbic acid “utilization” and citrate 
excretion. 

3. The addition of 3.38 gm. of potassium citrate to the basal 
diet, with or without the addition of ascorbic acid, caused a definite 
increase in excretion of citrates, consistent in amount for all four 
children, averaging 153 to 167 mg., or 7.1 to 8.1% of the added 
citrate intake. 
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4. Tile addition of an amount of orange juice containiag au 
amount of citrate approximately equivalent to that in the po- 
tassium citrate supplement caused an average increase in citrate 
excretion of 63 to 126 mg. or 2.8 to 7.0 fo of the added citrate intake. 

^ 5. Tlie increase in citrate excretion on the addition of potassiaia 
citrate or orange juice to the diet appears to be related to the rise 
in allcalinity of the urine rather than to the citrate content of tke 
diet. 
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The dietary requirements of the chick for the sulfur-bearing amino 
acids are met by levels of 1.0 to 1.1^ of cystine plus methionine, if half 
of this total is supplied by methionine, and the diet contains adequate 
amounts of choline (Grau and Ahnquist, *43). Under certain conditions, 
methionine and betaine (glycine betaine) can replace a portion of the 
choline required in the diet (Ahnquist and Grau, ’44), but replacement 
of methionine by dietary excesses of choline and cystine has not been 
thoroughly investigated. 

Results of further studies on the interrelationships of the sulfur- 
containing amino acids may now be reported. The chicks used were not 
depleted of choline as before, but were fed a practical rearing mash 
from the time of hatching until they were segregated into groups of 5 
and given the experimental diets; otherwise, the methods and diets 
were the same as those previously detailed (Grau and Almquist, ’43).' 
A. summary of the results is given in table 1. 

At the low level of 1.7 millimols of added sulfur amino acids with 
choline present, methionine or cystine elevated the growth rate from a 
basal value of approximately 1 % to a suboptimal plateau value of ap- 
proximately 4% (fig. 1, Grau and Almquist, ’43). The apparent equiva- 
lence of cystine and methionine in these cases w’as due to an extreme 
deficiency of cystine and a suboptimal level of methionine in the basal 
diet. The deficiency could be relieved by additional methionine, which 
is a precursor of cystine, or by cystine itself. When 2.5 millimols were 
added as cystine only (table 1, diets 15 and 44), the growth rate re- 
mained near the 4% value even with a high level of choline. When 3.3 

'To facilitate understanding the significance of the data now being presented, a summary 
of the b-asal diet follows: isolated soybean protein 23, glucose 52.8, cellulose (CeUu Flour) 5, 
calcium gluconate 8, mineral mixture 4,24, cottonseed oU (Wesson) 5, cod liver oil 1, and crys- 
talline sources of vitamin K, thiamine, riboSavin, pyridoxine, nicotinic acid and c.alcinm panto- 
thenate. Biotin was provided by a concentrate. The soybean protein provided 20 gm. of protein 
per 100 gm, of diet; the methionine and cystine contents of the basal diet were 0,3% .and 0.05%, 
reipecticely. 
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millimols of cystine were added (diets 45 and 46), gains were not 
appreciably changed from the 4% value at any level of added choline 
chlbiide up to 0.6 fo. When half of this cystine was replaced methio- 
nine (diet 20) the gain per day was distinctly higher. At the 4.2 milli- 
mol level of added cystine (diet 47) the gain per day was not appreciably 
raised over 4%, and here, again, an excess of choline did not allow better 
growth. 

TABLE 1 


Effect of variolic adileci levels of cystine, methionine and choline on the rate of gain of ehid’s 
fed a basal diet deficient in all three compounds. 


mtT 

JTDMBER 

SUPPLEMENTS ADDED TO THE BASAL WET > 

1 ( — )-Cy8tino dl-Methionine ddorida 

TOTAL 
^fILLmOLS 
SULTira AMTNO 
ACIDS ADDED 
PER 100 OM. 
DIET 

NUSrBER 

or 

GROUPS 

AVERAr.i: 
PER CENT 
GAIK 

PER DAT 

14’ 

0.20 

• . * 

0.20 

1.7 

2 

4.0 

15’ 

0.30 


0.30 

2.5 

1 

4.0 

44 

0.30 


0.60 

2.5 

1 

4.1 

45 

0.40 


0.20 

3.3 

1 

. 3.6 

46 

0.40 


0.60 

3.3 

i 

■ 3.0 

20’ 

0.20 

0.25 

0.20 

3.3 

1 

5.2 

47 

0.50 


0.60 

4.2 

1 

4.1 

4S 

0.60 


. . . 

5.0 

1 

0.1 

49 

0.60 


0.05 

5.0 

2 

3.8 

50 

0.60 


0.20 

5.0 

3 

4.1 

51 

0.60 


0.40 

5.0 

2 

4.3 

52 

0.60 


0.60 

6.0 

o 

4.2 

53 

0.50 

0.12 

0.20 

5.0 

■ o 

5.3 

23’ 

0.20 

0.50 

0.20 

5.0 

1 

6.0 

54 

0.20 

0.50 

0.60 

5.0 

1 

5.8 


* Expressed in % added to diet. eh’ ks ia 

’From Grau and Almquist (’43). The diet numbers were assigned previously. '<! 
these groups had been depleted of choline to a perotie stage. 


"^^Tien 5 millimols of cystine were added (diets 49, 50, 51 an > 
gains were essentially the same as before. The levels of choline c on 
in these diets varied from 0.05 to 0.60%. The very poor giow i 
diet 48, to which no choline had been added, indicates 
choline deficiency existed in the basal diet. IVhen as little as 0.1 /a c 
was replaced by an equivalent amount of methionine, ^ 

to 5.3% (diet 53), while increasing the methionine still iurtiie 
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22 and 54), resulted in gains of approximafeh' 6%, the best rate ob- 
tained with this type of diet. 

The data of table 1 show that gradual increases of cystine up to 3 
times 1.7 millimols of added amino acids, and simultaneous increases 
of choline up to 12 times the minimum amounts wbicb \rould support 
the plateau value of growth rate did not appreciably increase this 
growth rate above 4%. 

These results, together with our former reports, present a fairly 
clear basis of understanding the interrelations of cystine, choline and 
methionine in the chick. During acute deficiencies of cystine and choline 
the chick effects the best adjustment possible in utilizing methionine 
for all three requirements. "Whenever methionine must he partially 
utilized to fulfill the functions of cystine and choline, additions of 
cysline and choline may promote additional growth through sparing 
methionine. "When this sparing action has been completely fulfilled at 
any suhoptimal level of methionine, further additions of cystine or of 
choline are of no avail. Growth then cannot be accelerated except by 
additions of methionine. It is probable, however, that for each incre- 
ment of methionine, small increases of cystine and of choline will show 
favorable effects on growth provided the amounts already present are 
balanced with the level of methionine. 

Much has been implied concerning the possibility of using choline to 
improve diets in cases of inadequate methionine content. It is now evi- 
dent that favorable effect from such supplementation could only be ex- 
pected under circumstances where methionine is necessarily being used 
to provide some of the functions of choline in the diet, or in other words, 
where there is also a labile methyl deficiency. Onr data show distinctly 
that an inadequate level of methionine cannot be compensated for by 
excessive levels of cystine and choline, and there is no evidence for a 
methionine synthesis (or interference with metabolic methionine de- 
struction) through the presence of surpluses of these compounds in the 
diet. 

SUMJIABT 

Through the use of a diet deficient in methionine and cystine, experi- 
ments were conducted in which the levels of cystine were increased 
gradually up to the optimal sulfur amino acid content, with various 
levels of choline additions. "With levels of choline chloride as high as 
0.6%, the growth obtained was no better than 4% per day, while sub- 
stitution of part of the cystine by methionine so that the total methio- 
nine content of the diet was 0.55%, gave optimal gains of 6% per day. 
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Cystine apparently cannot compensate for a methionine deficiency, even 
if high levels of choline are employed. 
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the basal metabolic rate of the a:meeicax xegro, 

AVITH PARTICULAR REPEREXCE TO THE EFFECT 
OF AlEXSTRUATIOX OX THE FEAIALE 
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Department of ChemUtry, Lincoln VntversUy, Jeffergon City, ilissouri 
and the Uniiersily of Colorado, Jtouhler 

THREE nCURES 

(Reeeh’ed for publication Eebruarv 7, 1944) 

A review of the literature on tlie determination of the effect of the 
menstrual cycle on basal metabolism of women yields conflicting evi- 
dence. The most general agreement seems to he on the existence of 
the premenstrual rise ^-ith a lowering during the actual menstruation 
and in the immediately postmenstrual period. This has been emphasized 
Ijy Snell, Ford and Romitrec (’20), Rowe and Eakin (’21), and AVako- 
ham (’23). Similar relationships have been repm-ted by Kunde (’23), 
Collett and Liljestrand (’24), Hafkesbi-ing and Collett (’24), Benedict 
and Finn (’28), Gustafson and Benedict (’28), Rogers and Flemming 
(’28), Hitchcock and AUardwell (’29), Udaondo (’32), Conklin and 
McClendon (’30), AA’ihle (’31), and Arvay and Meyer (’32). 

Other investigators have concluded that there is no demonstrahlc 
effect. Chief among these may be listed Salomon (’03), Zimtz (’06), 
Gophartand DuBois ( ’10), AA’iitshire (’21), Blunt and Dye (’21),Lantz 
(’25), and Sandiford, AVlioeler and Boothby ( ’31). 

The work of Zuntz was done on two subjects only, while Gephai-t 
and DuBois reported three tests on a single subject. The validity of 
tlicse results may be questioned from the paucity of data submitted. 
AViltshire reported conflicting results on five subjects. The low 
values in metabolic rate during menstruation reported by Blunt and 
Dye were considered within the range of variation that may occur 
at any time. Lantz also reported negative results from a study of a 
healthy woman, while Sandiford, AA’hceler and Boothby found no 
change in heat production, which can be considered indicative of a 
fundamental change in the intensity of the oxidation processes. 

This study aimed at determining the periodic variation (if any) in 
the basal metabolic rate of Xegro women during the menstrual 
cycle and at ascertaining whether their values ditler enough from the 
standard value for white Xorth Americans to suggest a racial factor in 
basal metabolism. 
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Cystine apparently cannot compensate for a methionine ■ 
if high levels of choline are employed. 
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STUDIES OP CALCIUM AND PHOSPHOEUS METABOLISM 
IN THE CHICK 

in. SOME TIJtE KEEATlONSHirS IN THE ACTION OF VITAMIN D ’ 

EVAN W. McGHESNEV AND NICHOLAS J. GIACOMINO 
T^esearch Lahoratories, irintlirop Chemical Company, Inc., Fcnsselaer, Xetv Fori 

(Received for publication October 13, 1914) 

The mode of action of a number of the vitamins is now comparatively 
well understood. Nevertheless, the mode of action of vitamin D re- 
mains obscure. The literature on this subject has been reviewed by Eeed, 
Struck, and Steck (’39) with those conclusions: (1) The primary func- 
tion of vitamin D is to render calcium and phosphorus available to the 
tissues, (2) it also makes the tissues more receptive to these ions, and 
(3) the manner in which this is accomplished remains to be elucidated. 

More recently Nicolaysen and Jansen ( ’39) demonstrated that there 
vas no difference in the density of calcification in albino rats whether 
they received vitamin D or not, provided that adequate amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus were actually brought to the blood. There 
was, however, some histological difference in the structure of the bones 
of the animals which received vitamin D. Cohn and Greenberg (’39), 
using P^- as a trace element, concluded that vitamin D acts by aiding 
the conversion of organic to inorganic phosphorus. Morgareidge and 
Manly ( ’39), also using P®’“ as a trace element, concluded that the action 
of vitamin D is not limited to the control of the intestinal absorption 
of calcium and phosphorus. 

Since the manner in which vitamin D acts still remains understood 
only in a very general way, it was felt by the authors that it might be 
worthwhile to make studies of minci-al retentions following single oral 
dosages of vitamins Dj and D, to the chick, with particular reference to 
these considerations: (1) How soon after the vitamin dosages an im- 
provement in mineral balances becomes evident, (2) how long the faimr- 
uble effect of the dosages persists, and (3) whether there is any quanti- 
tative relationship between the level of mineral retention and the 
amount of vitamin D available to the chicks at different times. It was 

Pregented before Uie Division of Biologienl Chemistrv of tbe American Cliemical Society at 
Clereland, April 4, 1944. 
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also hoped that the information so obtained might reveal si'<»nifieant 
diiferences in the action of vitamins D. and Dg which would aid in ex- 
plaining the fact that the former is only about 2 to 3% as effective as 
the latter in the chick. Previous papers of this series (McChesney, 
’43 b, ’43 c) have shown that this phenomenon may be accounted for in 
part by the better absorption of vitamin Dg, but even after allowance 
for this is made, the vitamin Dg remains about twenty times as effective 
as Do- 

Studies of the type outlined above have not been possible thus far be- 
cause of the lack of definite information about (and methods for the 
study of) the metabolism of vitamin D in various species. Knudsen, 
Remp, and Barlow (’41) studied the metabolism of several forms of 
vitamin D in the albino rat and found that after 10 consecutive days of 
oral dosage, only a fractional part of 1 day’s dosage could be recovered 
from the carcasses on the eleventh day, indicating very rapid excretion 
and/or inactivation. McChesney^ has studied the metabolism of mas- 
sive (hypercaleemie) doses of vitamins Do and Dg in the chick. The 
former was found, under certain conditions, to disappear from the 
organism at a rate considerably exceeding that of the latter. 


OUTLINE OF EXPEEIMENTAL PBOCBDUEES 

Male white Leghorn chicks were received in the laboratory on the 
second day of life. They were immediately offered water and a vitamin 
D-free chick ration, which is slightly modified from that of Hart, Kline, 
and Keenan (’31) ; i.e., 2 parts of corn oil are substituted for 2 parts of 
yellow corn. On the sixth day of life the chicks were divided into three 
groups of twenty, and one group of forty. The purpose was to use t e 
first three groups for mineral balance studies, and the last for studies 
of vitamin Do metabolism. Accordingly, for the first three groups, e 
food consumption was now determined, the excreta were collected, aw 
distilled water was substituted for tap water. At first the interva s 
studied were 3 or 4 days in duration, but later in the experiment, vr en 
it was desirable to study short-time variations, periods as sbor as 
day were used. The chicks were weighed at the beginning and en 
each period for which the mineral balances were to be 
Food and excreta were analyzed for calcium and phosphorus by nie 
which have been outlined previously (McChesney, ’43 b) ; ® . 

was found to contain 0.86% Ca, 0.68% P. Prom the data so ® 
calcium and phosphorus balanced were calculated in terms of mi o 

' To appear in Proe. Soc- Exp. Biol, and Med, 
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lefaiiicd per 100-gm. chick per day. The weight factor n'as introduced 
in order to elifhinate the effect of growth as the experiment proceeded. 

On the twentieth and thirty-fonrth days of life the chicks were given 
oral supplements (by stomach tube) as follows : Group A, propylene 
glycol, 0.2 ml. ; group B, vitamin D,, 60 I.TJ. in 0.2 ml. propylene glycol; 
group C, vitamin Dj, 2100 I.TJ. in 0.2 ml. propylene glycol; group D (40 
chicks) same as group 0. 

Metabolism of vitamin Do. At selected intervals after the vitamin 
supplementations (table 1) groups of four chicks were taken from group 
D for vitamin D assay. Since these chicks were on the same regimen as 
group C, it was considered that their average body content of vitamin 
D would he the same as that existing in group G at the same time. The 
four chicks were at once digested in boiling alcoholic KOH, and extracts 

TABLE I 


iiveroge 6o<?y v:cif77i<« an<Z Tntn^raZ retentions of chicks receiving oral supplements of vitamin 
D of selected intervals. 
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COWTRKT 

OT 

riT^SCTK 

P,* • 

rrwou. 
avTs oj* 

IIT* 
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Cji p 
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Retentinn of 

Oa P 

At wt. 

Retention o( 

Ca P 

MO 

n 

6S.G 

4G.3 

n 

90.0 

51.4 

71 

81 5 

46.2 


11-14 

90 

37.2 

28.2 

89 

46.4 

36.6 

90 

56 4 

39.8 


15-17 

102 

26.7 

20.0 

103 

24.0 

22.0 

106 

30.6 

28.3 


18-20 

110 

24.6 

18.9 

115 

29.6 

29.0 

118 

22.3 

22.3 


21* 

117 

29.0 

17.1 

122 

39.5 

28.0 

126 

35.4 

24.5 

625 

22 

119 

30.3 

17.8 

126 

73.4 

45.6 

131 

63.3 

41.2 

787 

23 

119 

23,6 

16.0 

131 

55.8 

32.8 

136 

52.8 

31.8 


24-25 

123 

15.2 

15.2 

138 

54.5 

39.6 

244 

46.1 

.35.1 

460(25^ 

2G-27 

130 

20.8 

18.6 

150 

47.1 

35.3 

158 

34.3 

25.9 

365(27) 

28-29 

135 

19.2 

16.0 

159 

34.7 

30 8 

170 

26.3 

2.3.8 


30-31 

138 

17.5 

14.1 

166 

25.0 

18.8 

180 

24.9 

20.6 

262(30) 

32-34 

145 

23.8 

19.4 

179 

19.4 

18.1 

192 

21.8 

18.3 


35* 

151 

25.0 

21.4 

186 

37.9 

27.2 

201 

44.4 

34.1 

1050 

36 

153 

21.0 

17.4 

191 

44.5 

32.1 

208 

.30.4 

24.2 


37 

156 

15.6 

14.4 

197 

52.4 

35.2 

212 

54.8 

24.5 

567 

38-39 

160 

12.0 

10.3 

212 

43.4 

31.6 

221 

.31.1 

23.3 

435(39i 

40-41 

164 

12.4 

11.8 

224 

24.5 

20.5 

235 

27.6 

23.8 

470(41) 

42-43 

168 

8.G 

7.3 

231 

19.3 

15.7 

241 

23.1 

16.7 


44-45 

169 

7.6 

6.5 

246 

21.2 

17.5 

254 

18.3 

14.7 

325(45) 


' Grama. 

Calculated as milligrams of the element retained per lOO-irm. oliiek per day. 

^Of group D, which received the same treatment as group C. 

The figures in p.irentheses indicate the day of life on Tvhich the ohsermtio-ns were mode 
^hrre such would otherwiac be ambiguous. 

‘Titamin supplements given at the heginning of this 24'hoQr period as follows: Group A, 
group Bj 60 I.!!!, of vitamin Dj; group C, 2400 X.TI. of vitamin Dj. 
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were prepared according to metliods already described (McCbesney, 
’43 a). The ether extract so obtained was evaporated aiid taken up in 
a volume of oil such that the concentration of vitamin D was estimated 
to be 16.7 LIT. per milliliter. (These volumes varied from 120 ml. 24 
hours after supplementation down to 15 ml. on the tenth day after sup- 
plementation.) Then an equal volume of an oily solution of vitamin R 
known to contain 16.7 I.TJ. per milliliter was added. This was necessary 
in order to guarantee sufficient material to complete the bioassays in 
case the first test fell outside the readable range. This procedure, how- 
ever, has the effect of doubling the experimental error when the final 
estimate of the vitamin content of the chicks is made. x 

In the ease of the 7- and 10-day interval extracts, it was impossible 
to reduce the ether solutions to the desired volumes hy evaporation, 
and the preparations so obtained were not homogeneous. The volume 
of knorvn vitamin D solution added was the same as originally planned, 
but the final volume of the mixture instead of being 30 ml., for example, 
was as much as 95 ml. Thus, in the hioassay it was necessary to ad- 
minister as much as 0.3 ml. per rat per day (by stomach tube) instead 
of the usual 0.1 ml. The material appeared to be somewhat irritant, 
and the animals did not eat well. This resulted in some “starvation 
cures”, and the results for the 7- and 10-day intervals after supple- 
mentation may be somewhat high. 

Unfortunately the prophylactic dose of vitamin Ds is entirely too 
small to permit a parallel study of its metabolism. Even 24 hours after 
administration sufficient material could not he extracted to permit a 
bioassay. 


EESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The numerical data are given in table 1. . 

Even before any^ vitamin supplements were given , some variabi i } 
in the mineral balances of the different groups was evident. However, 
the observations for days 15 through 20 were about as uniform as cou 
be expected, and the trend indicated that a “resistance level” had eeii 
reached. This is confirmed by the fact that group A, which receive no 
vitamin D at any’- time, maintained essentially this level of minei a re 
tention through the thirty-sixth day of life. The most reasonable in ei 
pretation of the behavior of the birds through the preliminaiy 
period (days 6-20) is that they inherited a considerable supply o ^ ri < 
min D, and that this permitted them to maintain satisfactory ‘ 
balances through the first 14 days of life. By this time they a 
parently exhausted all but a small part of the inherited D ami v 
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unable to maintain mineral balances above the resistance level. Only 
after a long time (group A, days 37-45) -was tbe resistance level per- 
manently broken ; the birds then 'went into terminal rickets and deaths 
began to occur. A reasonable interpretation of this would he that dur- 
ing the 14- to 36-day interval they still had available a very small amount 
of vitamin D ivliieh they conserved tenaciously, but which was finally 
exhausted. 

. Tbe first supplementation ivith vitamin Do or Dj produced only a 
slight improvement in mineral balances within the first 24 hours. How- 
ever, this cannot be interpreted to mean that there is a latent period 
before vitamin D becomes effective since part of the excreta collected 
for this period represents food ingested during the preceding 24 hours ; 
furthermore, the second vitamin supplementation did produce a more 
evident immediate improvement. The positive effect from the first 
supplementation lasted 8 days, when the resistance level had again been 
reached. The duration of the positive effect from the second supple- 
mentation was barely 7 days, provided the same resistance level is 
taken as a reference point rather than the value observed in the control 
chicks at that particular time. 

The eSeot of the second supplementation was quantitatively inferior 
to the first in terms of mineral balances. This seems logical in view of 
the fact that the supplements were the same in both cases, but in the 
meantime the chicks had increased in weight by about 80%. 

In view of the previously mentioned differences in rates of inactiva- 
tion of vitamins Do and Dj in the chick, it was thought that some char- 
acteristic difference in the mineral retention emwes for the two products 
might he found. (For example, following administration of vitamin Do 
the same total retention might be accomplished in a shorter period of 
time.) However, there is nothing in the character of the data to indi- 
cate that vitamin Do and D^ affect mineral retention differently either 
qualitatively or quantitatively, barring the fact that forty times as 
much of the former is required to produce the same quantitative effect. 
IVith both preparations positive retentions of about the same magnitude 
were observed for the same time interval after supplementation. The 
results, therefore, offer no clue as to the cause of the remarkable differ- 
ence in activities of the two preparations in the chick. 

E'rom the amounts of vitamin D™ found in the chicks 24 hours after the 
administration of 2400 I.TJ., the amount which was actually absorbed 
may he calculated roughly. The figure for day 21 is clearly too low, as 
a value of around 900 1.IJ. would fit in better with the rest of the data. 
Extrapolating hack to day 20, it would appear that a value of about 
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1000 I.U. should have been found immediately following absorption. Of 
this amount about 250-300 I.U. may he assumed to have been already 
available to the chicks since they were then at what has been termed 
the “resistance level” of mineral retention '(-as they were on day 30 
when the body content of vitamin D was 262 I.U.). Therefore, roughly 
700-750 I.U. or 30% of the dose administered was absorbed. The body 
content of 1050 I.U. on day 35 indicates the same general conclusion, 
with allowance for a carry-over of about 250 I.U. from the first supple- 
mentation. However, it must be kept in mind that this seemingly large 
amount of 250 I.U. represents only 5 I.U. in terms of natural vitamin 
D, or less than 2 days’ requirement for a chick. 

The vitamin D was inactivated at a rate of 10 to 15% per day during 
the time that its metabolism was studied. This rate of inactivation is 
materially less than has previously been found for massive doses of 
the vitamin.® 

The mineral balances, taking the expected daily variations into ac- 
count, are in general directly related to the amount of vitamin D avail- 
able at the time. The most interesting phenomenon revealed by the 
work is the minimum level of calcium and phosphorus retention (about 
20 mg. per 100-gm. chick per day) which the birds were able to main- 
tain for a considerable period of time without receiving any vitamin D. 
This could, of course, be due to an extremely small amount of vitamin 
D in the diet, an amount which finally became completely inadequate 
when the birds became quite large. 


SUMMARY 

The baby chicks used in this study had a supply of vitamin D adequate 
for about 14 days of life. Their calcium and phosphorus retentions then 
reached a level of about 20 mg. per lOO-gm. chick per day, a level whic 
they were able to maintain for 3 weeks. After this there was a decline 
to very low levels as the birds went into a state of terminal ricke s. 
However, chicks which received oral supplements of vitamin Do or s 
showed an immediate increase in calcium and phosphorus retentions. 
The improvement was evident for 7 or 8 days, after which the c ic'» 
returned to the same low level of retention. A second vitamin supp c 
mentation of the same magnitude produced a positive, but quantifa we 
inferior, effect, probably due to the intervening growth of the ir ^ 
Following supplementation, the increased level of mineral reten ion 
directly related to the amount of vitamin D available. The body con 
of vitamin Do following an oral dose of 2400 I.U. increased o a o 


’ Bee footnote 2, p. 230. 
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1000 1.TJ., and, in tlie ensuing 10 days, fell to about 250 1.TJ. This residue, 
equivalent to about 6 I.U. of vitamin Dj, appeared to be rather tena- 
ciously conserved. 
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There have been several reports in the litei'ature from the Wisconsin 
group that bntterfat possesses certain saturated long-chain fatty acids, 
. not present in vegetable oils, which accentuate the growth of young rats 
during the first several weeks followmg weaning although the variation 
in growth response may disappear after 6 weeks (Schantz, Elvehjem 
and Hart, ’40; Schantz, Bontwell, Blvehjem and Hart, ’40). In a later 
study (Bontwell et ah, ’43a), it was reported that this particular 
superiority in growth-promoting property of bntterfat over corn oil is 
only to be noted in those diets where the sole carbohydrate is lactose. 
This superiority of butter disappeared when lactose was replaced by 
glucose, sucrose, dextrin or starch, and actually slightly greater gains 
(though not statistically significant ones) were noted under these 
eirouinstances during the 6-woek interval following weaning. In an 
extension of this work (Bontwell et ah, ’43b) with synthetic diets where 
the lactose or other carbohydrates made np 48% of the diet instead of 
32% used in the earlier tests, no differences were noted between butter 
or lard and a series of vegetable fats when a mixtui’e of carbohydrates 
was employed; however, in most cases, poorer growth was obtained 
when lactose alone was used. With seven types of oleomargarines of 
animal and vegetable origin, the growth during a 6-week period aver- 
aged 6.4% lower than butter when the high lactose was employed and 
was identical with it when the mixed cai'hohydrate diet was fed. 

This s,-oEk "was carried out under a researcli grant from The Best Foods, Inc, The authors 
rash to acknowledge the helpful advice of Prof. Anton J. Carlson of the Cniversitr of Chicago, 
of Prof. Arthur W. Thomas of Columbia Umversity, and of Dr. H. W. Vahlteich of The Best 
oods, Inc., during the course of the experiments. 
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111 a previous report from this laboratory (Deuel et al., ’44), no dif- 
ferences were noted in the gi’owth of 21-day weanling rats fed a 
diet where lactose was the sole carbohydrate at the level found in milk, 
irrespective of whether the fat added to the mineralized skimmed miik 
powder was a butter, a margarine, or corn, cottonseed, olive, peannt 
or soybean oil, all of which were fortified with vitamins A, D and E. 
The ratios of food consumed to increase in body weight were similar 
■ when the different diets were employed, which would indicate a similar 
efficiency in utilization. It was also found (Deuel and Movitt, ’44) 
that rats prefer a butter diet or one flavored with diacetyi or com- 
mereiai butter flavor to one where this flavor is not present. If ivas 
suggested that superior growth response of animals fed on a butter 
diet over those on other fats which are unflavored in experunents where 
ad libitum feeding is employed may well be ascribed to a greater food 
consumption. 

Another condition wffiere the superiority of butterfat over the 
■vegetable oils has been reported to be enhanced, is in rats prematurely 
weaned (Boutwell et ah, ’43a). The Wisconsin investigators found 
that the variations in groivth response had practically disappeared in 
rats which were not started on the diet imtil they were 30 days of age; 
on the other hand, they were accentuated in rats weaned at 14 days 
over those weaned at the usual 21-day period. These results are inter- 
preted as iudicating that the rat gradually stores the growth-promolmg 
compounds (saturated long-chain fatty acids) during nursing as wel 
as when fed the stock ration so that an adequate reserve is available 
wffien these substances later are withheld from the diet. It is suggeste 
that it is difficult to deplete rats of this factor when they have a 
access to the stock ration for 10 days. Zialcita and Mitchell (’44)) 
ever, have failed to confirm the superiority of butterfat over corn oi on 
the subsequent growth of rats weaned as early as 7 days a,ndfed in o 
eases until 21 days of age, an artificial liquid miffi diet 
butterfat or corn oil followed by a synthetic solid milk diet wi - 
fats thereafter. The present tests also are designed to give nr 
information on the relation of age to nutritive value of the fat wi r 
weaned at 14 days of age. 


EXPBBIMEMTAI- 

The tests w-ere carried out essentially the same as in the 
studies (Deuel, Movitt, Hallman and Mattson, ’44), ‘ |.g 

strain of rats. In order that the rats be sufficiently deve ope ^ j 
possible a survival after weaning at 14 days, the gro'wth was s 
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by reducing the litters to two rats at 3 days of age. When the litters 
were 7 days old, the mothers which had previously received our stock 
diet were placed on the butter, margarine, corn oil, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil or soybean oil diet described below. “When the young were 
weaned, one was placed on one of the six diets listed above and the litter 
mate was assigned to the butter diet as a control. In the case of the 
group where the mothers had been placed on the butter diet, the second 
rat in the titter was placed on the cottonseed oil diet. During the first 
week cotton batting was placed in tbeir cages. The temperature of the 
room was maintained throughout at about 72‘’C. Small Petri dishes 
were employed for feeding during the first week. Because of the spilling 
of the food during the first week, it was not possible to obtain accurate 
values of the amount eaten imtil the second week. Practically all of 
the rats survived and gained on an average of 5 to 8 gm., which is prob- 
ably less than they would have had they remained with their mothers. 

Experiments were completed on 120 male rats and 112 female rats 
from our stock colony. In any tests where diarrhea developed, both 
litter mates were discarded. The diet differed from that used for series 
n but was identical with that used for series EH (diet 53 previously 
listed as diet II) in which whole butter or whole margarine was used 
instead of the separated fat, and additional water was added to the oil 
diets. The following proportions of mineralized skimmed milk powder 
and vitamiu-fortiBed fats were used; Diet 54, skimmed milk powder 
64.5 parts, oil or fat 26.9 parts, water 8.6 parts (caloric value 4817 Cal. 
per Hlo.) ; diet 53, skimmed mUk powder 70.6 parts, whole butter or 
whole margarine 29.4 parts (caloric value 4690 Cal. per kilo.). Care 
was taken to use only fresh fats. Diets were prepared weekly, and 
stored in a refrigerator; they were fed ad libitum. The diets were 
flavored with commercial butter flavor.^ The present tests are desig- 
nated as series HE 


hesults 

The averaged weights of the rats receiving the different diets are 
illustrated in figure 1 for the males and in figure 2 for the females. 
The values are shown for the start (14 days) for the 1st, 3rd, 6th and 
12th week thereafter. The weights of the rats (listed as series III) 
which received similar diets bnt which were weaned at 21 days (Denel, 
Ilovitt, Hallman and Mattson, ’44) are included for comparison at 
corresponding ages. 

_ B. P. A. sopplied by Verlay Products Corporation, 1621 Carroll Are., Clucago, 111., was used 
■a a raUo ot 4 parts per 1,000,000 parts of fat. 
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1 BUTTER 
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IMARGARIHE 

5 PEANUT OIL 

6 SOY BUN OIL 



Fig. 1 The average body 'weight of male rats at weaning (14 days of age for series IV, 
21 days of age for series III, designated by letter “a**) in solid block, at 21 days (series IV 
oaly) to top of lower blank space, at 35 days (stippled), at 56 days (cross-hatched) and at 98 
days (to top of upper blank space). Averages are for ten rats in aU cases with series IV and 
for t'welvo to fourteen rats in various groups in series III. The average butter and average non- 
liutter series (at extreme right) are for sixty rats each. 

Fig. 2 The average body ■weight of female rats at weaning (14 days of age for series IV, 
21 days of age for series III, designated by letter **a’*) in solid block, at 21 days (series IV 
oaly) to top of lower blank space, at 35 days (stippled), at 56 days (cross-hatched) and at 98 
days (to top of upper blank space). Averages are for ten rats in all eases with series IV except 
experiments on peanut and soybean oils (eight rats each), and thirteen to sixteen rats in 
various groups in series III. The average butter and .average non-butter aeries (.at extreme 
vight) are for fifty-six rats each. 


The total gain in weight, food consumption and the calorie equivalent 
of the food are summarized for the 11-week period from 21 to 98 days 
of age. Because of the unavoidable spilling of food during the first week, 
the values for this period are not included. The efficiency of conversion 
of ingested food to body tissue is compared on the basis of the gain in 
■weight per calories consumed. These data are summarized in table 1. 


DISCUSSION 

No differences were noted over a 12-week period in the growth rate 
of rats weaned at 14 days of age when placed on a diet containing miner- 
alized skimmed milk powder and fat, irrespective of whether the latter 
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was a butter/ a margarine or such vegetable oils as corn, cottonseed, 
peanut or soybean, all of wbicb bad been fortified with vitamins A I) 
and E. Thus, the average total increase in weight of the male rats re- 
ceiving the various diets was 244.7 gm. for the butter controls (sixty 
animals), and 245.5 gm. for the same number of btter mates which 
received one of the five other fats in place of butter. The corresponding' 
increments in growth of the female rats were 151.7 and 149.0 gm., 
respectively, for fifty-sis rats receiving the butter diet and the same 
number which ate the other fat diets. Although there are some varia- 
tions in the average total gain in weight of the animals receiving the 
various fats and their butter diet controls, the differences are in no case 
sigTiificant statistically. In some cases the differences favor the 
vegetable oil group, while in some instances the opposite is true. As 
shown in figures 1 and 2, no appreciable variations were observed in 
growth rate between the groups receiving the various fats and butter 
at 1, 3 or 6 weeks. According to the results of Schantz, Elvehjem and 
Hart (’40), it is at these earlier periods that such differences should 
be noted. 

The efficiency with which the food is utilized also shows no clear-cut 
differences J)etween the butter diets and those containing the other fats. 
The over-all average for the males covering 11 weeks is 0.0567 and 0.0650 
gm. gain per Calorie of butter diet and non-butter diet, respectively, 
that was consumed ; for the females the corresponding values are 0.0435 
and 0.0433 gm., respectively. The ratios between increase in body weight 
and caloric intake show^ approximately a similar relationship for the 


2-3, 4-6 and 7-12 week periods. 

As we have noted earlier (Deuel, Movitt, Hallman and Mattson, ’44), 
the efficiency of conversion of ingested food to body tissue is less m 
females than in males and in both sexes becomes lower as the animals 
become larger. This is, of course, explained by the fact that the 
efficiencies are calculated on the gross energy consumption rather than 
on the net value after subtraction of that used for basal metabobsut 
specific dynamic action, etc. As the proportion of the total used or 
growth becomes smaller, the efficiency based on the gross intake m 
also become smaller. Furthermore, in the later periods the ra e 
growth becomes less, and the efficiency approaches a value of zero w i 
growth ceases. This disproportion between caloric needs for basa r 
quirements and growth accounts for the lower efficiency in the ema 
where the growth rate is lower than the males in the later perio s. 

Although the reason for the difference in efficiency ia our tests au^ 
those of Boutwell et al. ( ’43b) is not entirely clear, it may possiD } 
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because of the lower proportion of lactose in our diet. 'Whereas these 
investigators report that the efficiency of corn oil was 31fo less than 
butter during the first 3 weeks, in our tests it averaged 103% of the 
efficiency of the butter controls. 

A lower absorption mth a decreased efficiency would result if a 
diarrhea is present. In the few cases where diarrhea occurred in our 
tests, the experiments on both litter mates have been excluded from 
consideration, as they were in ail probability from the results of the 
Wisconsin investigators. 1101611 the lactose content of the diet was in- 
creased to as high as 73%, we have found not only that a diarrhea may 
occur but also in many instances it may terminate fatally (Ershofl: and 
Beuel, ’44). Another possible explanation may be a strain variability 
in the animals used. Whereas weanling rats of the Long-Evans strain 
died on an average of 4.9 and 11.5 days after receiving diets containing 
73.2% of beta-lactose or lactose (Ershoff and Deuel, ’44), the average 
survival time for the University of Southern California strain was 22 
days for heta-lactose and 26 days for the lactose gioup. Also, a similar 
variation in the period of incidence of a characteristic alopecia was 
noted between these two strains. In view of this one might also expect 
a variation with the Sprague-Dawley rats, the strain used by the Wis- 
consin investigators. 

No marked variations in the average body weights are to be noted 
between the prematurely weaned rats and those of series III which 
were reported earlier. This would indicate that no harmful effects re- 
sulted from the shortening of the lactation period. 

According to these results, aside from differences in vitamin content, 
com, cottonseed, peanut and soybean oils and a margarine and a butter 
have essentially equal growth-promoting values when fed with lactose 
as the exclusive carbohydrate in the proportion found in milk. In con- 
firmation of the work of Zialcita and Mitchell { ’44) such a relationship 
also occurs in prematurely weaned rats. 

STJMMAET 

In experiments on 120 male and 112 female rats, the rate of growth 
of animals weaned at 14 days was found to be identical over a period of 
12 weeks on diets of mineralized skimmed milk powder to which was 
added vitamin-fortified com, cottonseed, peanut or soybean oil or a 
Margarine as on similar diets containing butter as the fat. The efficiency 
®f transformation of these diets to body tissue was also similar within 
experimental error. 
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Tlie amount of vitamin A. present in human milk is regulated by the 
diet in much the same \vay as in the ease of cow’s milk. Thus, on a 
vitamin A-low diet the milk may contain an insufficient amount of vita- 
min A to prevent avitaminosis. In fact, Thatcher and Sure ( ’32) have 
reported the death of an infant, who had been fed exclusively on breast 
milk from a malnourished mother, and in whom frank symptoms of vita- 
min A deficiency were apparent before death as well as at autopsy. On 
the other hand, milk from women on an average American dietary has 
been shown by Macy et al. ( ’27) to contain amounts of vitamin A suf- 
ficient to permit normal growth and reproduction in rats on an A-free 
diet supplemented with 2.5 or 3.0 ml. of pooled human miUc daily. Dann 
{’36) found that although the vitamin A content was of the same order 
of magnitude iu human and cow’s colostrum, the vitamin A in human 
milk far exceeded that in cow’s milk, the average vitamin A activity in 
104 samples calculated for both carotene and vitamin A being 346 I.TJ. 
per 100 ml. 

Althongb it is evident that the presence of adequate amounts of vita- 
min A in the diet mil cause the transfer of vitamin A to the milk, there 
IS a wide range of intake over which no parallel increase in vitamin A 
excretion is to be noted in the human as well as the cow. For example, 
McGosh, Macy, Hunscher, Erickson and Donelson ( ’34) found no rise 
m the vitamin A in the milk of three women who took 15 gm. of cod-liver 
oil daily in addition to an abundant and well-chosen diet. Moreover, 
there was no evidence of a deleterious effect on the fat content of milk 
as had previously been found to he the case for cows (Goldring et al., 

investigation was made possible through grants from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
also wsh to thank the Vitamin Oil Producers Institute for furnisUhiK the \'itamin A 

capsuipg. 
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’26 ) . Daiin ( ’36 ) also found no increase in the vitamin A content of colos- 
trum or of mature milk in women whose diets were supplemented vitli 
cod-liver oil starting during pregnancy artd continuing during the lacta- 
tion period, hut the dosages of cod-liver oil are not indicated. The failnre 
to obtain an appreciable augmentation in the vitamin A in milk under 
such dietary regimes has been interpreted to mean that there is some 
factor which limits the amount of vitamin A which may pass into milk 
(Dann, ’32). 

However, the administration of what may be considered massive 
doses of vitamin A in the form of shark-liver oil to Guernsey and Hol- 
stein cows already receiving an excellent diet has been shown to result 
in a marked increase in the vitamin A content of mi lk (Deuel et ah, 41, 
’42). In some cases the vdtamin A of the butter fat was found to e.vceed 
300 1.U. per gram in contrast to control values of about 40 1.U. per gram. 
Moreover, no decrease either in milk production or in the fat content of 
the milk was observed under these circumstances; In later work from 
this laboratory, similar effects were found on the vitamin A content of 
the hen's egg as a result of the administration of largb amounts of this 
vitamin to hens (Deuel et ah, ’43). In both species of animals the 
quantity of vitamin A so transferred was roughly proportional to the 
dosage of vitamin A after the threshold had been exceeded; it vas not 
until vitamin A in excess of 500,000 I.IJ. daily had been administered to 
cows and in excess of 3300 I.U. per day was fed to chickens that any in- 
creased vitamin A was to be found in the milk or eggs. 

The present studies were designed to determine whether the human 
subject would react in a similar manner to dosages of vitamin A which 
are considerably higher than those usually regarded as adequate. By 
analogy from the cow experiments it was believed that an intake o 
100,000 I.U. daily would be the level which should cause an increase m 
excretion of vitamin A in the milk of lactating women. Although there 
are some instances where toxic effects have been reported in 
when large dosages of vitamin A have been given over long perm -i 
the results of Straumf jord ( ’42) where daily dosages of 100,000 IH- 
higher were given to patients in some cases continually over a P®™ 
of 4 years without deleterious effects, would indicate that these ^ eye - 
could be used safely in women. Straumf jord ( ’40) also has given sum ai 
doses during 6 months or more of pre^ancy where a beneficia e 
on vernix easeosa was noted. These clinical reports as well as the ear 
experiments on cows and clnckens where considerably higher le’tm s 
vitamin A were administered over a number of months were ta 'eri^ 
evidence that the dosages employed here were in the therapeutic ra - 
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ISSPEBUIENTAL 

The experiments were carried out on forty-two women who received 
vitamin A in amounts of 50,000, 100,000 or 200,000 I.U. each.” In addi- 
tion, experiments were made on nine women who received vitamin A 
m a dosage of 200,000 I.U. daily for only 7 to 10 days prior to obtain- 
ing the sample. A total of 127 samples were obtained from these sub- 
jects. In most cases the vitamin A supplementation was started at 6 
months of pregnancy and continued until lactation was voluntarily 
terminated.^ The patients selected were Caucasian from the middle or 
upper economic bracket who had the desire to nurse their offspring 
and who had adequate breast tissue to make this possible. AH of these 
patients were directly under the care of one of us (B.J.H.) during the 
time that this work was being carried on. 

In addition, eighty-five samples of miUc were obtained from normal 
patients in various stages of lactation who were not receiving any vita- 
min A other than that obtained in an adequate diet. These are listed 
as control experiments. All samples were obtained by breast pump. 
The samples were immediately brought to the laboratory, refrigerated 
and the vitamin A determination made on the following day. Vitamin 
A and carotene were in most cases determined in duplicate on the non- 
saponifiable residue. This was carried out as follows : after mixing 10 
ml, of milk, 10 ml. of 95% ethanol and 2 ml. of 40% KOH, the mixture 
was saponified by refluxing for 30 minutes. It was then transferred 
to a continuous all-glass extraction apparatus with sufficient 50% alcohol 
to make a total volume of 80 ml. This was extracted with low-boiling 
Skelly Solve for 3 hours. All operations were carried out in a dark 
room.‘ After washing the petroleum ether three times with a total of 
50 ml. of 1% HCl, it was dried overnight with anhydrous Na-SO,, fil- 
tered, evaporated to small volume on a water bath and the last traces of 
petroleum ether removed in the vacuum oven.' The residue was dis- 
solved in 3 ml. of dried redistilled CHCl, and vitamin A determined by 
the Carr-Price method on a Klett-Summerson photoelectric colorimeter 
using a special fiOO-mp. filter. Readings were made 1 minute after mix- 

‘Prepared by Gelatin Products, Inc., Detroit, for the Vitamin Oil Producers Institute. 

* The subjects were instructed to take the capsules daily but we cannot be certain that in all 
cases they were conscientious in taking their supplements regularly. Deviations in this may ac- 
count for some of the variations obtained. 

^^The light bulbs were covered with a special lacquer which prevented any destruction of 
rUataiu A. It was kindly furnished us by Mr. A, Cherkin of Don Baxter and Co., Glendale, Calif. 

‘The presence of traces of alkali in the non-saponifiablc residue presumably causes clouding 
of the ShCl, reagent. Also, it was found that the presence of a trace of petroleum ether would 
also prevent the satisfactory application of the Carr-Price method. Our procedures s-atisfac- 
forily cleared up these difficulties. 
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ing with the SbClg reagent, and vitamin A calculated from a standard 
curve which had been made using similar procedures on standard ref- 
erence cod-liver oil. Correction was made for the effect of carotene. 
Carotene was detei*mined on the combined CHCI3 extracts in tlie same 
colorimeter using the blue filter (420 mp,). 

In order to determine whether the administration of the supple- 
mentary vitamin A was accompanied by changes in other constituents 
of the milk, estimations were also made on protein, fat, ash and total 
solids. Protein was determined by the usual macro-Kjeldahl procedure, 
fat by the Babcock method and total solids and ash by the usual methods. 


EESULTS 


The results on vitamin A and carotene are summarized in table 1. 

The vitamin A content in the non-supplemented group averaged 331 
I.IJ. as preformed vitamin A per 100 ml. or 424 LIT. when the activity 
of the carotene is included during the period 2 to 10 days following 
parturition but not including samples of colostrum. In the later periods 
the total vitamin A averaged about 270 I.U. per 100 ml. of miUc. The 
averages of Dann ( ’32) made at a number of periods during lactation 
are intermediate between these although this investigator reports an 
average value of total vitamin A of 632 I.U. per 100 ml. for human 
colostrum (111 samples). 

In general, progressively higher values were obtained with tlie in- 
creasing doses of vitamin A, the values for the 2- to 10-day peiiod being 
599, 869, and 1047 I.U. for the 50,000, 100,000, and 200,000 I.U. supple- 
ment groups, respectively. In all cases these values are statisticaih 
higher than that for the control. In general, there is a decrease in vita- 
min A parallel to that in tlie control group in the later periods with a 
levels of vitamin A intake. In most of the cases in groups 3 and 4, t ic 
differences are marked and are statistically significant where theie ucie 
enough observations for such statistical treatment. However, in gionp 
2 the values although considerably higher than the controls aie sta is i 
cally significant only in the first period. , 

The maximum value for vitamin A of 2160 I.U. per 100 ml. was onm 
in milk obtained during the 2- to 10-day period from a patient in gioii! 
4. Values almost as high (1992 and 1746) were obtained in e mi 


patients in group 3. _ . • a • + 1,0 milk 

Even though in all groups the quantities of vitamin A in 

tend to fall in the 11- to 30- and 31- to 60-day periods as ^onTawd 
that found in the 2- to 10-day period, they are somewhat 
last period. There is no evidence, therefore, that the continuei < 
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tratioH of the large doses of vitamin A results in its greater destraction 
■with a lowered amount being secreted in the milk. For example, the 
vitamin A excretion remained high in subject AF over a period of 6 
months as sho-wm by the following analyses for vitamin A in lU. per 
100 ml of milk: 1452 on the 6th day, 840 on the' 42nd, 1296 on the 73rd, 
1392 on the 90th, 1746 on the 135th and 1032 on the 180th day 

TABLE 2 

r/ifi dvctagc totdl/ soXiSs^ pTotGiUf fat ctu3 osXt in thG miXX/ of woTnon Tccoivinff no suppXstncnioTy 
vitamin A (group 1), £0,000 I.U. (group S), 100,000 l.V. (group S) or £00,000 IM. 
(group 4) daily at various intervals during lactation. 


(JROTTP AND 
SAitPIiB 

1 

EAilPhU 

KQ. 

KO, 

or 

SAM- 
PLES ’ 

TOTAIa souds 

1 PROT'BIN 

1 

FAT 

ASIt 

Group 1 

j 

! 1 ' 

40 

1 

1 12.15 ± 0.13(a) 

1.81 ± 0.11(e) 

: 

2,7 ± 0.4 

% 

0,304 ± 0.026(a) 

Control 

2 ' 

8 

! 12.58 ± 0.40(a) 

1.50 ± 0.13(a) 

3.5 ± 0.6 

0.233 ± 0.03G(ii) 


3 

13 

11.44 ±0.50 

1.30 ± 0.15 

2.5 ± 0.5 

0.175 ± 0.003 


‘ i 

24 

j 12.27 ± 0.45(a) 

1 

1:27 ± 0.04(a) 

3.8 ± 0.4 

0.209 ± 0,050 (a) 

Group 2 

1 ' 

15 

( 

! 11,59 ±0.21 

2.10 ± 0.22 

2.4 ± 0.3 

0.330 ± 0.082 

50,000 LIT. 

3 

8 

j 11.92 ± 0.46(a) 

1.47 ± 0.15 

3.3 ± 0.4 

0.S5S±0.023(n) 


3 I 

5 

) 12.20 ± 0.64 

1.40 ± 0.01 

3.1 ± 0.5 

0.254 ± 0.072 

' 

4 

16 

11,50 ± 0.29(c) 

1.10 ± 0.09(c) 

3.0 ± 0.4 

0.211 ± 0.on(e} 

Group 3 

1 

14 

11.33 ± 0.58(a) 

2.05 ± 0.14 

3.1 ± 0.3 

0.313 ±0.0l5(n} 

100,000 LU. 

2 

8 

12.69 ± 0.39(a) 

1.54 ± 0.56 

3.3 ± 0.3 

0.26S ± 0.019(a) 


3 

8 

12.40 ± 0.45 

1.39 ± 0.04 

4.3 ± 0.7 

0.224 ± 0.009 


4 i 

15 

14.36 ± 0.82(a) 

1.19 ± 0.12 

5.5 ± 0.7 

0.198 ± 0.050(a) 

Group 4 

1 

11 

i 

12.13 ± 0.32(a) 

2.17 ± 0,19 (a) 

2.9 ± 0.4 

0.325 ± 0.019(a) 
0.238 ± 0.045 

200,000 I.U. 

2 

8 

12.72 ± 0.57 ] 

1.59 ± 0.13 

3.9 ± 0.5 

3 = 

5 

12.57 j 

1.58 

3.9 

0.288 

j 

4* 

2 

12.48 j 

1.40 j 

4.4 

0.205 


Sample 1, 2-10 days after parturition; sample 2, 11-30 days; sample 3, 31-60 days, samp 
i, 61 days pins, 

* Number of fat samples. When the number of determinations considered in calculating 
average was 1 less, they are marked ■with "a”; 3 less "b"; 3 less 5 less e 

’ Too small number for statistical evaluation. 


There is also a marked tendency for milk carotene to reach consi 
ably lower levels in the periods following the one immedia e y a 
parturition. There are no consistent differences between e va 

groups ■with respect to milk carotene. _ ^ f nsli 

Table 2 gives a summaiy of the total solids, protein, a a 

content of the various samples. 
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No differences iverc observed in the protein or ash contents obtained 
at comparable periods of lactation irrespective of whether the subjects 
were receiving vitamin A or not. There is a progressive drop in protein 
as lactation progresses as was noted by Holt, Courtney and Fales { T5) 
as well as by Bell ( ’28) ; a similar decrease in ash content was found as 
reported by the former investigators. On the other hand, there would 
appear to be a slightly higher fat content in groups 3 and 4 during the 
last two periods when compared with the control group. In general 
the fat content steadily increases as lactation progresses, as proved by 
Bell (’28). 

DISCUSSION 

The administration of vitamin A in large doses effectively increases 
the vitamin A content in the milk of the lactating human subject in the 
same way as in the cow. Although a statistically significant rise was 
observed in the early milk after the administration of 50,000 I.TJ. of 
vitamip A daily, the increase was not maintained in the later samples. 
On the other hand, the administration of 100,000 I.U. of this vitamin 
daily more than doubled the vitamin A content of the millc and this 
augmentation was maintained for at least 6 months which was the 
masimum length of time that the studies wore continued. The failure 
of previous workers (McCosh, Macy, Hunscher, Erickson and Donelson, 
'34; Dann, ’36) to demonstrate this rise in vitamin A content of milk 
after ingestion of moderate amounts of vitamin A is readily osplainable 
because the level of the dose administered was too low. As we have 
shown earlier with the cow (Deuel et ah, ’41), there is a considerable 
range over which no increase in vitamin A occurs. Thus, no increase 
was noted until 700,000 I.U. per day were fed ; at levels of 235,000 and 
470,000 I.U. daily the results were completely negative. In the human 
the threshold would appear to be in the neighborhood of 50,000 I.U. 
daily. As the quantity administered is increased above this amount, 
the quantity excreted is also gradually increased. 

In order to test how quickly the women would respond to vitamin A 
therapy, a supplement of 200,000 I.U. was given daily to nine women 
who were 3-7 months post-partum and who bad previously received no 
supplementary vitamin A. The average value of vitamin A in the milk 
I to 10 days after the vitamin A w’as started was found to he 452 I.U. 
per 100 ml. which is almost double the control value of 216 I.U. In one 
case (L.) , the rise was from 27 to 774 I.U. 

There is no clear-cut demonstration of a decrease in content of milk 
carotene associated with the increased vitamin A ingestion similar to 
the effect previou.sly found in the cow (Deuel et ah, ’41 ; ’42) and in the 
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eggs of chiekeHs (Deuel et al., ’43). This may be au esample of a species 
difference which is quite widespread in the metabolism of tbe caroten- 
oids (Zechmeister, ’37). On the other hand, it was impossible to con- 
trol the diets in the case of the experiments on human subjects, and it 
it is conceivable that any depressing effect on carotene excretion wbicb 
otherwise might have been observed may have been obscured and 
counteracted by the variations in the quantity of carotene ingested. 

The administration of the large doses of vitamin A was not attended 
by any marked alterations in other components of tbe milk. Thus, tbe 
deleterious effects exhibited by a decreased fat content of the milk 
noted by Goldring et al. ( ’26) and others in the cow after the adminis- 
tration of large amounts of cod-liver oil were absent here, as we have 
noted earlier when shark-liver oil and vitamin A concentrates 'were 
given to cows. In the present tests, there is not only no evidence of a 
decreased content of fat, but there is an increase in most instances 
where the -vitamin A is administered although this was not found to be 
a statistically significant rise. Also, there is apparently no alteration 
in the proportion of other components in the milk. There is a progres- 
sive lowering in protein and ash and a rise in fat content as the lacta- 
tion cycle proceeds in the confirmation of earlier published results of 
other workers. 

There is no evidence of any deleterious effects of the vitamin A on 
the mothers or offspring. The babies without exception grew "(veil. Al- 
though in most cases, lactation was voluntarily terminated in several 
months, in one case it was continued satisfactorily for 6 months and 
the milk production was not diminished over what would be expected 
in women receiving no supplementary vitamin A. We have, however, 
failed to confirm the report of Straumf jord ( ’40) on the effect in de- 
creasing vernix caseosa, although this may be explained by the fad 
that tbe period of vitamin A supplementation was limited only to tbe 
last trimester rather than the last two trimesters of pregnancy. 

SITKMABY 

1. Tbe average amount of vitamin A in tbe milk of women rccekhi, 
no supplementary vitamin A was 331 1.U. per 100 ml. for the 2- to 1 
period, 232 I.U. for tbe samples collected between tbe elevent an 
thirtieth days, 171 I.U. for tbe 31- to 60-day samples and 216 I.U. to 
the samples collected after 2 months. 

2. The administration of vitamin A in amounts of 50,000.^ . • 
starting with the sixth month of pregnancy caused a statistiea y sic 
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niflcant increase in tlie early milk but tbe significant difference -was not 
maintained in tbe later periods ; after 100,000 LIT. the vitamin A was 
doubled and the increase was obtained throughout. After the ingestion 
of 200,000 1.ti. per day the values were over three times the level in the 
iinsupplemented group, 

3. The maximum level obtained was 2160 I.TJ. per 100 ml. during the 
2- to 10-day pei'iod following parturition in the group receiving 200,000 
IF. daily. 

4. No changes wore noted in protein, fat or ash content or total solids 
by supplementation with vitamin A. Protein and ash decreased progres- 
sively and fat increased as the lactation cycle proceeded. 

5. No depression in carotene excretion similar to that previously 
noted in cows and in chickens concomitantly with the administration of 
large doses of vitamin A was noted in the present tests. 

6. There is no evidence of a deleterious effect caused by the continued 
administration of the largo dosages of vitamin A, employed in the 
present tests, to women during the last trimester of pregnancy and 
during the lactation period. On the other hand, these data .should not 
be interpreted to mean that the feeding of large doses of vitaiupi A to 
pregnant and lactating women is either necessary or desirable. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years considerable research has been directed toward the 
study of fat digestibility. Most of the work has been focused on the 
relative coefficients of digestibility of various natural and hydrogenated 
fats and oils that are used in edible products. The ultimate purpose of 
such research should be, and in the main has been, a better knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of fat digestion and metabolism. 

There is, among others, one basic question as yet unanswered. "What 
is the single factor, or combination of factors, which limits the digesti- 
bility of certain fats? In 1915, Langvvorthy and Holmes, in a study 
with human subjects, concluded that “of those fats tested, the fats of 
low melting point are capable of more complete assimilation than those 
of high melting point”. Prom later work Lyman (’17) decided that the 
melting point was not the only, and probably not the chief factor de- 
termining the rate of hydrolysis and absorption. Hoagland and Snider 
(’12) were unable to find a consistent relationship between melting- 
point and digestive coefficient. Nor were they able to correlate digesti- 
bility -with per cent of saturated acids in the fat or with linoleic acid 
content. These results have been corroborated by results obtained at 
fbe University of Pittsburgh (Longenecker ot ah, ’14). 

There have been, however, several instances where stearic acid and 
its esters have been found to bo poorly digested. As early as 1890 
Arnschink found tristearin only 9-14% digestible in dogs, -with nearly 
all the undigested stearin being found in the feces as triglyceride. On 
the other hand, Lyman (’17) found that dogs utilized 95% of the tri- 
palmitin and 82% of the palmitic acid that were present in their diets. 
Hoagland and Snider ( ’43) also found tristearin and stearic acid to be 

'Presented before tbe Division of Biological Chemistry of the American Chemical Society in 
York City, BoptemToer, 1914. 
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poorly absorbed, while tripalmitin and palmitic acid were niucli moro 
digestible. 

It would appear, then, that further elucidation of the limiting factors 
of digestibility of fats would result from, additional experiments with 
synthetic glycerides and mixtures of glycerides. In the present com- 
munication digestibility studies have been conducted with diets con- 
taining synthetic mono-oleodistearin, mbno-stearodiolein, and 2:1 and 
1 : 2 mixtures of triolein and tristearin. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of glycerides 

Oleic acid was prepared by fractional crystallization of the methyl 
esters of red oil,^ according to the method outlined by Brow (’41), 
followed by saponification and acidification of the purified methyl 
oleate. The acid chloride was prepared by the reaction of oleic acid 
with oxalyl chloride (Wood et ah, ’44), followed by fractional distilla- 
tion. Stearoyl chloride was obtained by refluxing stearic acid® with 
thionyl chloride, and distillation of the resulting product. Both acid 
chlorides were water white. ' 

The simple triglycerides were synthesized by direct esterification of 
the fat acids ufith equivalent amounts of dry glycerol, with about 1^ 
of p-toluene sulfonic acid present as catalyst ('\¥heeler et al., ’40).^ The 
reactions were carried out at temperatures of 120-130° C. for triolein 
and 145-150° C. for tristearin, with a constant stream of dry nitrogen 
bubbling through the reaction mixtures. The triolein was purified 
washing it in ether solution twice with 70% ethanol containing KOH 
and five times wdth 70% ethanol (Wheeler et al., ’40). Tristeariii was 
purified by crystallization from 95% ethanol. 

Mono-olein and mono-stearin were prepared by the acetone-glycero 
method (Malldn and Shurbagy, ’36). To redistilled acetone-glycero w 
solution in a dry quinoline and chloroform mixture were added s ow y, 
with shaking and cooling, the respective acid chlorides. The reac ion 
was permitted to proceed at room temperature for about 36 boiirs, an 
then the mixture was taken up in ether, washed, dried, and dis * ^ j’ 
remove the solvent. The acetone complex was decomposed by eo 
The resultant mono-stearin was filtered and the precipitate was was 
thoroughly with ice water. The mono-olein was taken up in e ici 
washing. 

■’Red oil, •wMcli is expressed from tallow fatty acids, contains 80% or more ole‘ 

’ Eastman Kodak Co., C.P. Grade. 
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Slono-oleodistearin -was obtained by the reaction of mono-olein -with 
stearoyl obloride in solution in dry quinoline and cbloroform. The re- 
action mixture was kept warm on a steam bath for 4 hours, then cooled 
and taken up in ether. The ether solution was washed with 0.5 N H^SOj 
and with 5% K2CO3 solution, and then was dried and distilled to re- 
move the larger portion of the solvent. Ethanol was added until there 
was a slight cloudiness and the glyceride was crystallized from solution 
at — 22°C., and dried in a vacuum desiccator. Mono-stearodiolein was 
prepared in a similar fashion from mono-stearin and oleoyl chloride. 

Composition of diets 

The basic diet used was as follows : crude ca.scin, 18% ; experimental 
fat, 15%; salt mixture, 7%; liver extract concentrate, 3%; brewers’ 
type yeast, 1% ; and dextrose, 56%. Four diets were prepared, differing 
only in the composition of the experimental fat ; Diet A, 2 parts tri- 
stearin, 1 part triolein ; diet B, 1 part tristearin, 2 parts triolein ; diet 
C, distearo-mono-olein ; and diet D, inono-stearodiolein. For the low 
fat diet, the above ratio of components was used, with no fat added. 

Feeding methods and collection of feces 

A group of five animals was started on each of the four diets. A 1-day 
orientation period was allowed on each diet, followed by an 8-day ex- 
perimental period during which food consumption was measured and 
feces were collected. The feces were stored in methanol until analysed. 
At the end of the 8 days the animals were changed to a stock diet for 
■2 days, and then put back on the experimental diets again. 

For the second experimental period the animals which had been on 
diet A were given diet 0, and vice versa. The same was done with diets 
B and D. In this way it was possible to check each diet with two differ- 
ent groups of animals, and to compare the reaction of each group to 
two different types of glycerides (mixed glycerides vs. mixture of simple 
triglycerides) containing the same proportion of stearic and oleic acids. 
Unfortunately, we were able to continue the second period only so 
|ong as our diets lasted, which varied from 2 to 6 days. The data show- 
ing food consumption and fecal elimination are presented in table 1. 

Extraction of fecal lipid 

Total lipids were extracted and digestibility coefficients were oalon- 
iated in approximately the same manner as was employed by Hoagland 
and Snider (’42). The feces were saponified in the methanol in which 
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they had been stored after mashing the fecal pellets. The sapoaifica- 
tion mixture was acidified with 35% H^SO^ and then extracted thor- 
oughly with ether. The extracts were washed free of mineral acids idth 
water, dried, and then the solvent was removed. The residues E-ere 
evacuated at steam bath temperature until constant weight was at- 
tained. 

From the weight of the acidic residue obtained in each case was sub- 
tracted the corresponding amount of lipid obtained on the low fat diet. 
The difference was multiplied by the factor 1.045 to convert to glyceride 
weight. The digestibility coefficients were determined from the calcu- 
lated weight of excreted glyceride and the total amount of experimeutal 
fat ingested. These data are -listed in table 1. 

TABLE 1 

jFat ingestion and excretion of rafs on diets containing synthetic glycerides of stearic 

and oleic acids. 


EXPERIMEKTAX. DIETS 


Low /at 

i ^ 

A 

B 

S 

a 

<7 

p P 

X-umbcp of animal days 70 

32 

SO 

40 

15 

40 

12 

40 8 

rood consumption (gm.) ; 

340 

528 

583 

239 

628 

163 

596 91 

Food per animal per day i 

! 10.6 

17.6 

14.6 

15.9 ; 

15,7 

13.6 

14.9 12.1 

Wt. fat in food (gm.) > 

1 51.0 

79.2 

87.5 

35.9 

94.2 

24.5 

' 89.4 14.6 

Wt. feces (gm.) j 124.1 

1 91.4 124.1 i 

113.5 

40.4 

119.8 

25.6 : 

114.7 15.4 

Wt. acidic extract (gm.) j 2.5 

1 29.3 

48.4 

27.6 

11.3 

39.4 

9.0 

24.7 4.0 

Corrected for low fat diet j ^ 

28.2 

47.3 

26.2 

10.8 

38.0 

8.6 1 

23.3 3.7 

Corrected for lo-w fat diet 1 

X 1.045 I 

29.5 

49.4 ! 

27.4 

11.3 

39.7 

• 9.0 

24.3 3i> 

Per cent of total fat j 

nndigested 

1 57.8 

62.4 j 

1 

t 31.3 

31.5 

i 42.1 

36.7 

27.2 26.7 

72.8 73.3 

Digestibility (%) | 

^ 42.2 

37.6 

1 68." 

68.5 

57.9 

63.3 

Digestibility based on j 

combined periods j 

^ ) 

39.4 j 

68.6 

59.0 I 

72.9 


TABLE 2 

Analysis of lipid extracted from feces of rats on diet containing synthetic glycsrid 


EXPEKIStEOTAD DIET 


Iodine value 
Acid number 
Wt. % palmitic 
Wt. % stearic 
Wt. % oleic 
Wt. % non-saponifiable ' 


A 

S 

0 

P 

12.3 

188.5 

23.8 

182.5 

18.0 

172.5 

28.5 

145.0 

2.1 

2.6 

0.5 


81.8 

7.9 

S.2 

67.8 

16.1 

13.5 

78.2 

9.2 

12.1 

15.8 

18.4 


1 Consists chiefly of distiUation residue and material -washed from f ncil 
tion. Too dark for accurate saponification number, hut proh.ably contain p 
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Analysis of fecal lipid 

The acidic fecal extracts from the two experimental periods were 
combined by groups and the iodine values and acid numbers were de- 
termined (table 2). Each combined extract was methylated and the 
mixed methyl esters were analyzed hy the fractional distillation method 
for fat acid composition (table 2). 

DISCUSSION' 

It is apparent from table 1 that there was very satisfactory agree- 
ment between the digestibility eoefSoients that were obtained during 
the first experimental period and the corresponding values for the sec- 
ond period. This agreement adds significance to the differences obtained 
between the digestibilities of the various experimental fats. 

The results indicate rather clearly that stearic acid is very poorly 
digested, whether fed as a mixed glyceride or a simple triglyceride. 
Tristearin quite apparently is almost completely indigestible when 
mixed with triolein. When present in mixed glycerides, stearic acid 
becomes more indigestible as the amount of oleic acid is increased. 

Inasmuch as it has been shoxvn in previous work (Longenecker and 
Mattil, ’42) that tristearin is partially utilized by the rat when it is the 
only fat in the diet, one is led to the thought that a degree of selective 
utilization may exist. That is, when tristearin is the sole fat in the diet, 
the rat is able to digest and metabolize stearic acid in order to fnlfill 
partially, or perhaps completely, his energy requirements. When, how- 
erer, a more desirable glyceride such as triolein is fed along with tri- 
stearin, the rat will attempt to meet his needs without stearic acid. 
Thus, it may be concluded that if the diet contained one of the customary 
edible fats, essentially all of the tristcarin and most of the other stearic 
acid in the fat would not be metabolized, provided that the dietaiw re- 
quirements of the rat were met by the other more digestible fat acids. 

The “solvent” action of oleic acid for stearic acid which tends to in- 
crease the digestibility of the latter is markedly greater with the mixed 
glycerides than with the mixtures of triglycerides. This may be due to 
the greater solubility of the mixed glycerides, as compared with tri- 
stearin, thus resulting in an increased rate of hydrolysis. ' 

Consideration of these observations and of the ratios of stearic to 
oleic acids m the feces would seem to indicate that hydrolysis, or per- 
haps ester interchange, must precede absorption of glycerides as the 
general rule. If the fats were absorbed or rejected chiefly as the orig- 
inal triglycerides, one would expect to find approximately the same 
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stearic to oleic ratio in the feces as in the food in groups C and D. 
Such, however, is far from the case (table 2). The only alternative 
hypothesis which lends itself would he the complicated absorption 
hydrolysis resorption system, which seems the less probable of 
the two. 

It is interesting to note that the amounts of oleic acid in the fecal 
lipids are in direct proportion to the amounts in the ingested fat (table 
2). The explanation for this is not readily apparent, although it is 
more probably due to mechanical or physical factors rather than chem- 
ical or metabolic. 

SUMMARY 

Synthetic glycerides containing stearic and oleic acids have been 
prepared and incorporated into the diets of rats. The stearic acid in 
the glycerides has been shown to be very indigestible;. It is better uti- 
lized when fed as mixed glycerides than when fed as tristearin mixed 
with triolein. The possibility of selective utilization of fat acids has 
been indicated. Support is given to the hypothesis that either hydro- 
lysis of glycerides or ester interchange precedes absorption. 
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Interest in the relation hetiveen the healing of fractures and diet has 
been intensified by the ivar not only because of the increased incidence 
in the armed forces but also as a result of the dietary deficiencies of 
the civilian population. It is also a serious problem in those of advanc- 
ing age for not only is delayed fracture healing more common in this 
group, but their diets are frequently lacking in essential food elements. 

Excellent histological studies (Hertz, ’36; Urist and McLean, '41) 
have demonstrated the effects of deficiencies of vitamins A, C, and D 
on the fundamental cellular processes involved in fracture healing. 
However, these studies are of necessity only qualitative. 

The present investigation was undertaken to obtain quantitative 
data on the activity of calcification and the functional recovery in stand- 
ard fractures of the fibulae of animals with experimentally produced 
dietary deficiencies. It was presumed that such quantitative methods 
might provide a means for detecting the effects of mild dietary defici- 
encies and so indicate the optimum level for fracture healing. They 
would also serve to test the effect of other measures designed to pro- 
mote or delay fracture healing. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Fractures of the middle of the right fibula (opposite the tibial spine) 
were produced in rats by the fracture forceps of Hertz ( ’36) or by op- 
eration. The fibula bears no weight, and is splinted naturally by the 
tibia so that no further care of the fracture is necessary. Animals were 
sacrificed at 4:-day intervals over a period of 3 or 4 weeks. Twenty-four 
hours before each animal was sacrificed, it was given a dose of 0.2 mg. 
Sr’ - as the lactate by intraperitoneal injection. The Sr* taken up by 

Ai(Ied by grants from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., and from the Christine Breon Fund 
for Medical Research. ' 

*Thh symbol Sr* designates strontium “labeled** by the presence of its radioactire isotope. 
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the fractured fibula was measured directly with a Geiger^Mler counter 
and compared with that taken up by the unfractured bone on the op- 
posite side. The excess Sr* in the fractured bone was taken as a inensuro 
of the calcification activity in the callus. This was expressed by the 
formula : 

Calcification Activity = {% dose Sr* in fractured bo^ie ~ % dose Sr* in normal bone) X 10 

Radio-autographs of fractured and control bones showed that the 
excess Sr* in the fractured bone was localized in the callus. The radio- 
autographs were prepared by mounting the fractured and normal 
fibulae from typical animals on a rubber block in direct contact with 
No-Screen x-ray film. The radiations from the Sr* produced a dark- 
ened image of the bone corresponding to the sites of active deposition. 

The functional recovery was determined by measuring the breaking 
strength of both the fractured fibula, and of the unfractured bone on 
the opposite side. The apparatus used was a modification of that of 
Lindsay and Howes (’31) and was patterned after. the standard engi- 
neering device for measuring the strength of beams. The hone is sup- 
ported on the balance pan of a 1 kg. Toledo scale by two knife edges 
spaced 10 mm. apart. Pressure is exerted from above by two knife 
edges spaced equidistant from each other and from the supports. These 
are pivoted to adapt to any irregularity of the hone. In this way, Ihe 
stress remains uniform between these points, over the central porhon 
of the hone, including the site of the fracture. Pressure is increased at 
a uniform rate by rotation of a micrometer screw which presses doini 
the upper knife edges. The actual load on the bone is read direct!) 
on the balance scale, and the load at which the bone breaks is tnken as 
the breaking strength. 

The functional recovery during healing is indicated by the increase 
in the breaking strength of the fractured bone, while the lelane 
strength of the fracture as compared to the normal hone may le ex 
pressed by the ratio of the two breaking strengths ; i.e., 

Breaking strength of fractiiTcd fibuj a 

Eelative Fracture Strength = 


BESXJLTS 

Normal rats on stoch diet 

The rats used in this series were young adult animals 2 to ^ 
old which had been reared and maintained on the^ standarc s 
diet. The results obtained from over ninety animals aie su 
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in fable 1. The figures given are the average values plus or minus the 
standard deviation. 

In these normal animals, the calcification activity was r’ory pro- 
nounced daring the period from 8 to dfi days after the bone wn.s frac- 
tured, corresponding to the primary calcification of the callus. The 
breaking strength of the fractured bone, insignificant at 4 days while 
the callus was soft, rose rapidly until by 12 to 16 days its value was 
comparable to that of the unbroken bone on the opposite side. Appar- 
ently in the rat, the fractured bone quickly attains and maintains a 
strength comparable to that of the normal hone. 


TABLi: I 

Fracture healing tw normal rats on. stock 


OATS 

aiteb 

rsAo- 

TVKt 

NO. 

or 

BATS 

•v.t:ioht 

oALornoATioy activitt 
rjr ^«r DOSE or sr.* x lO 

rraelttred Unfraclurcd "CAttus'* 

nnnKisQ 

Frncttircd 

BTRcsOTiz ngUTivn 

ntACTunf: 
Unfractured STREWflTU 



flm. 




Aj; 



4 

7 

ITS a: 14 

2.0 i: 0.5 

1.5 ± 0.5 

0.5 ± 0..5 

0.00 

0.53 * 0.23 

0.0 

8 

15 

200 20 

3.7 ± O.G 

1.5 ± 0.5 

2.2 * 0.7 

0.31 * 0.13 

0.55 * 0.20 

0.6 

12 

13 

107 S: 25 

5.4 ± 1.1 

1.7 ± 0.4 

3.7 * 1.1 

0.51 * 0.12 

0.C3 * O.IC 

0.8 

16 

13 

190 ± 27 

4.1 ± 1.4 

1.6 ± 0.4 

2.5 * 1.3 

0.52 ± 0.14 

0.58 * 0.14 

0.0 

20 

18 

195 ± 24 

3.0 ± 0.7 

1.7 *0.0 

1.3 * O.C 

0.53 ± 0.18 

0.07 * O.IG 

0.8 

24 

12 

206 ± 21 

2.9 ± 0.0 

1,5 * 0.7 

1.4 ± 0.8 

0C3 * 0 18 

0.75 * 0.11 

0.8 

•28 

8 

225 40 

2.5 ± 0.8 

3.6 ± 0.7 

0.9 ± O.C 

0.53 * 0,21 

O.GC * O.IC 

0.8 

32 

6 

202 ± 32 

2.5 i 0.7 

1.4 ± 0.2 

l.I * O.C 

0 0.7 ± 0.20 

008 * 0.12 

0.0 


‘Batji given are mean values S: the etantJard deviation. 


Effect of vitamin A deficiency 

The observations of Mellanby (’41, ’44), Wolbach and Bessoy (’41), 
and Moore (’39) have established bone overgrowth as an important 
aspect of vitamin A deficiency, Mellanby believes that lack of vitamin 
A leads to increased activity of both the o.steoblnsts and oslcoclnsts of 
the hone with proliferation of cancellous iiono at the expense of com- 
pact hone. 'Wolbach and Bessey, on the contrary, consider that vitamin 
A deficiency retards hone growth. Hertr, ( ’3C) observed that cartilage 
formation in the callus was inhibited in vitamin A deficient j'nfs, al- 
though the fracture ossified and consolidated at the same time as in 
normal rats. 

In view of these observations, and because of the frequent defieicaey 
®f vitamin A, particularly in war dietaries, fracture studies were 
•curried out on vitamin A deficient rats both with and without vitamin A 
supplements. Eats were weaned at .3 weeks to the standard vitamin A 
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test diet (TJ. S. P/XI) and maintained on tliis diet for 5 weeks.’’ After 
the bones were fractured, the rats were divided into two groups, both 
of which were continued on the vitamin A deficient diet. The treated 
group received 10,000 units of vitamin A in shark liver oil at the time 
of fracture and at weekly intervals thereafter, while the untreated 
group received no supplement. The mortality among the untreated rats 
was high, and so the process of healing could not he followed beyond 
16 days. The re.sults obtained are summarized in table 2. 


Table 2 

Ejfect of vitamin A on froctvre healing} 


DAYS 

AFTER 

FEAC- 

TITHE 

SO. 

OF 

HATS 

WEIGHT 

CALCiTICATIOi; ACTmTY 

IS % DOSE Or SR* X 30 

Fractured Vnfrac’urcd “Callus” 

BHEAKIKO STSESOTH EELATIVE 

FKACTUSK 

Fractured Unfractured strength 



am. 



ka. 

ka. 





Vitamin A deficient diet 




8 

14 

146 zt: 18 

3.0 ± 0.7 1.7 ± 0.4 

1.3 :fc 0.5 

0.24 ± 0.10 

0.62 ±0.09 

0.4 

12 

11 

140 ± 26 

2.3 ± 0.7 1.4 ± 0.4 

0.9 ± 0.5 

0.30 ± 0.08 

0.72 ± 0.11 

0.4 

16 

12 

129 ± 18 

2.7 S: 0.6 1.5 ± 0.4 

1.2 ± 0.4 

0.44 ± 0.15 

0.63 ± 0.11 

0.7 



Vitamin A deficient diet plus 10,000 units of A per rveek 


8 

11 

168 ± 24 

4.3 ± 0.6 2.7 ± 0.4 

1.5 ± 0.8 

0.41 ± 0.19 

0.73 ± 0.12 

0.6 

12 - 

10 

167 ± 10 

3.7 ± 0.7 2.1 ± 0.3 

1.6 ± 0.6 

0.54 ± 0.18 

0.74 ± 0.10 

0.7 

16 

10 

161 ± 40 

3.8 ± 0.6 2.4 ± 0.3 

1.4 ± 0.0 

0.54 i: 0.12 

0.71 ± 0.19 

0.8 

20 

6 

174 ± 16 

3.2 ± 0.6 1.8 ± 0.4 

1.4 ± 0.3 

0.59 ± 0.07 

0.79 ± 0.11 

O.S 


* Data given are mean values ±; the standard deviation. 


The fracture eaUus of both treated and untreated groups was con- 
siderably smaller than that of the typical callus, and the “calcification 
activity” was less. However, the fracture strength of the treated rats, 
as indicated by the breaking strength, recovered just as quickly as it 
did in the control animals on stock diet. On the other hand, the re- 
covery in breaking strength was significantly delayed in the untrea e 
vitamin A deficient animals. It may be that this delay in fracture bea 
ing was occasioned by the general debility of these animals rather t lan 
any specific effect of the vitamin deficiency. It may be noted tha ne 
significant effect of vitamin A deficiency on the distribution and excic 
tion of Sr’^ was observed by us in tracer experiments. 

Effect of vitamin D deficiency 

The importance of vitamin D in the mineralization of bone has b 
established by numerous investigators. The healing process m 

’ We are indebted to Mr. Mittler of the Dabor.atories of the California Packing Corpo 
for rearing the ritamin A deficient rats used in this investigation. 
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fraettire callus of racMtic rats has been studied by a number of workers 
using histological methods (Hertz, ’36; Compere, Hamilton and Dewar, 
’39; Urist and McLean, ’41). These investigators found that rickets 
exerted a profound effect on the formation and mineralization of the 
fracture callus. 

The effect of i-iekets was studied with our techniques in the follow- 
mg experiments. Eats were weaned at 24 days to the Rachitogenic 
Diet no. 2 (U.S.P. XII) and depleted for 25 days according to the usual 
technique.^ It was necessary to produce the fractures of the fibula by 
operation because the bones wore too soft for effective use of the frac- 
ture forceps. The animals were divided into two groups, both of which 
were maintained on the rachitogenic diet. One group received a sup- 
plement of 10 units of vitamin D (as irradiated ergostorol) per day, 
while the other group received no treatment. The results obtained are 
summarized in table 3. 

The fibulae of all the rats wore thin, poorly calcified, and pliable, so 
that it was difficult to obtain a clcar-cnt breaking strength measurement. 
The callus was large, soft, and cartilaginous. In the animals with severe 
rickets no appreciable deposition of Sr' in the callus was evident either 
by direct measurement, or in radio-autographs. The breaking strength 
of the fractured bone was ill-defined due to the pliability of the bone, 
and while comparable to that of the unbroken bone on the opposite side, 
it was much less than that of the fibula of normal rats of the same age. 

In those rachitic rats which received treatment some calcification did 
take place in the callus, but the calcification activity was much less than 
in normal rats, and the breaking strength resembled that of the un- 
treated rachitic anim.als. 

Effect of hypervifatninosis D 

Because of the marked effect of toxic doses of vitamin D on calcium 
metabolism, and the frequent use of large doses of vitamin D in therapy, 
it was felt that a study of its effect on fracture healing might be of 
value. Graner (’32) found that overdosage of vitamin D produces a 
stimulation of the fibrous layer of the periosteum through decalcifica- 
tion of the bone. Consequently there is a retardation of bone repair. 

Young adult female rats 2 or 3 months old were used in the exijeri- 
ments. They were reared and maintained on the regular stock colony 
diet. After fracture had been produced in the usual way, they were 
given 40,000 units of vitamin D (as irradiated ergosterol) by mouth 

"We axe indebted to Mr. Theodore Sanford of the Booth Laboratories, Emeryville, for rear- 

the rachitie rats used in these investigations. 
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every 4 days. Tire animals showed no toxic signs other than a loss of 
5 to 10 gm. in weight per week. The results obtained are given in table 3. 

In these rats, both the callus size and the calcification activity was 
much less than in the normal rats, and the recovery in breaking strength 
was greatly impaired. 

SUMMARY 

1. A method for studying healing in standard fractures of the rat 
fibula is described, in which calcification activity is determined by meas- 
uring the uptake of Sr* by the callus, and functional recovery by the in- 
crease in breaking strength of the fractured bone. 

2. In normal rats, the most active calcification in the callus occurs 
over the period from 8 to 16 days. The broken bone attains a strength 
comparable to that of the normal bone on the opposite side within 12 
to 16 days. 

3. In vitamin A deficient rats, the callus is smaller than in normal 
animals, and the calcification is less active. In those treated with large 
doses of the vitamin the increase in strength of the fractured bone was 
comparable to that in normal rats. On the other hand the untreated 
animals showed a significant delay in fracture healing. This may have 
been due to the debilitated condition of the latter. 

4. In rachitic animals, there is no significant calcification of the cal- 
lus, unless vitamin D is added to the diet. 

5. In animals receiving toxic doses of vitamin D, the callus is small, 
calcification activity is reduced, and recovery in strength is delayed. 
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OKE riQUftE 

(Received for publication December 11, 1944) 

Previous studies have sho^vn tiiat the addition of 15 or 20% of soy 
flour significantly improves the protein quality of bread, but the product 
is so different from white bread that it is not accepted by the average 
consumer. Since bfo of soy flour can be used without appreciably alter- 
ing the appearance or flavor of white bread it seemed of interest to de- 
termine whether such an addition would improve the protein quality. 

This paper reports such a study with rats, using bread made from 
enriched patent flour and containing 3% of whole milk solids. Data 
are also presented on the milk solid content of a variety of tj’pes of 
national brands of breads purchased on the open market. 

Jones and Divine (’44) reported the results of supplementing patent 
flour with different amounts of soy flour. The gain per gram of protein 
consumed was 0.75 gm. for the patent flour; 1.38 gm., 2.16 gm., and 2.27 
gin. when 5%, 10%, and 15%, respectively, of the soy flour was added. 
Johns and Finks ( ’21) found that rats fed wheat bread gained only 1.0 
gm,, whereas on wheat-soy bread they gained 1.5 gm. for each gram of 
protein consumed. Kon and Markuze (’31) showed a similar improve- 
ment in the protein quality of bread by the addition of soy flour. In rat 
growth studie.s, they found that the average gain per gram of protein 
consumed was 1.09 gm, for wheat bread and 1.62 gm. when soy flour 
was added. 

Hitohell and Carman ( ’26) reported a biological value of 50 for patent 
flour. Klein et al. ( ’26) reported an average biological value of 42 for 
patent flour. Fairbanks ( ’38, ’39) in comparing breads containing 0, 6 
and 12% non-fat milk solids found that increasing the milk solids im- 
proved the palatability and the growth-promoting value of the bread 
when fed to rats. Henry ot al. (’41) reported biological values of 44.7 
for water bread, 47.6 for 2% milk bread, and 49.7 for 6% milk bread. 

‘Tilia study was supported in part by funds from a grant of the Edward A. Filene Good 
Fund, Inc. 
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Mitchell et al. ( ’43) and Light and Frey ( ’43) have shown that 6% dried 
sldniniilk solids in bread resnlts in growth equal to that produced by 
whole wheat bread. Murlin et al. (’41) observed that although wbit’e 
bread has a higher true digestibility by human subjects, its relative 
value may be lower than a peeled wheat or whole wheat bread. They re- 
ported the following digestibility and relative values : lean white bread, 
99.4 and 75.3; peeled wheat bread, 94.9 and 77.9; whole wheat bread 
(with 5% non-fat milk solids) 92.8 and 77.8 respectively. 

STUBIES WITH EATS 

Grrowth studies have been carried out with rats fed diets containiug 
white bread, white bread with 5% soy flour (flour made from tbe soy- 
bean, Glycine hispida), patent flour, and patent flour with 5% soy flour. 
The biological value of the protein of white bread and bread with 5% 
soy flour was also measured. 

Weanling albino rats fed the diets, shown in table 1 were paired ac- 
cording to sex, weight, and litter. Each group used in the growth studies 

TABLE 1 


Composition and protein contents of the diets. 


f 

IXGREOrEKT 

1 

DIST NUMBER 

2 - 3 

4 


% 

Vc 

Vo 

Vo 

Patent flour 



77.52 

73.64 

Soy flour (fuU-fat) 




3.88 

White bread 

74.40 




Wheat-soy bread 

.... 

66.66 



Sucrose 

7.60 

15.34 

4.4S 

5.48 

Butterfat 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Soybean oil 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

Salt misture* 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


Cellophane 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.UU 

103 

Protein content (X X 5.71 

9.2 

9.2 

9.1 



’ Osborne and Mendel. 


consisted of five males and five females. The animals weie weio 
twice each week during the 6-week period. The food was weig e a 
and the food intakes were equalized. Scattering of the diets ® ^ 

but was taken into consideration when it occurred. A rice P° ^ ’ 
centrate and crystalline riboflavin supplied daily approxiraa e P f 
thiamine, 400 pg. nicotinic acid, 30 pg. pyridoxine, 55 pg. P''*” 
acid, 5.4 pg. filtrate factor, 40 pg. riboflavin. Two drops of cod 
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were fed three times each week. Distilled water was kept before the 
animals at all times. 

The doagh for the Uxo breads = included a basal mixture containing 
whole milk solids 19.8 gm., yeast 19.8 gm., sucrose 26.4 gm., salt 13.2 gm., 
shortening 13.2 gm., and water 396 ml. To these ingredients were added 
GCO gm. of wheat flour for the white bread, and 627 gm. wheat flour and 
33 gm. full fat soy flour ^ for the wheat-soy bread mix. The white bread 
contained 13.5% protein and tbe wbeat-soy bread 14.9% protein on a 
dry matter basis. 


KESOLTS 

The starting weight, gains, food consumption, protein intakes and 
the protein efSoienoies for the rats fed the bread diets are shown in 
fable 2. The rats receiving the wheat-soy bread diet in nine cases out 
of ten gained more weight than those fed the white bread diet. The 
difference in weight gains of the rats fed these bread diets is highly 
significant, odds 999 : 1. The grams of gain per gram of protein con- 
sumed were 20% higher for the wheat-soy bread than for the white 
broad diet. 
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Pig. 1 Cumulative gain of rats fed white bread and white bread with 5% soy flour, and of 
those fed enriched patent flour with and without 5% soy flour. 


Similar studies comparing the floors only (diets 3 and 4, table 2) gave 
average protein eSicienoies of 0.80 gm. for white flour and 1.13 gm. for 
white flour plus 5% soy flour. Odds favoring significance of the differ- 
ence between these average values were 4999 : 1. 

A comparison of the progressive gains of the rats presented in figure 
1, emphasizes the fact that the soy flour improved the growth promot- 
ing value of the diets and that the presence of 3% of whole milk solids 

*W6 acknowledge the assistance of iliss Catherine Personius, Professor of Home Economics, 
in making the breads. 

*Sold by Soya Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 
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did not mask that improvement. The difference between the diets be- 
came increasingly greater as the experiment progressed. 

Biological values. The biological values of the two breads were de- 
termined by the method of Mitchell ( ’43), using-diets 1 and 2 (table 2) 
fed in the growth studies. During the basal period a low protein egg 
diet was fed. This diet contained 3.95% protein and was composed of 
the following ingredients : egg solids 7.8, cooked starch 69,2, sucrose 
5.0, butterfat 5.0, soybean oil 5,0, 0 & M salt mix 4.0, and cellophane 
4.0%. 

Twelve male albino rats weighing 43 to 53 gm. were paired accord- 
ing to litter weight. The food intake of the pair-mates were equalized. 

TABEE a 


Summary of the results of the yrowih study in which bread diets were fed. 


P.AT 

yo. 

SEX 

DIET < 

STAHT* 

IKG 

WEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

GAIKS 

TGOD 

Intake 

rnoTEiK 

IKTAKK 

OnAMS 
. C.«K PXR 
nRAsi 
moms 

21 

Male 

White bread 

(frn. 

40 

fim. 

17 

ff/n, 

201 

i/m. 

18.49 

.92 

31 

M.ale 

Wheat-soj bread 

39 

19 

202. 

18,58 

1.02 

22 

Male 

White bread 

44 

26 

265 

24.38 

1.07 

32 

Male 

Wheat-soy bread 

44 

35 

265 

24.38 

1.44 

23 

Male 

White bread 

47 

24 

255 

23.46 

1.02 

33 

Male 

Wheat-soy bread 

46 

28 

255 

23.46 

2.19 

24 

Male 

White bread 

45 

16 

20" 

19.04 

.84 

34 

Male 

Wheat-soy bread 

47 

16 

207 

19.04 

.84 

25 

Male 

White bread 

54 

22 

282 

25.94 

.85 

35 

Male 

Wheat-soy bread 

56 

26 

283 

26.04 

3.00 

26 

Female 

White bread 

40 

24 

223 

20.52 

UT 

1.41 

36 

Female 

Wheat-soy bread 

39 

29 

223 

20.52 

27 

Female 

White bread 

44 

26 

274 

25.21 

1.03 

3.11 

ST 

Female 

IVlieat-soy bread 

42 

28 

274 

25.21 

28 

Female 

White bread 

43 

27 

265 

24.38 

i.n 

1.27 

38 

Female 

Wheat-soy bread 

43 

31 

265 

24.38 

29 

Female 

White bread 

48 

20 

292 

26.86 

.74 

1.19 

39 

Female 

Wheat-soy bread 

46 

32 

292 

26.86 

30 

Female 

White bread 

5D 

27 

289 

26.59 

1.02 

2.20 

40 

Female 

Wheat-soy bread 

oO 

32 

289 

26.50 

Arer.age 


White bread 

45.5 

22.9 

255.3 

23.49 

2.3.51 

,97 

3.17 

Average 


Wheat-soT bread 

45.2 

27.6 

255.5 



’Botli diets cont.-iined 9.2% protein. 
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The same vitamin supplements were given throughout this study as 
during the growth studies. A 6-day preliminary period of constant 
food intakes preceded each collection period. Collections of urine and 
feces were made for 7 days on each diet. The test diets were fed during 
the first period. The hasal diet was fed during the second period. Dur- 
ing the third period the test diets were reversed and again fed. The 
biological values obtained by this study are shown in table 3. The aver- 
age value for wheat-soy bread is approximately lO^o higher than the 
value for white bread. The mean difference between the biological 
values of these bread proteins is highly significant, odds 249 : 1 . 

TABUE 3 

BMo^iral t'afii? of ihf jnrotfin of irhiie breotJ nniJ .<ov br^n/l. 



r.wR vtrjrBEi: 



1 ‘ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 AVEB.4GE 

■While trend ' 41.9 38,4 

49.2 

41.8 

41.9 

49.8 * 43.3 

Whcat-8oy bread 45,4 49.4 

4S.3 

48.2 

46.0 

.56.4 * 47.7 

*Onc urine sample was lost. Therefore, these represent a single value instead of an average 

of two values. 






TABLE 

4 



}^on‘fat tnilfc solids in bread purchased on the open 

junrfcct fdrp bashf. 




NO.V-rAT JttLK BOUDS 

- TTVE OT BBIAD 

xcTiTBri; 

or 8Aurx.ES 

Ksngft 

Average 




% 

% 

White 


11 

1,83-4.29 

3.07 

White (milk solids) 


8 

0.35-6.20 

2.78 

Wheat breads* 


8 

0.34-2,49 

1.30 

Wheat breads (rniJk solids)* 


6 

<1.36-3.07 

1.62 


* Includes breads labeled as Tvheat, cracked wheat, 75% whole wheat and 100% whole wheat. 


Chemical analyses of breads for milk solids. Thirty-three samples of 
breads, mostly national brands were collected on the open market in 
July and August of 1942 and analyzed for milk solids. This was previ- 
ous to the publication of Pood Distribution Order no. 1 (Federal Eeg- 
ister ’42), requiring that white bread contain not less than 3 nor more 
fban 4% of milk solids, which became effective January 18, 1943. The 
breads were obtained from the Ithaca, New York, market with the ex- 
ception of four samples, two of which came from Kansas and two from 
Missouri. Jlilk solids were determined by the method of blagraw and 
Copeland (’3G). The results are shown in table 4. 
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Only three of thirty-three breads examined contained as mucli as 6% 
of non-fat milk solids, although that level has frequently been quoted 
by bakers as being a desirable amount to include in white bread. The 
average non-fat milk solids for breads claiming miHc as a consfituout 
amounted' to 2.28% of the dry bread, while the brands not claiming milk 
contained an average of 2.32%. The average for all brands was 2.30%, 
and approximately one-fifth of them contained less than 1%. 

SUMMARY 

G-rowth studies and biological values are reported wbicb show that 
the addition of 5% soy flour significantly improves the growth promot- 
ing value of white bread which contains 3% of whole milk solids. 

White bread containing 3% of milk solids gave 0.97 gin. gain per gram 
of protein consumed and bread with 5% soy flour, containing an equal 
amount of milk, 1.17 gm. ; the difference is significant. The biological 
value of the protein of the white bread as determined by the Mitchell 
method was 43.3 as compared with 47.7 for the bread with 5% soy flour. 

The analysis of thirty-three samples of breads purchased in 1942 
showed a range from 0.34 to 6.20% in the content of milk solids (dry 
basis) and an average value of 2.30%. Breads labelled as containing 
milk varied as widely and contained no more milk solids than breads 
not so labelled. 
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THE SULPIIB BALANCE OP THE NON-LAYING, MOLTING 
AND LAYING HEN" 

BALPH T. HOLMAN,’ M. WIGHT TAYLOB AND WALTEB C. BUSSELL 

Department of AgricuUvral Biocliemistrjf, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Euigers University, New Brunswick 

OUE PIOURE 

(Ecceived for publication December 20, 1944) 

Although sulfur in the reduced form is, tike phosphorus and nitrogen, 
a normal constituent of the hen’s egg, little or no attention has been 
given to the metabolism of this element in the hen or to requirements 
during laying and non-laying states. Supplements of cystine on a 
nitrogen-free diet were shown by Ackerson and Blish ( ’26) to have a 
sparing effect upon the endogenous nitrogen metabolism of the molting 
hen. A study of the loss or retention of sulfur on a laying ration, made 
up of commonly used ingredients, during periods of molting and egg 
production should give clues concerning the adequacy of the diet dur- 
ing each of these phases and possibly concerning any special needs for 
sulfur. The present investigation was planned to determine the sulfur 
balance of the hen during molting and during periods of low and high 
egg production. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Pour hens were used for the study. Each bird was housed in an indi- 
vidual cage with a mesh floor and fitted with a feeding cup designed 
for the measurement of feed consumption. The ration used consisted 
of 1 part ground wheat, 1 part ground corn, and 2 parts of a practical 
laying mash which had the following percentage composition; yellow 
corn 21, wheat middlings 20, wheat bran 20, meat scrap (55% protein) 
15, pulverized oats 10, alfalfa meal 5, dried skimmed miUc 5, calcite 
flour 2, salt 1 and cod liver oil 1. 

‘JoBmal Bctiea paper of the Kew Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of 
Agticuitural Biochemistry. From a thesis presented by Ealph T. Holman to the Graduate 
Faculty of Eutgers UniverBity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Jlaater of 
Science degree. 

* Present address, Department of Fhvsiological Chemistry, University of Jfinnesota, Miu* 
"eapolig. 
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The excieta were collected on a glass plate, dried at rooiti tempera- 
, ture with the aid of an electric fan, and ground in a Wiley mill. Char- 
coal or carmine was used as a marker in making the collections of ex- 
creta. Feathers were collected and clipped into fine pieces before anal- 
ysis. A few feathers were shed during many of the collection periods, 
but only when the loss exceeded 0.5 gm. per day were the birds con- 
sidered to be in a molt. Eggs were dried rapidly with a fan and ground 
in a mortar. 

The oxygen bomb method of combustion used by Marston (’38) was 
chosen to bring about the destruction of organic matter and to convert 
reduced sulfur to the sulfate form. In early trials it was noted that a 
small quantity of incompletely burned material adhered to the nickel 
pan. This was prevented by lining the pan with ashless filter paper 
which served as an insulating material. The light bulky nature of 
feathers necessitated special precautions. After being clipped into 
small pieces, the weighed sample was wrapped in ashless filter paper, 
soaked in a solution of cellulose acetate in acetone and ethyl acetate 
and dried in an oven. This treatment bound the feathers in a compact 
mass and prevented scattering of the partly burned pieces during com- 
bustion. 

An attempt was made to nse the tetrabydroxyquinone titration 
method described by Brnnjes and Manning (’40), for the determina- 
tion of sulfate after the combustion of feed, excreta, or eggs. The high 
phosphate content of these materials, however, interfered with the de- 
termination of sulfate. Consequently, the A.O.A.C. gravimetric pro- 
cedure was followed (’40). The tetrabydroxyquinone titration method 
was used for feathers because they did not contain enough phosphate 
to interfere. 

When the hens had become accustomed to the .confinement and the 
ration, a test period of approximately 3 months was begun. During this 
time the hens ceased laying, passed through a period of molting an 
then resumed egg production. Nine collections of 4 or 12 days’ duration 
were made for each hen. These included periods of low egg production, 
molting and high egg production, 

EESTJLTS AKD DISCUSSION 

As an example of the type of data obtained, the results 
ance periods with hen 1 are presented in detail in table 1. 1 f ,, 
periods are representative of the effect on the sulfur balance o 
loss during molting, of no egg production, and of low and g 
production. The data of the thirty-five balance periods are summa 

in figure 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Average daily sulfur ialanccs of represeniative periods. 



Period 3 
(4 days) 

1IEK 1 

Period 5 
(4 dftys) 

Period 11 
( 13 d&ya) 

Penod 13 
(13 days) 

Body weight, gm. 

1500 

15U0 

1780 

1870 

Feed consumed, gm. 

47 

86 

93 

72 

Sulfur in feed, % 

0.167 

0.169 

0.170 

0.169 

Sulfur intake, mg. 
Weight of air-dried 

78 

145 

158 

122 

droppings, gm. 

18.8 

25.5 

27.0 

22.0 

feulfur in droppings, % 

0.343 

0.324 

0.357 

0.416 

Sulfur in droppings, mg. 

64.0 

82.0 

96.5 

92.0 

Egg production rate, % 

0 

0 

16 

58 

Dry weight of eggs, gm. 



2.6 

9.9 

Sulfur in eggs, % 



0.444 

0.481 

Sulfur in eggs, mg. 



11.5 

48.0 

Weight of feathers, gm. 

1.2 <moltlnK> 

0 

0 

0 

Sulfur in feathers, % 

2.09 




Sulfur in feathers, mg. 

25 




Sulfur output, mg. 

Daily sulfur 

89 

82 

108 

140 

hdance, mg. 

— 11 

4-03 

4- 50 

-18 


PSRIOO 



1 Sulfur balances of hens. Kumbers above the bars indicate the percentage of egg 
production. Id indicates periods of molting in whidi the feather loss exceeded 0.5 mg. per day. 
Perjods 1-5 were of 4 days' duration, periods 8-13 of 12 days’ duration. 
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Period 1 (fig. 1), October 14tb-18tb, represents the close of egg pro- 
duction, periods 2 and 3 occurred during molting, and periods 4, 5, 8 
9, 11 and 13 represent a resumption and gradual increase of egg pro- 
duction. The study was terminated on March Sth. During molting the 
degree of sulfur retention was determined by the extent of feather 
loss. In some cases the sulfur balance was markedly negative and of 
the same order of magnitude as that which occurred during periods of 
high egg production. Thus for hen 2, period 3, the average daily bal- 
ance was — 18 mg., which is of the same order as that observed later 
for the same hen when egg production was 58% and 50%. (Maximum 


TABLE 2 

Average daily snlfvr balance and average daily self nr excrclion a1 various 
levels of egg production. 


EGO 

rnonucTioN ’ 

AVKRAGK DAll.y 

S nAI/ANOE 

AVKRAOK DAILY 

R KXCRETIOK 

NDMtir.n or 

OBSrnVATIONS 

% 




0 

+ 44.0 

07 

12 

0 (njolt) 

- 0.0 

81 

5 . 

8 

■+ 40.8 

08 

4 

16 

-f 10.7 

121 

3 

25 

-P 70.0 . 

S3 

1 

3.3 

-i- 0.2 

100 

1 

42 

+ 3.5 

73 

2 

m 

+ 10.0 

03 

3 

58 

— 18.0 

03 

2 

75 

— n.o 

.08 



* M.iximum egg production' potentiality is considered to bo one egg per day. The number o 
eggs produced divided .by tlie number of days in the collection period times 100 is the perceiifage 
egg production. ■ 


egg production potentiality is considered to be one egg per day. T le 
number of eggs produced divided by tbe nnniber of days in the 
tion period times 100 is the percentage egg production.) The su in 
balances for these production levels were — 22 mg. and — 38 nig., le 
.spectively. 

Although there was no close direct relationship between egg pi" 
duetion and the daily sulfur balance (table 2), the average dailj su in 
balance was found to be -4- 20 rag. or higher for levels of egg pio nc in 
of 25% and less. When production was greater than 25%, the m an 
was of the order of + 10 mg. or less, becoming negative fo’’ 
rates bigber than 50%. To maintain a ben in positive snlluv oami ^ 
at high levels of egg production, the ration would have to con ‘in 
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higher percentage of sulfur-containing substances or the feed consump- 
tion would have to be increased. 

Even when sulfur demands are large, as iii high egg production, the 
sulfur in the droppings, expressed as a percentage of that consumed, 
remains high. Thus in seven periods in which egg production was 50% 
or higher, the average value was 64%, in 13 periods of nonproduotion 
71%, and in 5 periods of molting 80%. That sulfur compounds are not 
retained to maintain sulfur equilibrium may be due to metabolic proc- 
esses, such as methylation by methionine, in which the excretion of the 
dcmethylated portion of the methionine molecule, or degradation prod- 
ucts from this portion, occurs. Another possibility is that the body has 
absorbed from the feed sulfur-containing compounds which are of no 
value in metabolic processes, egg production, or feather formation and 
are therefore excreted. A third possibility is that certain sulfur com- 
pounds are not ahsorbed and become a part of the fecal portion of the 
droppings. 

SUMMARY 

1. The sulfur halance of the hen has been determined during low 
and high egg production and during molting. 

2. Witli an increase in egg production the sulfur balance decreased, 
becoming negative in most cases when the production rate went above 
50%.. 

3. During the feather loss of the molting period, the sulfur balance 
decreased and became negative when feather loss was heavy. 

4. Sulfur in the droppings, calculated as a percentage of that in the 
feed, remained high even during severe feather loss or high egg pro- 
duction. 
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AVAILABILITY OF niAMINS IN FOODS 
AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


II. RIBOFLAVIN B.UjANCES IK MUED UVEB, IH A LIVEE VITAMIN CONCENTE.ITE, 
AND IK BEEIVBBS’ AND BAKEBS’ YEAST ' 

BARNETT SURE 

TVITH THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Or LESUE EASTERLING 
TIepariment of Agricultural Chemistry, Vniveruity of Arkansas, Fayetteiille 

(Received for roWicalion December 27, 1944) 

In the first paper of this series (Sure, ’44a) it vas shoivn that thia- 
mine in three brands of brewers’ yeasts of various potencies is well 
utilized but there was G to 11% poorer absorption of thiamine in one 
type of yeast compared with an equivalent intake of pure vitamin Bi. 

In this communication results of riboflavin balance studies are re- 
ported on dehydrated liver, on dehydrated vitamin concentrate pre- 
pared from liver, ^ on three brands of dried brewers’ yeasts, and on one 
brand of dried bakers’ yeast. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In order to further reduce the possibilities of bacterial synthesis in 
the fecal excretions (Sure and Ford, ’42), the feces ivere collected 
twice daily, at 8 a. m. and at 4 :30 v. ai., then covered ivitb petroleum 
other in amber colored bottles and were kept in an electric refrigera- 
tor at about 30°F. for a week until they were ready for analysis. For 
the riboflavin content of feces we used the procedures of Conner and 
Straub (’41) and for the riboflavin content of urine we employed our 
recent modifications (Sure, ’44h) of the method of Hodson and Norris 
(’39) for detemining the riboflavin content of foodstuffs. 

_ The riboflavin content of the dried liver was 60 ug./gm. and of the 
liver vitamin concentrate, 225 tig./gm. Of the dried liver, 61% of the 
riboflavin' was found to be in the free form. Of the liver vitamin con- 
centrate, 72% Avas found to he in the free form. The riboflavin content 
of brewers’ yeasts A, B, C and the bakers’ yeast were 50, 70, 40, and 

ReseaTch paper no. 798 Journal Series, Unircrsity ot Arlcansas. PuUislieJ with the ap- 
Pforal of the Director of the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

furajshe<l h)’ Dr. David Klein of the Wilson Laboratories, Chicago, 111. 
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46 Mg./g-m., respectively. Approximately 50% 'of the riboflavin in the 
5''easts was in the free form. 

The animals were fed a purified synthetic diet of the following per- 
ceutage composition: vitamin-free casein, 18; cellu-flour, 2; salts no. 1 
(Sure, ’41), 4; butter fat, 5 ; and cerelose, 71. . The vitamin supplements 
were given daily separately from the ration, as follows: 20 pg. thiamine, 
20 pg. pyridoxine, 6 mg. choline chloride, and 200 pg. calcium panto- 
thenate. As a source of vitamins A and B, three drops of halibut liver 
oil were given once weekly to each animal. The daily doses of dried liver 
products and dried yeasts were administered in petri dishes. 

F or the riboflavin metabolism studies two groups of male rats, twenty- 
four in each set, were used. The animals of the first group were started 
on experiments when 54 days of age, weighing 85 to 124 gm. eacli. 
The animals of the second set were placed on experiments when 31 
days old, weighing 72 to 88 gm. each. The first set was depleted of ribo- 
flavin for 64 days and the second set for 34 days. The period of deple- 
tion was determined by the characteristic signs of riboflavin deficiency, 
such as keratitis, cataracts, alopecia, and muscular incoordination. 
During the depletion periods two animals of the first set and one of the 
second set died. It was found in this investigation that the same animals 
could be used for balance studies of several foods. After the animals 
were well depleted of riboflavin, data on urinary and fecal excretions 
of this vitamin were secured, which were subtracted from results ob- 
tained following the administration of dehydrated food-products. The 
animals were then ready* for riboflavin balance studies. 

The results of this investigation are submitted in summarized fonn m 
table 1. 

Liver 

Riboflavin balance studies were carried out on twenty-two 
for 21 days, allowing 20 pg. of this vitamin daily. A daily dose o 
mg. of the dried liver, which furnished 20- pg. riboflavin, -was a 
tered to ten animals. At the same time an equivalent amoun o 
crystalline riboflavin was given daily*' to twelve other anirna s. 
next set of rats received 40 pg. riboflavin daily, which broiig i 
of dried liver to 666 mg. Twmlve rats received 40 pg. of pm e n o 
. daily*' and 11 animals were given 666 mg. dried liver daily v ijc 
nisb.ed the same amount of this vitamin. The latter me 
periments were continued for 14 day's. It will be noted m 
riboflavin excretions of the animals on the dried liver 
one-half to three times as great and the urinary riboflar in o. 
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TABLE 1 


5n»o^avm bolonces in dried liver, in. a liver viiomtn concentrate, and in brewers' 
and haters^ yeasts.' 


rooo PEODVCT 

OB PUKE 
ElBOPLAl’IX 

>50. 

or 

ANI- 

MALS 

ITETAB- 

OU53I 

PER ion 

DAILY 

RIBO- 

TLAVlit 

INTAKE 

TOTAL 
RIBO- 
Th win 
INTAKE 

CHANGK 

IN 

BOOT 

WEIOnT 

RlDOrLAVIN 

EXCRETED 

IN 

mirNE * 

r.inOTLAVXN 

EXCRETED 

IN 

PECES* 



dai/a 

ttff. 

US. 

gtn. 

Uff. 

Ve of 

T. /.* 

ua 

rfo of 

T /» 

Dried liver 

10 

21 

20 

420 

+ 76.6 

44.9 

10.7 

177.4 

42 2 

Pure liboflavin 

12 

21 

20 

420 

-f57.2 

24.8 

5.9 

70.4 

16.8 

Dried liver 

11 

14 

40 

S60 

*f 65.2 

72.2 

12.8 

221.1 

39.4 

Pure riboflavin 

12 

14 

40 

560 

+ 50.5 

28.1 

5.2 

67,7 

12.1 

Dried liver vitamin 










concentrate 

13 

14 

20 

280 

+ 11.9 

44-4 

15.9 

1T3.6 

62.0 

Pure riboflavin 

10 

14 

20 

280 

+ 15.7 

33.7 

12,3 

64.3 

23.1 

Dried Uver vitamin 










concentrate 

12 

14 

40 

560 

+ 13.4 

43.1 

7.7 

81.6 

14.4 

Pure riboflavin 

11 

14 

40 

SCO 

+ 15.9 

78.7 

14.1 

269.0 

48.1 

CTcvrcTs' yeast A 

6 

21 

20 

420 

+ 56.0 

39.0 

9.0 

127.0 

30.2 

Brewers’ yeast B 

6 

21 

20 

420 

+ 57.0 

38.5 

9.0 

91.4 

21.8 

Brewers' yeast C 

C 

21 

20 

420 

+ 48.5 

54.8 

13.0 

178.4 

42.5 

Bakers’ yeast 

C 

21 

20 

420 

+ 53.0 

57.8 

13.8 

170.9 

40.7 

Pare riboflarin 

10 

21 

20 

420 

+ 40.0 

47 1 

n 2 

107,1 

25.5 


’Figures in this table represent arcragea per animal. 

Corrected for the amount fexcreted on a riboflarin deficient ration. 
*T. I. «s Total intake. 


two to t^Yo and one-half as groat as the excretions of the animals 
which received the same daily dose of pure vitamin. 

Y easts 

All the yeasts were fed daily in amounts which provided 20 pg. ribo- 
flavin, as follows : brewers’ yeasts : A, 400 mg. ; B, 286 mg. ; C, 500 mg. ; 
and bakers’ yeast, 435 mg. The metabolism period was 21 days. From 
taWe'l it is apparent that the animals on the various tj-pes of yeasts 
varied considerably in the fecal excretions of riboflavin, the signifi- 
cance of which rvill he discussed later in the paper. There was little 
change, however, in the urinary excretions of riboflavin during the cor- 
■osponding periods on the various yeasts. 

Liver vitamin concentrate 

The dried vitamin concentrate prepared from liver was fed in daily 
amounts of 89 and 178 mg., which provided 20 and 40 pg. riboflavin, 
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respectively. Equivalent amounts of pure riboflavin vere fed to about 
the same number of animals. It is evident from table 1 that the animals 
which received the riboflavin from the liver vitamin concentrate ex- 
creted about three times as much of this vitamin in the feces as the 
rats which received the same amounts of the pure vitamin. - There were 
also greater excretions of riboflavin in the urine in the animals which in- 
gested the liver vitamin concentrate than in the rats which received the 
equivalent amounts of pure vitamhi but the differences were not as 
marked as in the fecal excretions. 


DISCUSSION 


Since this study was completed the results of the work of Mannering, 
Orsini and Elvehjem ( ’44) appeared which demonstrated that the na- 
ture of the carbohydrate markedly influences the fecal riboflavin ex- 
cretions. The substitution of 40% sucrose by an equivalent amount of 
lactose in the diet almost quadrupled the weekly riboflavin output. The 
authors attribute the increased fecal riboflavin excretions to bacterial 
sjmthesis in the intestinal tract. 

The question arises whether the large increased excretions of fecal 
riboflavin following the feeding of the dried liver and the dried liver 
vitamin concentrate are of dietary or of bacterial origin. If the large 
excretions of fecal riboflavin on the liver products are due to poor 
absorption, then it would follow that the riboflavin in these, food pro- 
ducts is present in a combined form which is largely unavailable to the 
animal organism. However, as stated earlier in the paper, it was fonn 
by analysis that the riboflavin in these liver products is present main f 
in the free form;, hence, poor absorption is not the main factor contri 
uting to the large fecal riboflavin excretions ; these high excretions are 
probably due to a large, extent to bacterial sjmthesis. 

With regard to the large fecal excretions following the administration 
of various yeasts, two explanations are possible, particular y, sinc^ 
jmasts vary greatly in composition, depending on strain and the cu n 
medium on which they are groivn. Either yeasts contain vaiia 
stituents which may influence bacterial sjmthesis in the gut,^ i"' (J,ip 
suiting in greater fecal riboflavin output, or the latter maj j 
to poor absorption (50% of the riboflavin in yeasts being 
form) because of the changes being produced in the yeas s 
method of dehydration. _ , 

No noteworthy differences were found in urinary ji.s 

flavin ill the animals which secured this vitamin from t le > 
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compared with those which received the equivalent amounts of the pure 
vitamin. However, the rats on the dried liver and on the higher intake 
of liver vitamin concentrate excreted larger amounts of riboflavin in the 
mine than did the animals given the same amounts of the pure vitamin. 
The reason for this is not apparent, since definite information on ab- 
sorption is lacking because of the complication of bacterial sv'nthesis. 

The greater gains in body weight of the animals which received the 
liver products and yeasts compared with the rats which received the 
synthetic vitamin B complex mixture may be due to the presence in 
[he natural food-products of unidentified growth-promoting essentials. 
p-Aminohenzoie acid and in'ositol were not included in the mixture of the 
B vitamins, because they were found non-essential for growth of the 
rat in our laboratory (Sure, ’43). Biotin and folic acid were not avail- 
able. 

SOMlIAnV 

Albino rats fed dried liver and a dried vitamin concentrate prepared 
from liver as sources of riboflavin e.xcretod much greater proportions of 
the total intake of this vitamin in the feces and urine than animals 
which were given equivalent amounts of this vitamin. Since the greater 
part of the riboflavin in these liver products exists in the free state, 
the large excretions of this vdtamln in the feces could not be due to poor 
absorption ; in all probability they were due to bacterial synthesis. In 
the yeasts about 50% of the riboflavin was present in the free form ; 
therefore, the large fecal excretions of riboflavin of the animals which 
received the yeasts may have been of dietary or of bacterial origin. 

The animals on the dried liver and on the higher intake of liver vita- 
min concentrate excreted larger amounts of riboflavin in the urine 
than the animals given the same amounts of the pure vitamin. The rea- 
son for this is not at all clear, since we have no definite information on 
absorption because of the complication of bacterial synthesis. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF A MIGKOBIOLO GIG ALLY INACTIVE 
“FOLIC ACED^-LIKE J^IATEEIAL POSSESSING 
VITAMIN ACTmTY IN THE KAT 

LEWEL D, -WEIGHT, HELEN E. BKEGGS, AENOLD B. WELCH, 
KENNETH L. SPEAGXJE ANB PAUL A. XUTTIS 
A’titn'ffonaZ Lahoraiories, Depariment of Tharmacology, Medical-Hesearch Division, 
Sharp and Dohme, Inc., Gtcnolden, Pcniwi/Ivanta 

nOURE 

(Eeccived for publication January 26, 1915) 

Milk has been found to contain only traces of “folic acid” (FA)* rrben 
assayed microbiologically following a standard digestion procedure 
(Gheldelin and William^, ’43). Welch and Wright ( ’44) have reported 
in a preliminary note that, although powdered whole milk does not con- 
tain significantly more FA, as determined microbiologically, than do the 
usual highly purified diets, the incorporation of sucoinylsnlfatbiazole 
(SST), in amounts up to 10% of a ration of powdered whole milk did 
not lead to a diet capable of producing a FA deficiency in the rat. These 
data were taken as evidence for the existence in powdered whole milk, 
and probably in other natural materials, of a component which may be 
utilized by the rat in lieu of material possessing the microbiological 
activity of FA. Since our note was submitted for publication BinHey 
et al. (’44) have offered evidence for the existence of a conjugate 
of Fa (or vitamin B,) in yeast extract that is available to the chick 
hut not to Lactobacillus casei. FA could be released from the complex 
•if “enzymatic digestion,” Mims, Totter and Day (’44) have shown 
that after digestion with rat liver, according to the technique described 
hy Wright and Welch (’43), large amounts of microbiologically active 
Fa could be demonstrated in yeast extract and in certain other mater- 
isls. Mallory, Mims, Totter and Day ( ’44) recently have shown that the 
growth-promoting and leucooytopoietic etfeets of yeast and liver ex- 
tract were proportional to the total amount of FA found after enzymatic 
digestion rather than to their content of FA obtained by direct micro- 
hiological assay. 

'll' this case the term “folic acid” inclndes those factors, prob-aWy closely related, which 
promote the growth of Lactobacillus casci and Streptococcus fecalis E. 
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This paper presents additional evidence for the existence of a miero- 
biologically inactive FA-like material in milk, which possesses vitamin 
activity in the rat. 

PEOCEDTJRE 

Weanling rats of both sexes and from two different commercial 
sources were used in the growth studies with powdered miUc They 
were caged over wide-mesTi screening and fed ad libitum. The ‘Klim’ 
brand of powdered milk was used throughout. The compositions of the 
rations of powdered milli used in the growth studies and of the puri- 
fied diets that were fed to reference animals are given in fable 1. 

TABLE 1 


Composition of diets. 


COMPONBifT 

s-g 

S-10 

DIET NUMBER 

S-23 S'30 

S-31 

Jt-1 

Milk powder, ‘Klim’ 

ffm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gm. 

gin. 

1000 

Vitamin-free casein 

180 

180 ' 

180 

180 

180 

.... 

Sucrose 

618 

598 

598 

660 

610 

.... 

‘Cellu’ flour 

40 

40 

40 




Succinylsnlfatluazolo 

. . . 

20 

20 


50 



Diets M-2, M-3, M-4, M-5, and M-6 prepared by mixing 990, 980, 950, 900, and 800 gm- 
M-1 -vritb 10, 20, 50, 100, and 200 gm. respectively, of SST. 


In addition to the constituents given the purified diets (S-9 through S-31) contained (per 
kilogram): 100 gm. Primex; 20 gm. corn oil; 40 gm. salts (Hubbell, Mendel, and Wakcnisn 
( ’37) ) ; 10 mg. 2-methyl-l, 4-naptho-hydroqninone diacetate. Diets S-23, S-30, and S- 31 , an 
M-1 contained (per kilogram): 8 mg. thiamine chloride; 16 mg. riboflavin; 40 nig- 
acid; 44 mg. calcium pantothenate; and 8 mg. pyridoxine, hydrochloride. Diets S-9 aw 
contained in addition to the above B vitamins 80 mg. inositol and 40 mg. p-aminobcnzoic a 
per kilogram. All the diets contained (per kilogram) ; 1 gm. choline chloride and 
vitamin A, D and E concentrate compounded as follows: fish liver concentrate con ai^ ^ 
450,000 Tr.S.P. units of vitamin A and 90,000 TT.S.P. units of vitamin D per gm. ' 
tocopherol 2 gm. ; corn oil 41 gm. 

The values which are reported for FA are expressed in 
presumably pure L. casei factor ® and were determined throng 
of Lactobacillus casei according to the procedure of Landy an ^ 

(’42). In addition, occasional comparative assays were 
simultaneously with Streptococcus fecalis R according to le m 

of Mitchell and Snell ( ’41) . _ g 

FA was determined microhiologically in the liver samp cs ^ _ 
preliminary enzymatic digestion. Liver samples weighing ^ 

- h. casei factor was kindly furnished by the Dederle Laboratories. 
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were fragmented in 20 ml. of ivater. An amount of takadiastase equival- 
ent to 27 o of tke -weight of the liver ivas added and digestions were 
carried out for 18-24 hours at 37°C. under benzene. This, of several 
digestion procedures, has resulted in the highest values for FA in rat 
liver {Wright, Skeggs and Welch, ’45). 

The FA content of the feces was detoimined on complete 24-hour sam- 
ples. Blotting paper -was placed beneath the cages of three animals 
in each group and fecal material was transferred to the refrigerator 
at frequent intervals throughout the day. The combined 24-honr col- 
lection of feces from each group of rats was weighed and digested 
in 10 volumes of 1% acetate buffer (pH 4.0) with an amount of taka- 
diastase equivalent to 2% of the weight of the sample. Digestions 
were carried out under benzene for 18-24 hours at 37°C. As an inhib- 
itor of sulfonamides 10 mg. of para-aminohenzoic acid was added to 
each 100 ml. of medium used for mici'obiological assay. 

Powered milk and the purified diets were assayed for FA following 
digestion according to the procedure for foods described by Cheldelin 
etal. (’42). 


besults 

The values tabulated below summarize the results of the micro- 
biological determinations for the FA content of the powdered milk and 
highly purified diets employed : L. casei assay — milk powder rations, 
0.016 pg./gm., highly purified rations, 0.010 pg./gra.; and S. fecalis E 
assay — milk powder rations, 0.021 tig./gm., highly purified rations, 
0,00 pg./gm. 

Various modifications of the Cheldelin procedure, such as the use 
of increased amounts of takadiastase, digestion in water, or the direct 
extraction by autoclaving -with water or buffer have failed to increase 
the values for PA obtained by microbiological assay. The occurrence 
of only small amounts of FA in these diets required their assay at un- 
usually high levels. In addition, certain naturally occurring purines 
end pyrimidines have been found to stimulate the gro-wth of lactic acid 
otganisms in the absence of FA. These facts tend to indicate that 
the values reported are probably considerably higher than the actnal 
utnount of FA present. 

In fi^re 1 are presented the data on the gro-wth of the animals fed 
the various milk diets. Accompanying the curves are the proportionate 
number of male and of female rats involved in the various groups. 
The -values plotted are the averages obtained .from three separate 
fixperimenfs. They do not include the weight changes in the animals 
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that failed to survive the test period or in representative animals 
idlled for analysis. There were no deaths recorded that could, be at- 
tributed to the inclusion of less than 10 % SST in the diets of pow- 
dered milk. Poor growth, and the death of four of eight rats within 
a period of 8 weeks, resulted when a diet of powdered milk’ containing 
20% SST was fed. At the 10% level growth was depressed but little 



DURATION OF EXPERIMENTS IN WEEKS 


Fig. 1 The growth cur%'es of rats ingesting various milh powder diets. (1) 0% SST, 
4F; (2) 1% SST, 2M, 3F; (3) 2% SST, 2M, 3F; (4) 5% SST, 7M, 7F;'(5) lOVn & , > 

8F; (6) 20% SST, 3M, IF. 

and only one of eleven rats failed to survive a feeding 
weeks duration. Glrowth was entirely normal when SST was a c 
the diet of powdered milk in amounts of 5, 2 or 1%. _ _ 

A previous study has shown that a deficiency of FA i^^ ^ ° 
companied by a low PA content in the liver (Wright and^\ e c , 
After the rats had received the diet of milk powder for o wee , 
at intervals thereafter, determinations of FA were made on i 
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of Boverai rats of each group. No variation •was found to occur in the 
hepatic level of FA after the fifth -week. The values given in table 2 
represent group averages obtained over the remaining period of feed- 
ing. Included also are reference data for storage of FA in the livers 
of stock animals, of rats receiving adequate highly purified diets, and 
of rats receiving highly purified diets containing sufficient SST to in- 
duce a deficiency of FA. The hepatic levels of FA were obtained in the 
latter group -when the animals had reached a plateau in gro'wth. 

TABLE S 


The “/olto octd** con<ent8 of ihe livers of rais receiving various dtets. 


TTPB OP DIET 

LEVEL OP 
secorwL- 
BULVAVniAlOl^ 

CONDITIOW 

OP 

ANIMALS 


'pouo Aom" ^ 

COJITENT 



% 



ho ./ bth . 


Stock 

0 

good 

9.7 

(8.4-12.0) 

(3) 

PuiifisNl (S'9) 

0 

good 

3.7 

(0.79-4.0) 

W 

ruiiSed (S-IO, S-23) 

2 

deficient 

0.40 

(0.13-0.73) 

(10) 

Purified (B-3I) 

5 

deficient 

0.30 

(0.20-0.35) 

(6) 

MUk powder (M*l) 

0 

good 

3.5 

(1.&-6.4) 

(8) 

Milk powder (M-2) 

1 

good 

2.9 

(1.2-5.3> 

W 

Milk powder (M-3) 

2 

good 

18 

(1.3- -2.9) 

W 

Milk powder (11*4) 

5 

good 

0.05 

(0.4&-1 6) 

(10) 

Milk powder 

10 

good (t) 

0-45 

(0.30-0.68) 

(W) 

Milk powder (M*6) 

20 

deficient 

0.28 

(0.17-0.44) 

(6) 


*The results given are in teraoe of the fresh weight of the Uver employed. Accompanying 
the average values presented are (1) the range in values obtained, and (2) the number of liver 
Bamples studied. 


A level of approximately 0.5 jig. (or less) of FA per gram of liver 
has been found to he associated with a cessation of growth and with 
other evidences of a deficiency of FA. The inclusion of 29!> SST in 
highly purified diets readily induced such low hepatic levels. In contrast, 
it 'was necessary to incorporate from 10 to 20% SST into a powdered 
milk diet in order to obtain such a correspondingly low level of FA hi 
the liver. • 

The effect on the fecal elimination of FA of feeding a diet of pow- 
dered milk, as compared with other diets, is eho'wn in table 3. The inelu- 
siou of large amounts of SST in the milk diets decreased the amount 
of fa eliminated daily in the feces. However, the incorporation of 
as much as 20% SST in the po-wdered milk diets did not decrease the 
fecal elimination to a value comparable to that produced by the inclu- 
sion of 2% SST in a highly purified diet. It appears from the data 
'!> table 3 that, while there is a relationship between the elimination 
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of FA in the feces and the occurrence of signs of deficiency, there is no 
critical level of FA elimination below which deficiency signs defniiiely 
will occur. 

TABLE 3 


The “folic acid’’ co^itents of feces of rats receiving various diets. 


TYPE OP DIET 

DEVEt. OF 
SUCCIKYLr 
StrtiFATHIAZOLE 

CONDITION 

OP 

ANIMAES 


“POLIO acid”! 


% 



(ip./rai/dau 

stock 

0 

good 

49 

(3^-74) (6) 

Purified (S-30) 

0 

good 

2.1 

(1.5-2.6) (2) 

Purified (S-23) 

2 

deficient 

0.51 

(0.43-0.60) (3) 

Xlilk powder (M-1) 

0 

good 

6.8 

(2.2-20.8) (7) 

Milk powder (M-4) 

5 

good 

1.4 

(0.79-2.6) (5) 

Milk powder (M-5) 

10 

good (7) 

2.0 

(1.0-3.6) (5) 

Milk powder (M-6) 

20 

deficient 

3.9 

(1.4-6.5) (2) 


^ Accompanying the average values presented are (1) the range in values obtained, and 
(2) the number of assays performed. 


Representative animals from the control and from each sulfonamide- 
fed group were autopsied at the conclusion of the experiment. The 
histological changes encountered were for the most part limited to 
lesions in the kidneys, ureters and bladder produced by the deposition 
of concretions of sulfonamide. Concretions were encountered in two 
of three animals examined in the 5% group (14 weeks of feeding), in all 
of three animals in the 10% group (14 weeks) and in five of six 
animals in the 20% group (8 weeks). In only one animal of six in the 
20% SST group was there encountered hyperplasia of the thyroid, as 
described by Daft et al. (’42), Mackenzie and Mackenzie (’43) and 
Astwood et al. (’43). Mild involutional changes of the thyroid were 
encountered in the three animals examined in the 10% group. In none 
of the animals were there observed any lesions of the myocaidium, 
vascular system or liver such as were described by Daft et al. „ 
At the conclusion of the experiments in which dried milk and 8 
were fed, the total and differential leucocyte counts of represen a ive 
animals were determined. The results are summarized in ta e • 
Accompanying these data are the results of similar determmaio . 
performed with normal stock animals. For bi’evity, only the percen 
of neutrophils in the differential count is given. Rats which ha( 
fed 2'0% SST in rations of powdered milk were found to have a 
initely lowered total leucocyte count and a decreased ^ 

circulating neutrophils. In agreement ^^h^ the previous 
growth and on hepatic storage, the animals given 10% SS ” 
Massed as “borderline” with reference to the possible exutenc 
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deficiency of FA. These animals were found to have a somewhat low- 
ered total count although the percentage of circulating neutrophils was 
normal. There was no evidence of blood dyscrasia in the animals in- 
gesting less than 10% SST in diets of powdered milk for as long as 
14 weeks. Occasional bacterial counts (Strawinski, Verwey and Mun- 
der, ’45) were made on the feces of rats fed the powdered milk diets. 
The fecal flora, with respect to number and kind of bacteria, was simi- 
lar to that of rats fed highly purified diets of comparable sulfonamide 
content. 

TABLE 4 


The total levcoc 2 /ie counts and percentages of neutrophils in the blood of rats 
recexving various diets. 


niTE 07 DIET 

T4EVBI.Or CONDITION 

BUCCINTIr or 

aunvATHiAiotin animals 

DintATroN or 
rEFOUfO 

TOT.AU COUNT * 

NXCTBOPItn-S * 


% 


uTfelt 

thoutand/emm. 

% 


Stock 

.0 

good 


13.0 


23.6 






(8.9-17.2) 

(10) 

(13.7-35.0) 

(1C) 

Milk powder 

0 

good 

14 

10.8 








(C.5-16.4) 

(4) 



Milk powder 

1 

good 

14 

11.5 








(7.C-15.5) 

(2) 



Milk povjder 

2 

good 

14 

14.7 







(8.5-21.0) 

(2) 



Milk powder 

5 

good 

14 

12.8 


15.3 





(4.6-21.7) 

(0) 

(10.5-23.0) 

(5) 

Milk powder 

10 

good (1) 

14 

6.3 


19.2 





(3.3-9.0) 

(0) 

(15.0-25.0) 

(6) 

Milk povfder 

20 

deficient 

8 

6.3 


9.G 






(3.2-8.9> 

(3) 

(5.0-18.5) 

(4) 


* Accompanying the aveiage values presented ate (1) the range in values obtained, and 
(2) the number of determinations performed. 


DISCUSSION 

summarized in the foregoing sections have supplied consider- 
able evidence that diets of powdered milk, although extraordinarily low 
iu Fa as usually determined microbiologically, have a marked capacity 
to protect the rat against the development of a deficiency of FA, as is 
produced hy small amounts of SST in highly purified diets. 

It has been demonstrated that critically low hepatic levels of FA 
could be produced hy adding large amounts of SST to diets of pow- 
dered milk. The fecal elimination of FA remained relatively high de- 
spite the lar^e amount of SST in the diet. This would indicate either 
that the utilization of FA may have heen impaired by the addition of the 
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drug to the diet or that increased intestinal sjmthesis of FA was not a 
primary factor in protecting the rat against FA deficiency produced by 
the drug. 

We have attempted to utilize various, techniques in vitro to supple- 
ment the conclusions derived from animal feeding experiments. Studies 
on rat liver, incubating in vitro, have indicated the existence in milk 
of significant amounts of “potential FA”; that is, a substance wHcb 
could he measured microbiologically after the action of liver enzymes 
(Wright and Welch, ’43). Since the “observed FA” content of rat liver 
may be modified by many factors (Wright, Skeggs and Welch, ’45) it is 
difficult to assign more than qualitative significance to the results of 
these incubation studies. The use of purified preparations of the enzyme, 
in rat liver capable of “activating” the non-microbiologically active 
“potential FA” is not subject to these limitations (Mims, Totter and 
Day, ’44) . Through the kind cooperation of Dr. Totter samples of the 
powdered mUk used in our diets have been assayed for FA following 
incubation with the partially purified enzyme. Dr. Totter has reported 
to us that samples of powdered milk contain 0.48 to 0,60 ng. of FA 
per gram after such digestion (while before digestion only 0.016 to 
0.021 pg. could be found). 

If a growing rat may be assumed to ingest 10 gm. of the diet of 
powdered milk per day^^, such consumption would supply at the most a 
dietary intake of only 0.2 pg. of microbiologically active FA. Although 
quantitative data for the dietary requirement of the rat for FA have 
not as yet appeared, the ease with which a deficiency of FA may be 
produced with purified diets containing comparable amounts of FA 
and only 0.5 to 2% of SST would indica-te that the daily requirement 
of FA exceeds 0.2 pg. Also, it has been shown (Welch and Wright, 4 j) 
that 5 to 6 pg. of FA per day, in conjunction with biotin, will cine the 
signs of deficiency of FA induced by the ingestion of highly puiifie 
diets containing 2% SST. Since a rat consuming approximately 10 
of the diet of powdered milk per day ingests 5-6 pg. of “potential , 

it seems justifiable to conclude that bovine milk contains a / 

occurring form of FA which serves in lieu of or as a source of 
the metabolism of the rat, hut which is not utUizable as such y 
lactic acid bacteina commonly employed in microbiological assay- 


Sim^IAET 

1. In order to produce the syndrome of “folic acid. 
fidency in the rat it is necessary to include much Jnrgei 
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of succinylsulfatliiazole (SST) in diets of powdered milk than in 
highly purified diets of comparable FA content. 

2. The deficiency resulting from the feeding of diets composed of 
powdered milk and large amounts (10 or 20%) of SST is characterized 
by a failure in growth, the attainment of low hepatic levels of FA, a 
low total leucocyte count, and a low percentage of circulating granu- 
locytes. 

3. .Large amounts of FA are eliminated in the feces of rats fed 
exclusively on powdered milk. This fecal elimination of FA is reduced 
by feeding SST, hut a syndrome of FA deficiency can exist in the pres- 
ence of a considerable fecal elimination of the vitamin. 

i. By the use of liver digestion techniques or by the use of a more 
highly purified enzyme capable of releasing FA from a non-microbiolo- 
gically active complex, it was possible to show that powdered milk 
contains significant amounts of “potential PA.” 

5.' It is concluded that the “potential FA” of millc, unavailable as 
such to microorganisms, is ntilizable by the rat. The existence of such 
“potential PA” offers an explanation for the apparent discrepancy’ 
between the PA content of milk powder found miorobiologically and 
that indicated by the results of growth experiments in rats. 
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The present study is one of a series directed toward discovering 
factors wMch control the mitotic and wound healing activity of the 
corneal epithelium (Buschke, Friedenwald and Fleischmann, '43; 
Priedenwald and Buschke, ’ita, ’44b). Since vitamin A deficiency 
gravely affects this tissue, we wore interested to find out whether and 
in what way the activities which we were studying were influenced by 
such deficiency. Presumably because of the general retardation of body 
growth, Rosenberg (’42), lias inferred that “Vitamin A can be re- 
garded as a stimulus to the building of new cells.’’ On the other hand, 
IVolbach and Bessey (’42) and Wolbaeb and Howe (’25, ’33) state that 
in vitamin A deficient tissues “the rate of growth is rapid as attested 
by numerous mitoses of the basal cells,” and they conclude that the 
growth activity of the epithelium is greatly augmented in vitamin A 
deficiency. 

- In view of this contradictory state of affairs, it would be desirable to 
obtain quantitative data on the “growth activity” of tissues in vitamin 
A deficiency. Attempts in this direction have heretofore been made 
mainly in regard to the healing time of larger wounds (Arey, ’36 rev.; 
Buschke, ’36 rev. ; Heinsius, ’37 ; de Eoetth, ’40). The methods employed 
In those studies, however, do not permit any differentiation between 
mitotic activity, non-mitotio cell movements, and — in at least some of 
the earlier studies — possible beneficial effects of vitamin A on sec- 
ondary infections. It is perhaps due to this complexity of experimental 
factors, that the results obtained in various laboratories were not in 
agreement. In the present paper we have used methods of study which 

'This work was supported in part by a grant from the John and Mary Markle Foundation. 
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make it possible to investigate the effects of the deficiency on mitotic 
activity and on cell movements in wound healing separately. 

In view of the normal variation of mitotic activity from animal to 
animal, the experiments were performed on a sufficiently large group 
to make possible valid statistical analyses of the results. Seventy-four 
i-ats were used in this study to estimate mitotic activity and post- 
traumatic cell movements, thirty-six vitamin A deficient and thirty- 
eight control rats. In addition, about 1 dozen animals kept on the A- 
deficient diets, developed severe corneal lesions typical of the vitamin 
A deficiency and were no longer amenable to a quantitative interpreta- 
tion on the two cell functions under investigation. These latter animals 
served as qualitative guides and controls for the time course in our 
feeding experiments. 


METHODS 

The feeding experiment. Five groups of 3-4 weeks old albino and 
hooded rats of between 25 and 50 gm. weight were put on the experi- 
mental diets. The feeding time extended over a period of from 5 to 9 
weeks, and the experiment was conducted during the months of Januarj- 
to July. 

The diet used in four of these five groups was identical with that 
described by Sullivan and Evans (’42) in tbeir “experiment!”.- In this 
diet tbe vitamin A supplement for the control animals is supplied in fish 
liver oil which contains vitamin D in addition to vitamin A. One ex- 
periment was carried out without this extra vitamin D through suppl}- 
ing the vitamin A supplement for the controls in the form of carotene in 
oil.® Since the results in this group were essentially the same as those 
in the four other groups, our final statistics include all five groups ^vlt i- 
out differentiation. The animals were kept in individual feeding cages 
with raised wire net bottoms. The rats were weighed once a wee 
The food intake of the deficient rats did not differ significantly rom 
that in the control groups except in the latest stages of the deficiency. 

The histological methods. The eyes were enucleated under ether 
anaesthesia, care being taken that the animals had not been exci e ov 
at least 2 hours preceding enucleation (Priedenwald and ’ 

’44b) . The eyes were fixed in formalin-alcohol, and flat prepara i 
of the corneas were made as previously described (Buschke, ' rie 
wald and Pleischmann, '43). 

’ The alpha-tocopherol used as vitamin E supplement vras kindly supplied b} 

Bahwar, N. J. 

’ SMA CO. 
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The methods of assay. The methods of assay of the number and rate 
of mitoses have been previously described (Buschke et al., ’43). The 
mitotic rate ivas determined by mitosis counts in rats ivho had been 
injected with 5 mg. colchicine per kilogram body weight 4 hours prior 
to enucleation. These counts as well as those with colchicine were made 
on flat preparations of the corneas. 

The method of assay for post-traumatic cell movements in the rat’s 
corneal epithelium has been described elsewhere (Friodenwald and 
Buschke, ’44a). In the present experiments, the eyes were removed for 
histological study 3 hours following the injury. 

REStlliTS 

The animals were sacrificed and enucleations were made when the 
deficient rats had stopped gaining or began losing weight. This varied 
from 5 to 9 weeks after institution of tlie experimental diets. At this 
time some of the animals in each series showed some other manifes- 
tations of the deficiency : Bloody exudate from the nose, blood stain of 
the tails, alopecia of the lids, extensive depigmentation of the incisor 
teeth, conjunctivitis, xerosis of the conjunctiva, and in some oases, 
beginning epithelial irregularities and slight opacification of the cornea. 
Animals which showed more severe changes of the corneas were not 
included in the quantitative study, kluch to our surprise, the results 
on mitotic activity which will be statistically evaluated below, did not 
bear out any quantitative parallelism between tbe presence and severity 
of the symptoms enumerated here and the mitotic activity in individual 
cases. Therefore, no useful purpose would be served here by giving de- 
tailed descriptions or individual “case histories” of the progress of 
the deficiency. There was, however, a statistically significant difference 
between the mitotic activity in tbe deficient animals on the one hand, 
and that of the control animals on the other hand. 

I. Mitosis counts 

Ilitosis counts in a meridional strip 0.11 mm. in width and crossing 
the whole cornea ranged from 2 to 142 with an average of 70, in twenty 
eyes of the deficient animals. In the control rats mitosis counts on 
twenty-seven eyes ranged from 75 to 206 with an average of lOG. The 
critical ratio * of the means of these two groups is 3.2, and the difference 
therefore can be considered as statistically significant. 

* Critical ratio = — m, 

y/'m, ’ + 
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The interpretation of this finding is, however, not directly apparent. 
In connection with the general arrest of growth the lengfh of the corneal 
strip was somewhat less in the deficient rats than in the controls. In no 
case did the ditference in corneal diameters exceed 20% and the average 
difference was less than this. It may he concluded, therefore, that the 
number of mitoses per square millimeter of tissue was significantly 
less in the deficient than in the control animals. If, however, it is desired 
to compute the mitosis rates not in terms of tissue area but in proportion 
to the total number of cells present a further correction has to be made. 
As wall be pointed out below the epithelial cells in the corneas of the 
deficient rats are often larger than those in the controls. In extreme 
cases the cells may be as much as twice as large in the deficient, conse- 
quently the number of cells is on the average less in the deficient than 
in the controls. Counts of the number of cells in the basal layer of the 
corneal epithelium were made on six deficient and six control eyes. These 
counts were made on the same meridional strips 0.11 mm. in vddth 
which had previously been used for mitosis counts. The specimens 
selected for the basal cell counts were chosen from those that showed 
the high, low, and medium numbers in the mitosis counts and were there- 
fore representative of the average and of the range of variation in 
mitosis counts for the deficient and for the control group respectively. 
In the six corneas of deficient animals the mitosis counts ranged from 
2 to 142 with an average of 71. The basal cell counts ranged from 5,076 
to 12,024 with an average of 9,231. In the sis corneas of control rats 
the mitosis counts ranged from 76 to 206 with an average of 116. The 
basal cell counts ranged from 10,968 to 13,194 witb an average of 12,1/0. 
Thus there were approximately 25% fewer cells in the basal layer pei 
strip in the deficient tlian in the controls. Consequently the numbei o 
mitosis per 1000 basal cells is not significantly reduced in the defieiea 
animals, though the number of mitoses per square millimeter is sig- 
nificantly reduced. 


11. Mitotic rate 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, the absolute number of 
present in a certain area or per thousand basal cells, does not 
a complete answer as to the mitotic activity of the tissue. A re a ive 
lo'W number of mitoses may be found either witb a 
onset (mitotic rate) or witb an increased speed of the mi o m c 
The mitotic rate can, however, he gauged with colchicine n m 
to an accumulation in metaphase of all mitoses which have en er 
mitotic cycle during a given period of time (Buschke, Friecenna , 
Fleischmann, ’43). 
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Counts -were made -witti our method 4 hours after an intramuscular 
injection of colchicine, on the comeal mitoses in thirty deficient and 
thirty-six control animals. In the deficient group the counts varied from 
50 to 344 with an average of 155. In the control rats figures of between 
148 and 890 were found with an average of 335. The critical ratio of the 
means of these two series of data is 7, and the difference, therefore, can 
he considered as certainly significant, in spite of the wide scattering 
of the extreme values. These figures refer to the mitosis rates per 
square millimeter. If correction is made for the fact that the number of 
basal cells is less in the deficient animals the mitosis rate per 1000 basal 
cells is found to he approximately 30% less in the deficient than in the 
controls. Allowing for the standard deviations in the basal cell counts 
this figure is still statistically significant. 

Thus a decrease of the overall mitotic rate of about 30% is found in 
the vitamin A deficient animals, or — neglecting the duration of the 
mitotic cycle itself — a prolongation of the intermitotic rest period by 
approximately 40%. 

III. Speed of mitotic cycle 

The mitotic rate per 1000 basal cells as estimated from the colchicine 
experiments was reduced in the deficient rats by 30%, but the number 
of mitoses computed on the same basis found in the counts without 
colchicine vras not significantly reduced. The significance of this can be 
seen as follows. If the duration of the mitotic cycle were normal, the 
mitosis counts without colchioine should show the same percent decrease 
as in the counts with colchicine. On the other hand, if the mitotic cycle 
were slowed down in the same proportion as is the rate of entrance into 
mitosis, then the mitosis counts without colchicine should show no dif- 
ference in the deficient rats as compared with the controls. It is evident 
from this that the mitotic cycle is somewhat slowed down in vitamin A 
deficiency in approximately the same degree as is the rate of onset of 
mitosis. 

IV. Individual mitotic phases 

More detailed information about the speed of the individual phases 
of the mitotic cycle may he obtained by determining the phase distribn- 
iion (Buschke, Friedenwald, and Fleischmann, ’43). 

The individual phases of mitosis (prophase, metaphase, anaphase, 
telophase, reconstruction phase) per hundred mitoses were determined 
m fourteen corneas of A-deficient rats and in seventeen corneas of con- 
trol rats. No significant difference between these two groups was found 
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in respect to the phase distribution. It can be concluded that the slowing 
of the mitotic cycle described in the previous section extends uniformly 
over the whole mitotic cycle and does not affect any phase predomi- 
nantly, once mitosis has gotten.under way. The effect is thus fundament- 
ally different from the action of colchicine which arrests mitosis in 
metaphase. 

V. Attempts at restitution from mitosis inhibition 

For methodical reasons, it is difficult to test for the reversibility of 
the mitosis inhibition in vitamin A deficiency : As has been shown in 
section 1 and II, the inhibitory effect need not be manifest in any indi- 
vidual case, although statistically the phenomenon can be shown to exist. 
However, in one case where the number of mitoses in an ordinary count 
was down to 2 in one eye and where also some qualitative histological 
changes (see below’', section VI) were found, vitamin A was supple- 
mented; 9 days later the number of mitoses was counted in the second 
eye and found to be 110. ' 

Similar experiments cannot be carried 'out in regard to the mitotic 
rate, as tested with colchicine, because the dose of this drug used in 
these experiments is fatal in the majority of animals after 12-24; hours. 

We have attempted also to test the effect of supravital application of 
vitamin A on the mitotic rate followdng enucleation of the eyes of A- 
deficient colchicine injected animals. The results are not conclusive. 

VI. Post-traumatic cell movements 

Followdng superficial epithelial injuries, the cells of the corneal epi- 
thelium undergo characteristic changes in shape, orientation an 
position which may easily be seen on stained flat preparations (Frieden- 
wald et ah, ’Ala) . These cell movements lead to the covering of sma 
defects of about 30 microns diameter within a period of about 3 hours 

without the participation of mitosis. _ , 

Small epithelial injuries (needle pricks) were produced in the cornea 
epithelium of twelve eyes of A-deficient rats and in eleven eyes o con ro 
rats. Three hours later the eyes were enucleated and fixed 
logical study. Only one of these twelve showed a significant ^ , 

of the epithelial cell movement. Several of the other eyes w nc 
to show any inhibition of the wound healing cell movemen s, i 
some qualitative signs of A deficiency in the corneal epit e um. 
the control eyes showmd normal post-traumatic cell movemen s. 
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Vll. Histologic observations 

In view of the excellent descriptions of the liisfoijafliologT of A- 
dcficieucj' in the cornea CWolbach et al. ’25, ’33, ’42; Goldblatt and 
Benischek, ’27), it will be sufficient here to describe briefly merely one 
feature wbicb is particularly apparent in stained fiat ])i-ei)ai'ations. A 
peculiar feature in some flat preparations of A-dcficiont corneas is the 
enlargement of the horizontal diameter of the basal layer of cells and of 
flieir nuclei to as much as twice their normal size (fig. 1). As noted 
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sections were made of several eyes wliicli showed an average or an ex- 
treme liorizontal enlargement of the cells and these were compared 
with corresponding samples from among the controls. The vertical 
diameter of the cells of the basal layer of epithelium was found to be 
about 10% less in A-deficient rats than in the control rats; since the 
iiorizontal diameters were on an average about 15% larger in the A- 
deficient group, the cell volume of the basal epithelial layer is somewhat 
larger in this group as compared with the control gvoup. The decreased 
rate of mitosis cannot, therefore, be attributed to a failure of the growth 
of tile individual cells. Some of the large cells are markedly elongated. 

DISCUSSIOK 

Our experiments .show that thei’C is a profound, though variable in- 
hibition of mitotic activity in the corneal epithelium of vitamin A de- 
ficiont rata. 'Whether the variations in the inhibition represent cyclic 
variations in the individual rat or variations from rat to rat we cannot 
say. "What is jierhaps significant is tliat the severity of the inhibition 
was not found to be correlated Mntli the severity of other grosser 
.symptoms of vitamin A dcfieioncy. As to the mechanism of the inhibition, 
no po.sitive conclusions can be drawn at the present time. It may be 
pointed out, however, that among a large number of experimental 
inl]i])itor.s of mitosis wliicli we have so far studied, only two others 
resemble vitamin A deficiency in inducing a simultaneous decline in 
the rate of entrance into mitosis, and in the rate of progress through 
tlie mitotic cycle. These two other inhibitors are barbiturates and the 
effect of removing the sujierior cervical sympathetic ganglion (Frieden- 
wald et al. ’44b). No suggestions can be made as to a common denomin- 
ator among these three very dissimilar experimental conditions. 

The recent literature contains a number of reports (Tansley, > 
Johnson ’ 39 , ’ 43 ; Hale ' 33 , ’35) on the production of a variety ot 
developmental anomalies in vitamin A deficient embryos and young 
animals. In view of our findings, it would seem possible that 
anomalies may result from deficient mitotic activity in certain 

In contrast to the marked inhibition of mitosis produced by m 
A deficiency in the corneal epithelium, we have failed to find any ^ 
reduction of those non-mitotic cell movements which aie 
in the healing of small wounds of the corneal epithelium. T us con 
perhaps accounts for some of the disagreements among jjj 

vestigators in respect to the influence of vitamin A deficiency on o 
and repair. 
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SUMitARY 

1. Tile mitotic activity and the cell movements in wound iiealing 
Lave been examined in the corneal epithelium of vitamin A deficient rats. 

2. The overall mitotic rate per 1000 basal cells was found to he 
reduced by about 30% in vitamin A deficiency. 

3. The speed of the mitotic cycle was likewise found to be similarly 
reduced. 

4. The epithelial cells in some vitamin A deficient animals were found 
to ho considerablj'- enlarged in their horizontal diameters. Consequently 
tbe inhibition of mitosis cannot be attributed to a failure in the growth of 
the individual cells. 

5. The post-traumatic cell movements in the healing of small wounds 
111 the corneal epithelium were not found to be significantly delayed. 
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In tlie rooent paper of Boiitw’ell, Goyer, Elvehjetn, anti Hart (’43), it 
was reported that growth was as satisfactory wlien various oleomar- 
garines were incorporated in the diet as when butter was employed 
where the main carbohydrates were glucose, sucrose, dextrin, starch oi 
a mixture of them. These authors state, however, that a final answer 
can only be obtained if similar results can be demonstrated on experi- 
ments in which growth to maturity and reproduction are studied. The 
present experiments which have been continued over 44 years would 
seem to offer such proof. 

Sherman and Gamphell (’37) point out that diets which are nutri- 
tionally adequate may not, however, be optimum. An example of sue i 
an adequate diet is afforded by their diet A which had supported grow 
and reproduction for forty generations according to their last report, at 
which time the animals were still thriving. VTien the whole milk pow- 
der in this diet was increased from one-sixth (diet A) to one-third (diet 
B), a marked improvement in a number of biometric measuremen s 
which are generallv regarded as indices of the nutritive value of a diet 
resulted (Sherman and Campbell, ’24). Thus, the rats were larger at 
weaning, they grew at a faster rate and were larger at all ages, the dura- 
tion during which reproduction was possible in the females was practi- 
cally doubled, and an increased number of rats was reared. Also, a larger 


■Th« wa. eameJ o„t andev a research grant from The Bert Poode, I”'; “f "- 
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proportion of the rats were born and successfully raised through wean- 
ing on diet B than’ on diet A, the total failures being reduced from 48 
to 19%. In a later study, it was also found that the span of life was 
prolonged by a statistically significant period in those rats which re- 
ceived diet B (Sherman and Campbell, ’29-’30). These authors have 
concluded more recently (Sherman and Campbell, ’37) that the superior 
nutritive value of diet B is to he ascribed to the increased content of 
calcium, \dtamiu A and riboflavin that it contains. The action of these 
factors is independent. Butterfat, for example, actually slows down 
the rate of growth, Iroth of males and females, although its addition 
results in an extension of adult vitality and an increase in the life span 
with eventually a higher body weight being reached. However,, the agfe 
at Avhich females bore their first young was not decreased by tbe addi- 
tion of butterfat to diet A. 

The present experiments vvere designed to determine whether the 
superiority of diet B is to he ascribed to the butterfat itself or merely 
to the fact that this component in the diet is the vehicle whereby an 
adequate quantity of vitamin A is assured. Earlier results from this 
laboratory (Deuel et al., ’44 a, ’45) have indicated that butterfat per se 
is not required for the growth of rats but that just as satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained when it is replaced by corn, cottonseed, olive, peanut 
or soybean oil, or a margarine on a diet in which adequate amounts of 
tbe fat-sohxble vitamins are supplied, It was also found that diets con- 
taining the above fats vvere equally satisfactory for pregnancy and lac- 
tation in the rat (Deuel et al., ’44 b). Hoxvever, these studies were made 
on only one generation ; in the present study it was desired to determine 
whether a diet as Sherman outlines -will prove adequate over a number 
of generations when the butterfat is replaced by a vegetable fat 
which are added sufficient amounts of the fat-soluble vitamins. The a 
chosen was from a commercial vegetable fat margarine purchase on 
the open market which is fortified with vitamin A.^ Adequate quan i 
ties of vitamins D and E xvere present in the fat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The diet employed was similar to diet B used by Sherman 
hell except that a margarine fat was employed in place of u ^r 
Its composition is given in table 1. 

- The margarine used for the first t^yo generations had a declared vitamin A pc I ^ 
less than 7500 l.U. per pound and that subsequently^ employed sot less than 
pound. On the basis of bionssay determin.ntions made in our laborn ory, Tve 
earlier samples of this margarine contained approximately 12,000 . • per P 

sequent ones used for the last eight generations contained approximately I , 
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In addition to this diet, each rat received 5 gm. of lean meat and of 
< lettnce once weekly after weaning. Campbell and Sherman ( ’38) have 
tound that the feeding of fresh meat and green beans three times weekly 
to rats fed their diet B to some extent further improved the diet. 

Twenty-one day weanling rats from our stock colony were started on 
the modified Sherman-Camphell diet in April, 1940. These are listed in 
the figures as generation 1. They were bred when they reached 3 months 
of age through the fifth generation after which they were mated when 
4 months old. The group listed as first litter rats were the descendeuts 
of the original group through the first litters. The average age of the 
females when their litters were boim was between approximately 110 


TABLE 1 

Ihft 57 — 'SfodifieU Sherman Diet, 


JKOMDItNTg 


COMMENT 

Bkimmcd milk power 

% 

23.76 

Cliallengc brand. Contained ap- 
proximately 1.10% of lipid. 

ilaigarititj fat 

9.24 

This proportion of added mar- 
garine fat gives the fat con- 
tent equivalent to that which 
would be present if 33% of 
wholo milk powder (contain- 
ing 28% int) were used. 

Ground wliole wheat 

66.00 

The wheat was ground ns 
needed, using a Hobart mill. 

Bodhm chloride 

1.0 



and 120 days through the fifth generation, and 150 days in the later 
generations. The series marked “second litter rats” were continued 
through the second litter of the second litters of each generation. The 
rats were bred at the same age as the first litter series and then rehred 
1 week after the weaning of their first litters. In all oases the young rats 
were weaned at 21 days. In general, from each litter one male and two 
female rats which weighed the most at weaning were used for the 
growth experiments. The average age of the females when the second 
litters were horn was between 171 and 190 days for the second to fifth 
generation and from 200 to 215 days in the generations following. 

The experiments on stock rats were carried out during the winter of 
1943-44 simultaneously ivith the ninth and tenth generations of the first 
Wter rats, which received diet 57. All rats were originally from the 
same strain. 
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BESULTS 


Figures 1 and 2 show the average weights of the various groups of 
male and female rats, respectively, at 21, 30, 60 and, in some cases, 90 
and 120 days of age, as well as comparative values for stock rats main- 
tained on our stock diet (diet 2)® as well as the values obtained by Sber- 
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FIGURE I 

Pig. 1 Tlic body weight of male rats at 21 days (to top of of cross- 

(to top of solid block), at 60 days (to top of stippled ® following letters designate 

hatched area), and at 120 days (to top of upper blank space). The ^ 

the groups: A -Donaldson ( >24) ; B- stock rats, Umversi^- of 

Sherman and Campbell (’24) on diet B; D present tests wi indicate successive 

tests with second litter rats. Figures in lower blank spaces m D and E md.ca 

generations. 24 ). 

man and Campbell (’24) and the standaid values ‘ females in 

The averages are in most cases for eight jjjeans of 

each group except in the stock rats for whic . ^ average rats 
twenty-three males and twenty-three females which weie 
picked from twenty-three successive litters.^ 

“The stock diet (diet 2) had the X’^’is'c; alfalfa leaf 

corn, 45.0; whole wheat flour, 28.5; powdered skimmed milk 1 ^ p (6 

Leer’s y-enst (Anheuser-Busch, " 

parts cottonseed oil and ^ ’.’^l^nd NaCl (commercial), 0.5. 

^ 1; S S ESth^. « who determined these values. 
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A summary of tlie data olitained from the breeding trials and perti- 
nent results ■with respect to the litters are included in table 2. 
body weighx 

GRATIS 


FIGURf n 

riff. 2 Tile body woiglit of female rats at 21 days (to top of loiver blank epaco)» at 30 
days (to top of solid block), at 60 days (to top of stippled area), at 00 days (to top of cross- 
latched area), and at 120 days (to top of upper blank space). The following letters designate 
the groups; A— Donaldson (’24); B — stock rats. University of Southern California; C — 
Sherman and Campbell (’24) on diet B; D— present tests with first litter rats; E — present 
tests n-ith second litter rats. Pigures in lower blank spaces in D and E indicate euccessive 
gmiations. 



DISCUSSION 

The results of the present experiments strongly support the vieiv of 
Sherman and Campbell that diets satisfactory for groivth and repro- 
duction may not be optimal. Our stock diet (diet 2), -which has been 
bscd successfully for 12 years with many generations in our stock 
colony, gives a rate of growth distinctly inferior to that obtained with 
the modified Sherman diet B (our diet 57) whore the butterfat was re- 
placed by a margarine fat enriched with vitamin A. The weight of 
®ale rats at 90 days of age on our stock diet averaged 205 gm. while 
the iveights of the tenth generation of first litter rats on diet 57 had a 
fflenn average weight of 330 gm.; with the second litter rats on diet 57, 
Ihe average value for the ninth generation was 267.5 gm. The growth 
also exceeds that obtained with rats of the Osborne and Mendel strain 
ay Sherman and Oamphell (’24) for males on their diet B (210.4 gm.) 
ns well as the values of Donaldson (’24) in which the average weight is 



^ TABLE 2 

Summary of ^ata obtained from breeding trials with successive generations of rats raised on diet 57 (a modified Sherman Viet B). 
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W48 gm. However, they fall far short of the maximum growth rate 
attainable in the Osborne and Mendel rats as reported by Anderson 
and Smith (’32). Similar variations in the weights of the female rats 
were observed, the 90-day averages being as follows : stock diet 2, 157 
gm.; diet 57, tenth generation of first litter rats, 216 gin., and ninth 
generation of second litter rats, 182 gm. For comparison, the figures 
obtained by Sherman and Campbell for rats on diet B were 162.8 gm., 
and the values of Donaldson were 148 gm. However, because of differ- 
ences in rate of growth not only of different strains of rats but also of 
different stock colonies of the same strain, it is not possible to make 
quantitative comparisons between different laboratories. Nevertheless, 
it would appear that our diet 07 is superior to our stock diet 2 to about 
the same extent that diet B excelled diet A in the Sherman-Campbell 
tests. 

The number of females failing to give birth to young was 11% in the 
iir.st litter group and 9% in the second litter rats. If one includes in 
this calculation the females whose litters -were destroyed before 3 days, 
the figures become 16 and 11%, respectively, values comparing favor- 
ably with the 19% reported by Sherman and Campbell for their diet B 
in contrast to their value of 48% for diet A. 

The results show a somewhat downward trend with respect to the 
weight at 21 days and the growth rate through the fourth generation 
and the marked improvement that followed, so that tlie results for the 
tenth generation of first litter rats and for the ninth generation of the 
second litter rats are the best of any group. The. preliminary slump 
may have been due to the use of the commercial whole wheat flour which 
was later replaced by ground whole wheat prepared in our laboratory 
as needed. 

It would also appear that the rate of growth is better in first litter 
rats than in the second litter although the 3-day and 21-day values are 
identical in the last litters reported in table 2. There also would seem 
lo be a progressive improvement in weight of the first litter rats in the 
later generations. This may, in part, be traceable to selection of the 
more vigorous stock for breeding rather than as a result of diet. How- 
ever, the growth studies in each generation were carried out on animals 
from all litters ; in the later generations all of these were bred. 

These results an.swer in the affirmative the question raised by Bout- 
"■ell et al. ( ’43) as to the adequacy of a vegetable fat for continued 
growth and reproduction over a number of generations. Thus, a diet 
which contained no more butterfat than that present in skimmed milk 
powder to which was added as the main fat a vegetable margarine in 
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the proportion of fat found in whole milk powder,, and which was sup- 
plemented once weekly with 5 gm. each of lean beef and lettuce, effec- 
tively supported growth and reproduction over ten generations! 


SUMMARY 

Experiments are reported on reproduction and growdh rate of tea 
generations in which the lineage is through the first litter and of eight 
generations in which the lineage is through the second litters where 
the diets have been a modification of the Sherman diet B in which 
butterfat has been replaced bj^ vitamin A-fortified margarine fat. The 
growth rate considerably exceeded that obtained ivith animals on our 
stock diet and progressively improved ivith the later generations. Some- 
what faster growth was obtained with the first litter rats than with 
those in the second litter group. It is concluded that a vegetable fat 
such as that contained in a margarine can serve adequately in place of 
butterfat for growth and reproduction on a diet othenvise nutritionally 
satisfactory. 
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A nutrition program cannot be properly planned in any country until 
data on the composition of its foods are at hand. On the basis of these 
data one may select foods which will integrate to form a nutritionally 
balanced menu at the lowest cost. 

In preparing for a school lunch demonstration in Mexico City, it was 
first necessary to undertake the analysis of the major foods of Mexico 
because the few analyses that had been reported by Gavarre ( ’40), Gon- 
zalez (’42), Alvarez (’42) and Zozaya and Alvavedo (’43) were incom- 
plete.^ The compilation of data by Axtmayer and Cook ( ’42) indicates 
that little is known of the composition, especially the vitamin content, 
of Latin American foods. 

In the present study 112 samples of food from Mexico were analyzed 
for carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, calcium, phos- 
phoruB, iron, nitrogen, ash and total solids content. To our knowledge 
many of these foods were analyzed for the first time. The seed and 
legume samples were harvested in 1942 and 1943, while most of the re- 
maining samples were grown during the first half of 1944. 

EXPEBIMENTAB 

.1. Method of sampling and shipping 

The frnit and vegetable samples were purchased in the public markets, 
nsually in Mexico City, packed in waxed cartons, imbedded in carbon 

j in^estiaation was mafle possible thronrh the financial support of the Kellogg Poun- 
i ana BodsetcUer Ponnaation and was conaucted by tho Massachusetts Institute of 

tttaology and the Institute of Nutrition of Merico under the sponsorship of the Vaa 
Sanitary Bureau, 

*17.^ lustitute of Nutrition of Mexico. 

^^fisacbtisetta Institute of Tccbnology, Cambridge. 

« International Health Division, Hoclicfcller Foundation, Mexico City. 
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dioxide ice and while frozen shipped by air express to Boston, Pre- 
liminary tests by Lockhart et al. ( ’44r) had shown no measurable vita- 
min losses during 4 days’ storage under these conditions. All samples 
arrived within 3, and usually 2 days and were held in a carbon dioxide 
ice refrigerator until analyzed. The seed and legmne samples were 
shipped by parcel post in cardboard or wooden cartons, and were stored 
in glass jars at room temperature until analyzed. 

A portion of each sample was boiled in metaphospboric acid, 
macerated in a Waring Blendor, and analyzed immediately for ascorbic 
acid content. The remainder of each sample was macerated without 
pre-treatment, returned to the carton, and refrozen. Portions of this 
frozen sample were taken as required, but all vitamin analyses on a 
sample were made during the same, day.- 


2. Methods of analysis 

The A.O.A.C. (’40) spectrophotometric method was, used to deter- 
mine the carotene content of all samples except the dry c ^ 
which the chromatographic procedure of Moore ( ’40) \ 

mine was measured according to Moyer and Tressler ( ), ° 

according to Andrews (’43), niacin according to the ; • » 

copeia (’«) and ascorbic acid by the nocbbe,|, Meta* tad 
(’43) modification of the method by Bessey and King ( )• , 

ash, nitrogen, calcium and mangpnese content wmre , g 1 ^ 1 ^ 

tag to the A,b,A,C, (-40), pbospboras accorcUng to Me aad Snbta 
Kow ( ’25) and iron according to Koenig and Johnson t j. ^ 

The results of these analyses are presented in a es o^axiish 
foods have been arranged alphabetically accor ing ° 
name. The English translation is given whenever y s jn , 
data are presented on the “wet basis”, m ® rpjje composi- 

ceived, because they should be more useful in this for . 
tion on the “dry basis” may easily be calculated. 


DISCUSSION 

The analyses of some of these foods do not alwaj ® jgg ^ere 

IS reports in the scientific literature. _ o^o condition, 

irefully taken, and all shipments previous to collection; 

le food may have been amounts of a vege- 

Jso, the difficulties inherent in sampling ^ froo 

tale or froit are great. That ^'^-rln^ thTdate “ 

evetal areas before one can be satisfied 
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indicated by tbe results on six separate samples of malva (table 1). The 
considerable variation in tbe content of certain nutrients indicates that 
differences in botanical strain, in soil and in climate may affect tbe 
nutrient value of foods. 

Pood'data are no more accurate than tbe methods of analysis used 
to obtain them. ^Vbile tbe most acceptable chemical and physical 
methods ivere used in this investigation, there was some inaccuracy 
due to interference by chemical substances present in plant tissue. This 
interference may be especially misleading when a species of plant is 
analyzed for the first time. 


1. Protein 

No attempt has been made to calculate the protein content from the 
nitrogen values because the correct conversion factor is not yet known 
for many of these foods. 

If the usual factor (N X 6.25) were to be employed, at least ten of 
the foods contained over 22% protein. The foods richest in nitrogen 
content (expressed as gm./lOO gm.) were; charales 9.9, parota 5.9, 
India squash seed 5.2, Castilla squash seed 5.0, peanut 4.4, guaje seed 
4.2, sesame seeds 3.9, piiion 3.6, lentil 3.6, lima bean 3.6, palacio bean 
3.6 and bayo gordo bean 3.6. Undoubtedly, the quality of the proteins 
of these foods differs. However, most are legumes, and legume proteins 
are generally superior to cereal proteins. 

2. Calcium 

A number of these foods were rich in calcium content, the most im- 
portant (in mg./lOO gm.) were: charales 4160, sesame seed 417, guaje 
seed 322, epazote 260, malva 257, bayo gordo bean 204, chipotle chile 
195, leek 190, tuna roja 181, cocona bean 180, black bean 160, palacio 
bean 159, small alubia bean 157, hediondilla 155 and morita chili 153. 
The calcium in these foods may not be equally available. Charales were 
high in calcium primarily because of the skeletal tissue content. The 
aausually high quantity of calcium in malva deserves attention for, un- 
fha many foods in this group, it is relatively easy for one to consume 
W gm. as a daily portion. 


3. Phosphorus 

The fourteen foods richest in phosphorus content (in mg./lOO gm.) 
charales 2640, Castilla squash seed 834, India squash seed 655, 
P«i6n 588, sesame seed 566, parota 544, lima bean 439, guaje seed 411, 
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Yuccrv flower Yuca, flor do Yucca akifolio, L. Hidalgo 

Carrot Zanaboria Daucue carota L. I>. F. 

‘Ground ^Yith inoisturo added- Samplo used for all analyses except ascorbic acid. 
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TABLE 4 

Composition of chilis and chili seed (Semilla) and misccllancovs foods. 
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small alnbia bean 406, chick pea 401, palacio bean 369, black bean 363, 
large alnbia bean 362 and cocona bean 351. 

4. Calcium: pliosplions ratio 

Nutritionally, foods rich in phosphorus content may be undesirable, 
especially for populations like the Mexican, whose intake of calcium 
and vitamin D may be limited. It is generally agreed that a calci- 
um; phosphorus ratio of approximately 1:1 is best in the human 
dietary. The calcium ; phosphorus ratios of those foods rich in either 
of these minerals were as follows : epazote 6.7, malva 4.7, charales 1.58, 
morita chili 0.97, guaje seed 0.78, sesame seed 0.74, bayo gordo bean 
0.70, chipotle chili 0.69, cocona beans 0.46, black bean 0.44, palacio bean 
0.43, small alubia bean 0.39. The Ca : P ratio of large alnbia beans, 
chick pea, lima bean, India squash seed, Castilla squash seed, parota 
and pifion were each 0.30, or below. Thus it is evident that epazote, 
malva and charales are foods which may be especially useful for calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism. 

5. Iron 

The foods highest in iron content (in mg./lOO gm.) were ; charales 23, 
calabaoitas 16, guaje seed 15, qnesa de tuna 13, mulato chili 13, endivia 
13, cocona bean 12, malva 11, Castilla squash seed 11, hediondiUa 9, 
India squash seed 9, wheat 9 and chick peas 9. There are few foods 
in the American dietary as rich as these in iron content. The nutri- 
tional availability of the iron in Mexican foods has not yet been de- 
termined. 

. 6. Carotene 

The carotene content of the samples of dry chili ranged between 5 and 
57 mg. (equivalent to 8200 and 95000 1.U. of vitamin A) per 100 gm. Only 
S gm. of pasiila chili would be needed to supply the entire daily allow- 
ance advised by the Pood and Nutrition Board ( ’43) for an adult man. 
It is evident that chUi can be an important source of provitamin A in 
the Jlexican dietary. Other foods rich in carotene (expressed as mg./lOO 
gro-) were: tejocote 6, carrot 5, endivia 5, quelites 5, parsley 5, lengua 
de vaca 5, chard 4, cilantro 4, spinach 4, malva 4, coriander 4, turnip 
flower 4 and jitomate 4. All of these contain at least 7000 I.U. of vita- 
min A per 100 gm., assuming a direct conversion factor for carotene. 

7. Thiamine 

The foods richest in thiamine content (in mg./lOO gm.) were : parota 
2.7, chili seed 1.3 to 2.6, guaje seed 1.4, sesame seed 1.4, pifion 1.1, pea- 
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Hut 1.0, cocona bean 1.0, lima bean 0.9 and alverjon 0.9. The bigb con- 
tent of thiamine in parota is notable. 

8. Riboflavin 

None of these foods was rich in riboflavin content. Dry chili con- 
tained 0.4 to 1.4 mg. per 100 gm. but a day's portion of chili can hardly 
be considered a significant source. The other foods highest in this vita- 
min (in mg./lOO gm.) were: gusanos 0.4, parsley 0.4, lima bean 0.3, 
spinach 0.3, hediondilla 0.3, pinon 0.2, India squash' seed 0;2, xoeonostle 
0.2, sesame seed 0.2, bayo gordo bean 0.2, black bean 0.2, quesa de tuna 
0.2, guaje seed 0.2, alubia bean 0.2, malva 0.2, and chard 0.2. 

9. Niacin 

Though some chilis contained much niacin, peanuts were the most 
important source of this vitamin. The foods richest in niacin (as mg./lOO 
gm.) were: dry chili 3.5 to 15.4, peanuts 14.4, charales 6,0, pinon 5.3, se- 
same seed 5.0, guaje seed 4.0, wheat 3.7, India squash seed 3.3, gusanos 
2.4, rice 2.4, Castilla squash seed 2,3, green peas 2.3, alverjon 2.3, lima 
bean 2.3, mamey 2.1, large alubia 2.1 and custard apple 2.0. 

10. Ascorbic acid 

Several foods were exceptionally rich in this vitamin. The contents 
(mg./lOO gm.) found were: black sapote 192, orange 182, mulato chili 
(green) 175, manila mango 171, cauliflower 154, turnip leaves 147, ancho 
chili 143, guajillo chili 135, tangerine 112, mulato chili 111, guava 89, 
quesa de tuna 88, spinach 82, tomato 76, quehtes 68, green peas , 
papaya 65, maguey flower 59, lima 51, plums 46 and malva 45. 


11. Manganese 

During the investigation, it was noticed that the ash of cilantro was 
unusually green in color ; later it was 'proven to be due to an 
high manganese content (12.9 mg. %). In Sherman's tables ( h 
American food reported with the highest manganese conten is oa 
with only 4.9 mg. per 100 gm. 


12. General considerations 

The value of a food in supplying the needs of a population ^ 
measured by the nutrient content in a daily serving ra e 
content per 100 gm. Thus, although chili is rich in ascorbic acid, a 6 
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amount cannot be eaten daily. On the other hand, cereals which are 
relatively low in nutrient content become important sources because 
of the large quantities consumed. 

Some exceptional foods have been revealed by these analyses. Malva 
is an uncultivated plant that grows abundantly on the Mexican plateau. 
It is cooked in much the same manner as spinach which it resembles in 
taste, though malva is more fibrous. It is interesting that an ordinary 
portion (100 gm.) of malva contains approximately 40% of the calcium, 
90% of the iron, 140% of the vitamin A (as carotene) and 60% of the 
ascorbic acid allowances for an adult man proposed by the National 
Research Council, The variations of the analyses of the several sam- 
ples of malva indicate that more nutritive strains can be expected 
through breeding and cultivation. 

Charal is an inexpensive air-dried fresh water fish, usually 3 cm. to 6 
cm. in length, the entire carcass of which is customarily eaten. Charales 
are especially rich in protein and calcium for a 30-gm. portion supplies 
approximately 27% of the protein and 155% of the calcium allowances 
of adult man. 

Qnesa de tuna is prepared from the fruit of the prickly pear cactus 
and resembles cheese in texture. Its nutritive value lies especially in 
its iron and ascorbic acid content. Gusanos are grubs gathered from 
the roots of the maguey cactus and served as a fried delicacy. They 
are low in nutritive value. 

Pulque is a beverage prepared by the fermentation of the juice of the 
maguey cactus. In arid areas of the Mexican plateau, it is consumed in 
liberal amounts, partly to supply water. It is an inexpensive sour 
drink which in daily portions of 500 ml. furnishes significant quanti- 
ties of minerals and vitamins, especially ascorbic acid. The ascorbic 
acid analysis has been confirmed by bioassay using guinea pigs. 

The results indicate that sesame seed is a food rich in calcium, iron, 
thiamine, and niacin; guaje seed is rich in calcium, iron, carotene and 
thiamine; charales in protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A and niacin; 
parota in protein, thiamine and niacin ; peanuts in protein and niacin ; 
and calabaza seed in protein, iron and niacin. In the quantities con- 
sumed, pnlqne is a good source of thiamine and ascorbic acid. Piudn 
contains an abundance of protein and niacin, and many of the beans 
are rich in protein, iron, calcium and niacin. 

The exceptional amounts of calcium, iron, carotene, thiamine and 
protein found in these Mexican foods suggest that it may be possible 
to nourish the Mexican people without the use of dairy and meat 
products. These results indicate that the food pattern of Mexico is 
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quite different from that of the United States. Thus it would be inad- 
visable to base the Sfexican nutrition program upon that of the United 
States. Instead, this program should be developed upon the nutrient 
composition of Mexican foods. Finally, the data of this analysis of more 
than 100 foods indicate that the Mexican dietary may be more adequate 
in ascorbic acid, phosphorus, calcium and thiamine than in riboflavin, 
niacin and quality-protein. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. The I’esults of the analysis of 112 samples of Mexican foods for 
carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, nitrogen, ash and total solids content are presented. 

2. Malva, sesame seed, charales, epazote, parota, peanut, guaje seed 
and calabaza seed were found to be especially nutritious foods. Many 
Mexican foods are richer in specific nutrients than foods in the United 
States. 

3. The kinds and nutritional qualities of the foods of Mexico are so 
different from those of the United States that the nutrition program 
in Mexico should be based upon the nutrient content of Mexican foods. 

4. It is probable that the Jlexican diet is more adequate in ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, phosphorus, and calcium content than in riboflavin, 
niacin and quality-protein content. 
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IVitli the observation by Perlzweig, Levy and Sarett ( ’40) that the 
chief end product of nicotinic acid metabolism is to be found in tbe trigo- 
nelline fraction, and with tbe development of a direct method for the 
determination of trigonelline by Kodicek and Wang (’41), our interest 
was directed to tbe study of nicotinic acid metabolism in man ■with 
dietary restriction. 

Several subjects volunteered to restrict their eating to a pellagra 
producing diet, low in trigonelline as well as nicotinic acid, with hopes 
of ridding themselves of some real or fancied ailment. Two of these 
adhered to the diet for a considerable period; it is with the results on 
these two subjects that the present report is particularly concerned. 

METHODS AND MATERIAL 
The subjects 

Etta E. .was a colored female, age 58, with complaints of stomach 
trouble and weakness. On a previous admission in 1930 she had pellagra. 
In 1936 she was operated on for removal of a uterine fibroid. 

Examination revealed nothing of interest except possible cheilosis 
at one angle of the mouth and some pigmentation over the elbows. The 
tongue appeared somewhat atrophic but not red. 

She a&ered to the diet for 42 weeks. Throughout the greater part 
of the study she seemed to be contented; probably the diet and social 
life On the ward compared favorably with that at her home. 

Chas. G. was a vagrant white male, a chronic alcoholic. He had been 
admitted several times previously with pellagra, and it had been 
customary with these admissions to put him on a pellagra producing 
diet for a variable period of study, so that he had come to look upon the 
diet as part of the cure. 

’ The expense of this study was supported in part by a grant-ia-aid from the John and Mary 
«• ilarkle Foundation. 
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^ At the present admission he was mildly intoxicated and rather badly 
disoriented hut he was able to indicate that he wanted the usual treat- 
ment, The skin over his neck, hands and wrists showed what might have 
been the result of sunburn ^ pellagra — very red, rather rough hut 
without vesicles. The tongue looked fairly good. Because of his mental 
state and the appearance of Ms skin and his past history, he was 
suspected of being in a state of nicotinic acid deficiency. He was im- 
mediately placed on the basal diet^ made up of common foods. The 
nicotinic acid content of a duplicate of this diet was found to be 2.42 mg, 
by biological assay. 

Supplementary foodstuffs were found to have nicotinic acid, milli- 
gram per 100 gm., as follows : squash 0,44 and 0.52; white potatoes 0.73; 
spaghetti 1.2; onions 0.19; cabbage 0.45. The following supplements 
were added to the diet of Etta B. : none during the first 18 weeks and 
none the last 2 weeks; 50 gm. cabbage and 50 gm. onions from .the 
eighteenth through the thirtieth week ; 50 gm. cabbage and 50 gm, squash 
during the thirty-first and thirty-second weeks ; 50 gm. cabbage and 50 
gm. white potatoes from the thirty-second to the fortieth week. A sup- 
plement of 50 gm. of spaghetti with 5 gm. of cheese was included in the 
diet of Chas. G-. throughout his study. It was assumed that the 5 gm. 
cheese contained no significant quantities of nicotinic acid bodies. 


Chemical technique 

Twenty-four hour urines were collected in gallon bottles containing 
25 ml. of 5 N HCl as preservative. Bach week four of the dafiy speci- 
mens were analyzed for creatinine, trigonelline and mcotinic acid 
(nieotimo acid plus easily bydrolysable nicotinic acid derivatives). M 
determinations were made by colorimetric methods, employing e 
Evelyn instrument. , 

Creatinine was determined by an adaptation of the usual Fohn an 

Wn method. _ ^ ^ n - <r 

Nicotinic acid was determined by a technique involving the 
steps: hydrolysis with N NaOH by immersion for 45 minutes _m ox no 
water ; acidification and adsorption on Lloyd’s reagent; ' _ 

N NaOH; neutralization and clearing of the eluate with 1 fo 
and finally, color development "with GNBr and Elon in the presence 

acid phosphate buffer. 

^ The composition of the basal diet was: ground lean beef 25 gm., flour (not gU ^ 

ho.niny 50 ^n., oatmeal 25 gm., cream 20 gm., lard 25 gm., Nueoa 40 gm. simple syrup 
sugar as requested, synthetic fruit juice 3 serrings, hard candy as reques e . 
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Ttigonelline was determined by the method of Kodicek and Wang 
{’41) with a few minor alterations. 

Determinations were also made of the nrinaiy output of the fluores- 
cent substance Fj, by the method of Najjar ( ’44). 

OLmCAL OBSERVATIONS 

With a view towards increasing the nicotinic acid requirements, and 
relative deficiency, of the subject Etta R., 10 units of insulin were ad- 
ministered three times daily during the first 18 weeks. Following this 
she was given ultraviolet irradiation daily during the thirty-first to 
thirty-sixth weeks (cold quartz to entire body, 2 minutes each to an- 
terior and posterior surfaces at 32-inch distance) . Then she was exposed 
to x-rays during the thirty-ninth week, 200 R over the abdomen, alter- 
nating daily from anterior to posterior surfaces, and after 7 days of 
this two additional treatments of 130 R, the dosage being reduced be- 
cause of nausea. 

In spite of the restriction of nicotinic acid, irradiation, etc., nothing 
developed which could be called pellagra. 'There was some marginal 
redness of the tongue and some slight increase in the pigmentation over 
the elbows; we would have considered her condition, from the clinical 
standpoint, as mild nicotinic acid deficien’cy. 

We were particularly surprised that so little effect appeared to result 
from the irradiation. In other patients irradiation had produced lesions 
which were very definitely those of pellagra, in one instance fulminating 
pellagra. Bean, Spies and Filter ( ’44) have recently reported the ap- 
pearance of the pellagra syndrome associated with therapeutic ir- 
radiation. 

The skin lesions of Chas G., with removal of the sunburn factor, 
faded considerably during the first few days of hospitalization, but a 
residual roughness and redness remained which was unchanged during 
She 9 weeks on the basal diet. With administration of nicotinic amide 
there was a rather prompt improvement, the skin lesions becoming 
softer and less pigmented. 


JIETABOLIC OBSERVATIONS 

Cooperation in collection of specimens was e.xcellent, judging from 
excretion of creatinine as an index of completeness: Etta R. excreted 
regularly about 1.0 gm. and Chas. G. about 1.4 gm. Since the four speci- 
mens used each week for analysis were usually from successive days, 
^equalities of collection periods were largely cancelled. 
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The average values for nicotinic acid and for trigonelline, on the four 
specimens analyzed, were taken as the daily excretions for the weeh. 
Weekly fluctuations, so calculated, are shown in the accompanying chart. 
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nelline, during a study of nicotinic acid restriction. 

The nicotinic acid outpiit 

The urinary excretion of Etta R. amounted to a little less a ^ 

gram nicotinic acid daily at the start of her stu y, an ^ ^ usually 

this level to the end. This is just below the range of ^ ^ ^ 

observed on normal controls, and might possib ye ^ 
sion of her poor nutritional state. Howevei, •> jjjcotinic 

reason to believe was in a somewhat more dep e e essentially 

acid nutrition at entrance, excreted about 2 nicotinic amide 

the same intake. Also, following the test dose o je daily, over 

and the therapeutic administration of 50 mg. nico im 
a period of 5 weeks, his output was only increased ,,,, 

3 Lg. daily. These observations fail to show f 

urinary assay of nicotinic acid as an ™ studies in this respect 

they are in agreement mth the results of otl 
(Briggs, ’41; Field et ah, ’41; Goldsmith, 42). 

The output of trigonelline 

It is obvious that we have 
trigonelline as well as nicotinic acid. The exc 
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Etta B. dropped ivithm 3 -weeks to about 1 mg. per day, and remained at 
this low level until the supplementary feedings were started; tbo in- 
creased output during tbe remainder of her study was due to preformed 
trigonelline in the supplements — biological assay revealed only small 
quantities of nicotinic acid in these foodstuffs. Chas. G. excreted a 
little more than 2 mg. per day during his period of restriction. Since 
his diet only differed from the basal diet by the supplementary 50 gm. 
of spaghetti plus 5 gm. of cheese, it is possible that his slightly greater 
output of trigonelline, was an expression of greater total metabolism. 

Sarott ( ’42) observed, with dogs on a black tongue producing diet, 
that the output of trigonelline dropped progressively to zero during 
the course of a few months. Our failure to observe a drop below the 
level of the third week is no doubt due, in part, to greater quantities 
of nicotinic acid and trigonelline in our diets ; but we also believe that 
the direct technique employed by us is better suited to the detection of 
small quantities of trigonelline than the indii-eet technique of Sarett. 

Niacin tolerance tests 

Each of the subjects, at the close of their period of dietary restriction, 
was given the tolerance test suggested by Sarett, Huff and Perlzweig 
(’42): 500 mg. of nicotinic amide was administered by mouth and the 
quantity of extra trigonelline pins nicotinic acid bodies excreted during 
the next 24 hours determined by chemical analysis. According to their 
observations, with a state of nicotinic acid deficiency, the “extra” 
excretion should be less than 25 mg. (less than 5% of the test dose). 

The “extra” output of Etta R. was 76 mg., a little more than 15% ; 
the “extra” output of Chas. G. was 38 mg., between 5 and 10% of the 
500 mg. ingested. According to the Sarett et al. standard then, neither 
of these subjects could be called deficient. lYe have the feeling that 
this standard must indicate an advanced state of deficiency. As a matter 
of fact, only one of their control subjects excreted less than 17% 
extra” trigonelline plus nicotinic acid; and our own observations on 
three subjects who only adhered to the basal diet for a short time gave 
the following results for “extra” output; Bryant 18.2%; Caldwell 
18.3% ; Higgs 14.4%. Probably, with our tedmique, anything less than 
'5 mg. “extra”, or 15%, should be considered as representing deficiency, 
oldsmith (’44) has recently observed that normal controls excreted 
tuore than 20 mg. “extra” within 6 hours after ingestion of only 300 
®g. nicotinic amide. These results seem to be in line with our own. 
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The urinary assays of Fs 

From the work of Huff and Perlzweig ('43) aud Najjar, White and 
Scott ('44) it seems probable that the fluorescent substance Po is a 
methylated derivative of nicotinic acid, presumably a precursor of 
endogenous trigonelline. 

Since Fo has been foimd absent from the urine in pellagra (Najjar 
and Holt, '41) it has been suggested that the nutritional state with in- 
spect to nicotinic acid might be revealed by the urinary assay of P 2 - 
From our own limited experience this seems to be true (Singal, Hail 
and Sydenstricker, ’44) ; however, the value of the test has been ques- 
tioned by Mickelsen (’44). 

The results of the Fo determinations are not shown on the chart for 
the reason that all values were zero for each of these subjects, during 
the early as well as the late stages of the period of restriction. Pj did, 
however, appear promptly following the administration of the test 
doses of nicotinic amide. 

It is evident, therefore, that urinary Fg may be absent in mild states 
of niacin deficiency : each of these subjects had questionable skin lesions; 
neither subject appeared to be in a severe state of deficiency from 
clinical examination nor from the niacin tolerance test. 


Nicotinic acid requirements 

The evidence of dietary surveys suggests that the minimal niacin 
requirement is considerably less than the figure of 18 mg. daily which 
was recommended by the National Eesearch Council. Dann (’44) has 
pointed out that dietary calculations from these surveys in^ various 
localities, in which neither pellagra nor gross evidence of milder e 
ficiency were observed, indicate a nicotinic acid intake frequen y as 

low as 5 mg, daily or less. _ i r rl 

By analysis of duplicate diets, "Winters and Leslie ( 43) ave o^ 
that self chosen diets of a low income group in Austin, 
a daily intake of nicotinic acid ranging from 2.7 to 9.8 mg. vn a 
of 4.2 mg. The only evidence of niacin deficiency obseive was 
lateral redness of the tongue and red, swollen papillae. 

It becomes less surprising, therefore, that Etta R., wit a ai y 
of about 3 mg. niacin daily over a period of 42 ® .^gjjtation 

lateral redness of the tongue and some increase m me p_fe 
over her elbows. However, the appearance of , on an 

subject, and the fact that the lesions of Chas, Gr. fax e j^talces 

intake of about 3 mg., suggests, that we were working 
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somewhere near the minimal human requirement, probably a little below 
the minium requirement for the conditions of our study. 

One factor which must be considered is the possibility of intestinal 
biosynthesis of niacin. Najjar and Holt (’43) have observed evidence 
of biosynthesis of thiamine ; and evidence from the same laboratory 
(Najjar, Johns, Jlediary, Fleishman and Holt ’44) has just appeared, 
which suggests that biosynthesis of riboflavin may be sufficient for 
human requirements. So, an analogous intestinal biosynthesis of niacin 
might provide a protective supplement and complicate a metabolic study 
such as the present one. tVe have a single observation bearing on this 
point; Etta E. took 4 gm. of sulfaguanidine daily, during her twenty- 
ninth week and, as may be observed on the chart, there was a slight but 
definite drop in the output of trigonelline. 

^ Bach of these subjects had been treated previously, for classical 
pellagra. Consequentlj’j the lack of an indh’idual idiosyncrasy, if such 
a factor really exists, cannot be invoked to explain their failure to ex- 
hibit the syndrome during this study. 

Except for the 50 gm. of hominy, our basal diet contained no corn. Be- 
cause of the association of maize eating and clinical pellagra it has been 
suggested by Chick ( ’33) that a toxic substance in corn tends to neutral- 
ize the pellagra preventive vitamin. Possibly we have observed all which 
should have been expected on a com poor diet. It is ooncoivahlc, of 
course, that something in com might inhibit the intestinal biosynthesis 
of nicotinic acid. 

SUMMAKT 

Two Subjects, each of whom previously bad been a pellagra patient, 
restricted themselves to a diet low in trigonelline and providing only 
about 3 mg. of nicotinic acid daily, one for a period of 9 weeks and the 
other for 42 weeks. 

Each had minimal lesions of nicotinic acid deficiency at the start, but 
in neither was there any significant development in the direction of 
pellagra. 

The nicotinic acid excretion of one remained low throughout the 
study ; the other remained at a normal level. 

The trigonelline output in each case dropped to a low level within 3 
weeks, but showed no tendency to fall to a lower level with prolonged 

restriction. ■ 

^haciu tolerance tests in each case were interpreted to indicate a mild 
etefe of deficiency. 
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Tests for the fluorescent substance Fs were zero. at the start as ■sreil 
as at the close of the periods of restriction. 

It is suggested that the failure in the development of pellagra may 
have been due possibly to intestinal biosynthesis, of nicotinic acid, and 
possibly to the fact that the diet contained little corn. 

. Apparently, under the conditions of our study, the 3 mg. daily of the 
' diet provided an intake somewhere near the minimal niacin requirement. 
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TMs is a report upon the third phase of an experiment planned to 
determine the efiect of various dietary factors upon the utilization of 
vitamin A. In the two previously published studies, it was reported by 
Mnelder and Kelly (’41, ’42) that the caloric intake was responsible for 
greater gains in weight than was the increased unitage of vitamin A, 
and that the level of fat in the diet did not significantly increase the 
amount of weight gained. Neither the caloric intake nor fat level af- 
fected the number of “abscesses”. In the present study, the effect of 
the level of protein in the diet upon the utilization of vitamin A is con- 
sidered. 

Other investigations have indicated that the utilization of vitamin A 
might he afieoted by the level of protein although there is no work with 
which this study is precisely comparable, Randoin and Queuille ( ’34) 
found no effect upon the time of development of xerophthalmia in young 
rats on a vitamin A deficient diet with varying proportions of protein ; 
however, cessation of growth was delayed in rats receiving 27% and 
37% protein. Sampson et al. (’32) reported no appreciable alteration 
of the absorption of nitrogen, hut an increase in nitrogen metabolism 
and a decrease in rate of gain in body weight per unit weight of food 
ingested when rats were being depleted of vitamin A. Bmerique ( ’3G) 
obtained similar results. Basu and De (’41) found that 18% of protein 
m the ration considerably increase liver storage of vitamin A over 
that stored on a ration containing 8% protein when both groups of rats 
received 100 1.IJ. of vitamin A daily. Baumann, Poster and Moore ( ’42) 
found that with low protein diets there was less storage of vitamin A 
in the liver and that vitamin A previously stored in the liver was more 
quickly depleted. 

‘Anthotiied for publication as Journal no. 720 (N.S.) of the Michigan Agricultural Eipcri- 
raent Station. 

Present address: University of Chicago, Chicago, HUnois, 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

In this investigation, triads of rats of the same sex and litter were 
started on the vitamin A deficient diet containing an 18% level of 
protein (table 1) at a weight of 50 to 55 gm. and an age of 25 to 28 days. 
At depletion, as determined by failure to gain weight for 1 week and 
evidence of xerophthalmia, the basal ration of the triads of rats was 
changed, each member of the triad receiving an equi-caloric basal diet 
containing, respectively, 9, 18 and 36% protein. Each member of the 
triad received the same level of vitamin A supplement,® 0, 1, 3 or 6 Ih. 
Twenty-four triads, twelve male and twelve female, were placed on 
each level of vitamin supplement making a total of 288 animals used in 
the experiment. The methods of preparation and of feeding the supple- 


TABLE 1 

Composition of hasai rations varied with respect to source of protein.’ 


tNORKDIENTS '’.Irprt'Snv? EXPEEIMESTAL DIETS 


Casein, vitamin A-extracted -f 0.05% 

% 

% 



cystine 

18 

9 

18 

36 

Cornstarch, irradiated 

73 

82 

73 

55 

Fat, refined cottonseed oil 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Salt mixture, Oshorne and Mendel 

4 

4 

4 

4 


'Throughout the entire experiment 0.5 gm. halters’ yeast ivas fed daily as a supplement to 
supply the B ritaminB. 


ments were the same as used previously (Muelder and Kelly, ’ll)* ® 

animals were weighed weekly and the food consumption was chec'e 
daily. The food consumption of a triad was restricted to the eve o 

the poorest feeder in that triad. •+ • A 

.. Criteria used to measure the response of the animals to ^ smin 
were : growth, as shown by gain in weight and by length o ra , an 
numerical total of the incidence of accumulations of kera inize 
thelial cells, called “abscesses”. Differential ^ jjjjajs 

made by standard procedure from blood smears of a num er o ^ 
from each group at the end of the experimental period, 
of the total thicknesses of the midlingnal and midlabial en m i 
made as an index of the utilization of vitamin A. After 
mals were decapitated and the heads fixed in a incisors 

formaldehyde. Transverse sections of lower left and o 

’Reference cod liver oil (U. S. Phann.acopeia, XI). 
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were prepared by grinding on medium and fine carborundum stones. 
With a filarmicrometer eyepiece, calibrated to a stage micrometer, 
measurements were recorded for the narrowest widths of labial and 
lingual dentin within the area defined by the width of the pulp cavity 
and parallel to the lines of dentin tubules. 

EESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The animals were depleted of vitamin A within an average of 6.3 
weeks, the growth plateau occurring at an average weight of 116.2 gm. 
The food intake averaged 49.9 gm. per week during the depletion period. 

Growth responses and food utilization 

A summary of the data, expressed as combined averages for the dif- 
ferent levels of protein fed, for the food intakes and weight changes, 
together with the length of rats and number of “abscesses” evident at 
autopsy is given in table 2. Statistical analyses of the means were 
made using the formula “t” = («)* («■)* . From these analyses, it 

tk ni 

was found that the level of protein had no very significant effect upon 
gains in weight on any level of vitamin A. A slightly significant gain in 


TjIBLE 2 

Too3 iniaVe, tceifjhi ch<infi€S, and autopstf findings expressed as coiii&inerf averages 
far males and femates. 
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I.V. 


jrm. 
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±.43 

,0002 ' 
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24 : 
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-f .96 

± ,48 

.0259 
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•f .35 

± .47 

.0107 

i 1.71 ± .30 
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24 ! 

j 

9 

44.99 ± .83 

i+4.15 

±.47 

.092 i 

, 1.29 ± .27 

13.17 ± .17 

24 

3 ! 

18 

45.05 ± .81 

i-f- 5.80 

±.57 

.129 I 

; 1.38 ± .23 

13.29 ± .19 

24 ' 


36 

45.01 ± .82 

i+5.18 

± .53 

, .115 

, 1.25 ±.26 

13.29 ± .18 

- 24 : 


9 

41.04 ± .80 

-f 3.53 

± . 47 ; 

,0ST 

' 1.71 ±.27 

13.38 ± .12 

24 ! 

6 ! 

18 

: 41.00 ±.79 

4-4.74 

±. 53 ; 

.116 

1.58 ± .35 

13.40 ± .13 

24 


36 

j 41.04 ± .80 

+ 3.56 

±.471 

.08- 1 

1.67 ± .22 

13.12 ± .18 


I Arithmetic mean ± standard error. 

Too ferr animals -were measured before death to rrarrant statistical analysis of data. 
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■vveight in favor of the 18% protein level over the other 9 and 36% 
levels was shown at each unitage of vitamin A. As might he expected, 
significant gains in xveight were show on all levels of protein as the 
nnitage of vitamin A was increased up to 3 LU. per day. These results 
confirm previous findings that the level of vitamin A in the diet is an 
important factor in promoting gains in weight, and that vitamin A is 
able to function to stimulate growth when combined with diets contain- 
ing a wide range of protein level. 

The averages in table 2 represent gains in weight of both male and 
female animals. In separating the results according to sex, it was 
found that when either 3 or 6 I.TJ. of, vitamin A were given, the males 
showed significantly greater gains than the females on each level of 
protein. The difference between the gain in weight of the sexes agrees 
with the findings of Palmer and Kennedy ( ’31) and Coward et al. (’31). 
There were no significant differences favoring one level of protein for 
either sex. 

Since accurate measurements of the length of all the rats could not be 
made, the data were not analyzed statistically. The few figures ob- 
tained do not show any variation in length of the animals on the vari- 
ous levels of protein. Bats on a higher level of vitamin A were slightly 
longer. 

The administration of even 1 I.U. of vitamin A produced a high ) . 
significant reduction in the number of “abscesses” over those occurimg 
in the animals receiving none. Three and 6 I.P. brought no further sig- 
nificant reduction, except a slight decrease in favor of 3 I.TJ. over . • 
on the 9% level of protein. Some pathological lesions were presen 
after 6 weeks on a diet containing as much as 6 I.TJ. of vitamm h 
which agrees with the observations reported by Richards an v impso 
(’34). 


Use of differential leucocyte counts as a criterion for 
utilization of vitamin A 

Some investigators have indicated that differential in 

were altered in vitamin A deficiency states. The a a pr 
table 3 were collected in an effort to determine w e ® 
blood picture would serve as a satisfactory criterion or 
of vitamin A under the conditions of this e^erimen . 
of blood smears made from animals receiving no vi am pJ 

the impossibility of obtaining satisfactory b oo sa leucocyte 

unpredictable times of death among these instances, 

counts probably fall within the normal limfis for rats m all 
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alflioiigli information on normal animals is limited and varies a great 
deal. The few data from animals receiving no vitamin A indicated 
total leucocyte counts almost twice as high as those in other animals. It 
vrould appear that the protein levels of the diets used in this study had 
no effect on the total or differential leucocyte counts. There is, how- 
ever, an indication of increased polymorphonuclear cells among the 
animals receiving no vitamin A and those receiving only 1 1.ll. of vita- 
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Surntnary of d.iff€rentiat leucocyte countit. 
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Diin A daily. The possible disturbance of polymorphonuclear cells 
■which has been noticed here agrees witb the findings of Abbott and 
Ahmaim (’38) and of Turner and Loew ( *31) ; on the other hand, Sure, 
and "Walker (’31) found no evidence of change in the differential 
kucocyte connt in vitamin A deficiency. Since the techniques for carry- 
out differential leucocyte counts are standardized and easily done, 
k would appear that this criterion for judging utilization would warrant 
farther study with larger numbers of animals. 

of dentin loidtlis in transverse ffroitnd sections of incisors 
of rate as a criterion for niilization of vitamin A 

A study of the ratios of midlingual to midlahial dentin-widths in 
itausverse ground sections of lower incisors of some of the experimental 
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animals was made. Sections of incisors from rats receiving no vitamin 
A, and many of those from animals receiving 1 1.U. or even more vita- 
min A daily showed increased thickness of enamel-covered dentin, nar- 
row cementnm covered dentin,, and irregular pulpal outline. All of 
these distortions of the normal growth pattern are characteristic of 
vitamin A deficiency, as described by Schour, Hoffman, and Smitli 
(’41). The ratio of midlingual to midlabial dentin in the normal rat 
incisor is 1 ; 1. 

The ratios of lingual to labial dentin fuimish little if any basis for 
determining the effect of protein on the utilization of vitamin A. Ani- 
mals receiving no vitamin A or 1 or 3 I.U. of vitamin A showed dentin 
ratios of approximately 1 : 2 at all levels of protein except in one case. 
In the group receiving 3 I.U. of vitamin A and 18% protein, improve- 
ment in the condition of the teeth as shown by a ratio approximately 
1 ; 1 was observed. This small group of 4 animals does not justify tbe 
conclusion that the 18% level of protein allowed better utilization of 
vitamin A than 9% and 36% protein' It wms not until 6 I.U. of vitamin 
A were included in the diet that ratios of dentin widths approached the 
normal relationship. These ratios were approximately 1 : 1 regardless 
of protein intake. 

SHMMAEY 

The effect of 9, 18, or 36% of protein in the diet on the utilization of 
vitamin A was studied in 288 rats. The level of protein had little e - 
feet upon the utilization of vitamin A as judged by wmight gains, eng 
of the rat, and iircidence of foci of keratinized epithelium. -The eye o 
vitamin A intake was directly related to rate of gain up to e eve o 
3 I.U. per day regardless of the level of protein in the diet. eie wcie 
slightly greater gains in weight on the 18% level of pro ein iCoar e 
of the level of vitamin A than on other quantities of protein. 

Increase in polymorphonuclear cells was observed on ow vi am 

intakes. _ • i i f nHo 

The teeth did not show a normal midlingual to midlahia en 

until 6 I.U. of vitamin A were present in the diet. 
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i 

Most of the current studies of the comparative nutritive value of 
various fats have relied on the effect on growth as the sole criterion 
and have dealt with the whole fat rather than with its respective fatty 
acids. There is need for further information on the special physiological 
functions of specific acids. 

That highly unsaturated fatty acids are essential in the diet has 
been established (Burr and Burr, ’29; McAmis, Anderson, and Mendel, 
’29; Burr and Burr, ’30; Evans and Lepkovsky, ’32). The acids which 
"ill produce some curative effects in rats suffering from deficiency of 
fat in the diet are linoleic, linolenic, arachidonic, decosahexenoic and 
hesahydrosysteario (Burr and Barnes, ’43). 

The growth-promoting value of fatty acids of different degrees of 
saturation is still under investigation. Boutwell, Geyer, Elvehjem and 
Hart ( ’41) found that the saturated fatty acids of butter and especially 
the unsaturated acids which had been artificially saturated, when mixed 
glycerides with corn oil and incorporated in a sldmmed milk diet, pro- 
duced better growth in rats than the unsaturated acids or butter fat 
itself. On the other hand, the work of Loosli, Lingenfelter, Thomas 
and Maynard ( ’44) suggests that unsaturated acids, as found in corn 
nil, may have a particular value for the growth of suckling rats. 

The following is a report of a preliminary study of the nutritive 
value of some fractions of the fatty acids of butter. We have found 
that rats receiving the unsaturated acids of butter as the major source 
of tat in a normal diet, supplemented with raw carrot and Drisdol (a 
source of vitamin D), store more vitamin A in their livers than rats 

‘This work supported by foods granted by tbe National Dairy Council on behalf of 
c American Dairy Association. 
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receiving the saturated or volatile acids. The diets coEtaining the 
unsaturated acids also seem to be more efficient in producing growth 
probably due to better absoi’ption. ’ 


PSOCEDUEB 

1. The preparation of fatty acids 

Dry butter fat was saponified with 10% alcoholic potash by refinxing 
over steam for 2 to 3 hours. Most of the alcohol was removed by distilla- 
tion and the remainder by suction over warm water. The soap was 
mashed with a little water and acidified, with cooling, by an excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid. Steam distillation was carried out until about 
5 liters of distillate had been collected. This was extracted with ether 
and the extract was distilled to remove most of the ether. The concen- 
trated solution was made to volume and titrated to determine the 
amount of acid as butyric. 

The residue containing the non-volatile fatty acids was extracted with 
distilled ether. After the extract had been washed and dried, the ether 
was removed and the fatty acids were separated into the “solid” and 
“liquid” groups by use of the lead salt separation. Each group of 
acids was then dissolved in ether, xvashed, dried, freed from ether and 
refluxed with methyl alcohol containing 1 to 2% dry hydrogen chloride 
gas. The methyl esters so obtained were taken up in ether, washe 
with water, dilute sodium carbonate, and again with water. They were 
then freed from all water and ether and subjected to fractional 
tion. The apparatus used wms patterned after that of Longenecker ( ( )• 
Three fractions were taken off, the middle one being redistille an 
added to the other two in such a way as to obtain finally two rac ions 
of equal weight, having average molecular weights as i eren 


possible. Each fraction was then saponified with alcoholic potash, tre 
from alcohol, acidified with an excess of dilute snlphuim aci 
tracted with ether. The ether extracts were washed, ^ rie , a 
ether removed. Constants were determined on all fractions w 

then stored under nitrogen at 0°C. - _ 

The average titration equivalents obtained foi e in 
molecular weight liquid portions were 279 and 226, gyej-. 

and low molecular weight solid portions were 271 an y ..:a portions 
age iodine values for the high and low molecular weig _ 

were 98 and 35 ; those for the high and low n.oieonlar we.gM 
tions were 7.8 and 0.6. 
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2 . The diet 

The diet used ivas that known as the Sherman B (Sherman and 
Campbell, ’24), modified for the purposes of oui- experiment. Bach 
100 gm. contained 10 gm. of the test fat or fatty acid, 23.3 gm. of 
Ekimmed milk powder, and 66.6 gm. of whole wheat flour. Sodium 
chloride was added in amounts ec^ual to 2% of the weight of the flour. 
This made the amount of test fat in the diet 9.9%. Small batches of 
the diets were prepared every few days and stored in the refrigerator. 
In the first two experiments the solid acids were melted and poured 
over the rest of the mixture, the whole mass being pulverized in a 
mortar. In experiment 3 they were first pulverized and then put through 
a sieve with the rest of the ingredients. The butter diet was made with 
whole butter. 

An exception was made in the case of the diet containing the volatile 
acids. The 100 ml. of ether solution of these acids obtained from each 
pound of butter contained about 19 gm., calculated as butyric acid. This 
amount was added to 300 gm. of the basal diet in the small portions 
required for each day’s feeding. The fat content of this diet was about 
6 %. 

Six test preparations were used. The diets containing them will he 
designated butter, volatile, low liquid, high liquid, low solid, high solid. 
In addition to the diets the rats received 1 drop of Drisdol (crystalline 
vitamin D from ergosterol in propylene glycol) and 3 gm. of raw carrot 
pet week. They were fed ad libitum. 

3. The experiments 

Three duplicate experiments were ran, except that the first was 
continued for 3 weeks, and the next two for 5 weeks. Bach experiment 
nsed twenty-four male rats, put on the diets at 21 days or after, and 
distributed by litter and weight as fairly as possible. They were kept 
in individual cages. The average starting weights in the three experi- 
ments ranged from 44.0 to 46.1, 45.1 to 46.1 and 34.8 to 35.0 gm. 

The ra'ts were weighed weekly and their food consumption per week 
)vas determined. In experiment 3 the feces were collected each day dur- 
ing the final 2 weeks on the diets and stored in the refrigerator. 

ifbe rats were killed by illuminating gas. Autopsies were performed 
for the purpose of n.otieing any gross abnormalities. The livers were 
saved for analyses of vitamin A and many other organs were weighed. 
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4. Methods of analysis 

a: Vitamin A. Tlie method used for extraction of vitamin A from the 
liver has been described elsewhere (McCoord and Luce-Clausen, ’34). 
The vitamin A content of the petroleum ether extracts was determined 
by means of the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter (Clausen et al, ’42). 
The results are expressed in terms of International Units (Lb.), one 
of our blue units being equal to 3.8 1.U. 

h. Lipids of the liver. A composite of half the liver tissue of each 
rat in a group, from experiment 3, was used for the analysis. This was 
enough for single determinations only. The tissue was refluxed over 
steam with 5% aqueous sodium hydroxide, and acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The extraction was made first with ether and then, after 
removing the ether, with petroleum ether. One volume of the petroleum 
ether extract wms shaken in a separator with two volumes of 507® 
alcohol containing potassium hydroxide. This made it possible to sepa- 
rate the fatty acids as soap from the unsaponifiable material in ttie 
petroleum ether layer. The latter was drawn off into a sma ^ 
flask, the petroleum ether sucked off, and the flask “ j! 

portion was heated on the steam bath to remove most of the alcoho 
md was then-acidified with dilute sulphuric acid 
with petroleum ether, the extract washed vwth watei , and P ^ 

ether removed by use of the small suction flask w ic w 

c. Lipids of the feces. Two 5-gm. samples of the 
three rats in a group (experiment 3 only) were 

on the steam bath with lOfo alcoholic caustic f and ex- 

with 3 parts of water, contaimng an excess of s^p 
tracted, first with ether, and then after e re 
petroleum ether. The latter extract was flask. 

petroleum ether layer was taken off into a sm 

solvent was removed and the flask weig e Upfore being used for 
material from the duplicate samples was combined before 

the determination of iodine number. fUe method of Wijs- 

d. Constants. Iodine number was .^jjether the material 

The usual saponification method was o o ^gg tbe 

to be tested was a fat or a fatty acid, equivalent”- 

term “titration equivalent” instead o P 

results 

1. Growth ^ mounts of foo^ 

A study of the gains in weight made “ 
eaten suggests a superiority for the u 
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MS studied by determining the per cent efficiency of the diet in the 
following manner. The ratio of the gain in weight over the food con- 
sranption for each rat while on the diet was determined and multiplied 
by 100. The average of the values so obtained for the four rats of a 
group is reported as the efficiency of that diet in an experiment. As 
shown in figure 1 the efficiency values for the low liquid diet, in ail three 
experiments, are at the top. They are 46.8%, 42.3% and 41.0%, respec- 
tively. The corresponding values for the high liquid diets are 44.9%, 


CAIN IN WEICHT/fOOD INTAKE X ICO 
OuOuOuooiOuiO 



Efficiency of diets 

1 The efficiency of the diet is detetmined by dividing the total gain in weight of each 
rat while on the test diet by the total .amount of food eaten and multiplying by 100. Each 
column represents the average values for four male rats. 

36.2% and 40.7% which means that in the first two experiments the 
^igh liquid diets were inferior to the low liquid ones. Also in those ex- 
periments the values for butter, 43.4% and 34.2%, are still lower while 
■«r the third experiment the value of 40.6% is practically identical with 
those of the liquid diets. With the exception of the low solid group of 
experiment 2 with a value of 39.2% there is a progressive decrease in 
Taffies from butter to low solid to high solid to volatile. The repetition 
of this order throughout three experiments probably means that there 
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is a real superiority of the liquid and butter diets over the solid a.d 
volatile diets, with the possible exception of the low solid diet These 
results are probably not related to the amount of vitamin A available 
inasmuch as the rats receiving the butter diet were getting much more 
of the vitamin than any of the others dnd yet their growfh was not 
outstanding. 

The growth curves, figure 2, drawn without any reference to the 
amounts of food eaten do not give clear evidence for the superiority 



Growth curves 

Pig. 2 These curves represent the results for experiments 1, 2, and 3, respectively. Body 
weights are plotted against the number, of weehs on the test diets. Each spot is the 
weight of four male rats. W indicates the average weaning weight. The abscissa ^ ® 
ofi in intervals, each indicating 1 week. The curves for the different diets ate 
indicate: 1 — butter diet; 2 — volatile acid diet; 3 — low liquid diet; 4 high liqw ' ; 
5 — low solid diet ; G — high solid diet. 

of the unsaturated fatty acids. Evidently this might have been demon 
strated by such curves if the food intake of the rats had been s an 
ardized, instead of being unrestricted. The butter groups weie = 
the best grovviug in each experiment and the volatile acids _ 

among the poorest growing. Any other conclusions would require 
iiig through the use of large mumbers of animals. 

5. Storage of vitamin A in the liver 

The diets containing the liquid fatty appear to 
superior also in helping the rats to store vitamin in 
when they were being fed raw carrot as its source. In a 
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amounts of vitamin A stored in the livers are recorded, as averages 
for the four rats in the group. The values for the animals receiving 
butter are very high compared to the rest, as would he expected from 
the fact that they were getting an added source of the vitamin in the 
butter. Of the groups %yhich had the S-gm, raw carrot per week as its 
source, those on the liquid diets stored the most vitamin A. The aver- 
age values for the six groups on the liquid diets were higher than any 
of the average valnes for the six groups on the solid acid diets. There 
was overlapping, however, of individual results. The amounts of vita- 
min A stored in the livers of the groups receiving the volatile acids 
were very low, probably in part because the rats tended to have diarrhea. 

TABI.E I 

rtVamtfi A the tivers of rats fed the diets specified, 
tach figure is the average •value in international units for 4 male rats. Concentration is ex- 
pressed as unite vitamin A per 100 gm. tret tissue. Sfandarti (ininfions are inetiitJefi. 



SXPERTMEVT 1 

ESPCRtMEKT 11 

( 

1 ESrSRlStEWT m 



Total 

Concontration 

Total 

Concentratmn 

Total 1 

ConceRtratioB 

Botter 

444.7 62.5 ' 

7540 ± 816 

457.2 ± 72.5 | 

[6678 i 145D 

377.3 ± 20.8 

5203 ± 

506 

Volatile 

30.9 ± 12,4 

700 ± 366 

44.1 ■± 7.0 1 

718 ± 122 

32.3 ± 6.1 

477 ± 

102 

liquid 

141.1 ± 41.3 1 

2235 ± 537 

125.5 ± 34.2 i 

1415 ± 420 

135.5 ±64.2 j 

3966 ±1103 

High liquid 

139.4 ± 45.4 

2206 ± 716 j 

133.2 ± 53.3 

2119±1179i 153.7 ±44.0 j 

1893 ± 

505 

Low BoUd 

66.0 ± 9.8 

1247 ± 91 1 

. 71.1 ± 27.9 

1027 ± 43S 

86.7 ± 26.8 i 

1193 ± 

196 

High solid 

75.8 ± 23.2 

1585 * 621 1 

i 68.4 ± 10.4 

1207 2: 660 j 

88.0 ± 22,9 ' 

1161 ± 

305 


Almost the same conclusions can be drawn from a study of the con- 
centration of vitamin A in the livers, also reported in table 1. The 
values for the butter groups are very high and for the volatile acids 
groups are very low. With one exception the average values for the 
groups on the liquid acid diets are higher than those for the solid acid 
diets. 

For statistical confirmation of this conclusion that there was a real 
difference in the total amount of storage of vitamin A in the livers, 
depending upon whether the diet contained the liquid or the solid acids, 
we made comparisons of homogeneity between various groups. As the 
Snedecor F values for the three low liquid groups lay within the 5 % 
point these groups were combined. Similarly, combinations of the low 
solid, of the high liquid, and of the high solid groups proved to be 
justified. The same result was obtained when we considered the combi- 
nation of the low liquid with the high liquid groups, and of the low 
solid with the high solid ones. However, a Snedecor F value of 30 {1% 
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point is 7.2) found for a combination of all 48 vitamin A values satis 
fied us that there is a real difference in the amount of storage between 
the liquid and the solid groups. ^ “ 

3. Lipids of the live)- 

No gross difference in the lipid composition of the liver from the 
different groups was observed. As seen in table 2 tbe values for the 
petroleum ether soluble unsaponifiable material were fairly constant. 
Since only one determination was made on a composite sample from 
each group no significance can be attached to the exception found in 
the case of the high liquid group. 

TABLE 2 


Lipid composition of livers of rats on following diets. 


' ■ 

j BUTTER 1 

I 

VOLATILE j 

liOW 

MQUID 

HIGH i 
LIQUID 1 

LOW 

SOLID 

HIGH 

SOLID 

UasaponifiaUle (gm./liver) ‘ 1 

1 1 

0.024 ! 

0.026 1 

0.024 ! 

i j 

0.047 ! 

0.023 

0.029 

Total fatty acids (gm./liver) 

0.16 i 

0.21 i 

0.21 

0.17 1 

0.19 

■Mm 

Iodine value of fatty acids j 

128.6 j 

113.7 j 

108.8 

106.9 j 

1 105.6 ' 

115,2 


Neither was there any great variation in the total amount of fatty 
acids per liver. However, the iodine value of the fatty acids of the 
livers from the butter group was 128.6 which is definitely higher than 
that of any of the other groups whose iodine numbers ranged from 
105.6 to 115.2 

4. Lipids of the feces 

In the final column of table 3 we have listed, under the heading of 
per cent absorption the percentage of the' test material inges e w i 
was not recovered in the feces. We assume that i|jg 

covered in the feces was absorbed but it is not necessarily rue ® , 

portion recovered in the feces represents unabsoibe ma 
fact, in the butter, volatile, low liquid, and high ^ jj, (he j 

acids fed were probably completely absorbed, the fa o j 

feces being excretory. We base this conviction on t e ® j 

small amounts of fecal fatty acids were obtained, an ^ v j.^ por ] 
were similar for the different diets, as were the lo me n | 

these groups the percentage absorption ranged between ^ 

the iodine values between 52.4 and 79.0. nrntion for fte i 

In the low solid group the average percentage a ® .-g jhese ; 

three animals studied is 71.3, that of the high so ic o^o \ 
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acids were not so well absorbed as the liquid acids and there is a differ- 
ence in absorption between the low and high solid groups, probably 
due to an increased concentration of long chain acids in the latter. The 
molecular weights of the low and high solid acids fed averaged about 
248 and 271, those of the fatty acids obtained in the feces averaged 

TABLE 3 


Ahsorpiion of fat during final S weeks on the diets. 


PUT KAT NO. 

DET ‘WEIGHT 
TECES 

TATTT ACID 

TOTAL TATTY 

ACID EXCRETED 

IODINE 

VALUE 

ABSORPTION 



am. 

% 

am. 


% 

Butter 

49 


5.6 

0.68 

52.4 

95.2 

Butter 

51 

11.7 

6.6 

0.77 

53.7 

93.2 

Butter 

52 

14.1 At.=12.7 

7.0 Av.=6.4 

0.99 Av.=0.81 

67.4 

90.7 Av.— 93,0 

Volatile 

53' 

12.0 

5.2 

0.62 

65.4 

92.0 

Volatile 

55' 

13.9 Av.=^12.9 

6.3 Av.==5.7 

0.87 Av.=0.75 

70.5 

89.2 Av.=90.6 

Loir liquid 

57 

14.3 

5.3 

0.75 

71.5 

95.4 

Loi 7 liquid 

58 

10.1 • 

4.4 

0.44 

55.1 

96.6 

Lot? liquid 

60 

10.4 Av,=11.5 

7.9 Av.=5.9 

0.82 Av.=0.C7 

64.1 

93.1 Av.=95.0 

High liquid 

61 

13.5 

6.7 

0.91 

77.3 

93.0 

Hiehliauid 

62 

14.4 

6.7 

0.97 

79.0 

93.0 

High liquid 

64 

13.8 Av.=13.9 

6.6 Av.=6.7 

0.91 Av.=0.93 

73.4 

93.8 Av.=93.3 

Lot? soUd 

65 

17.4 

19.0 

3.31 

14.9 

77.9 

Low solid 

66 

25.3 

28.4 

7.18 

12.8 

55.2 

Low solid 

67 

11.4 AV.—18.0 

18.4 Av.a=21.9 

2.10 At.=4.20 

18.5 

80.8 At.=71.3 

High Bolid 

69 

24.4 

35.4 

8.65 

13.5 

43.4 

High solid 

70 

25.4 

36,1 

9.17 

13.9 

46.7 

High Bolid 

71 

28.1 Av.=26.0 

39.4 At.=37.0 

11.09 At.=9.64 

12.5 



were not having diarrhea during this time. 


261 and 282. It appears then that either selective absorption or selective 
excretion occurred, with a tendency to get rid of the longer chain acids. 
The melting points, on the other hand, of the mixtures fed and of those 
obtained did not vary much from 55'>C. The average iodine value of 
the low solid acids increased from 0.6 for those fed to 15.4 for those 
obtained from the feces. That of the high solid acids fed was 7.8 and 
for the fatty acids obtained 13.5. 

DISCUSSION 

The greater efficiency of the nnsaturated acids in producing gains in 
"■eight has been reported by other workers. In 1927 Ozaki studied the 
eomparative gains in weight made by rats being fed various fatty acids 
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as 10% of the diet and reported the following order: oleic 39.0 gm. 
palmitic 26.0 gm., stearic 12.5 gm., myristic 6.0 gm., and lanrie 0.5 gm! 
Loosli et al. ( ’44) studied the growth of suckling rats as influenced by 
feeding to the mothers at parturition an ether-extracted purified diet 
supplemented with test fats. No increase in the weight of the young 
could be produced by adding ethyl linolate to the basal diet, nor by 
adding 10% hydrogenated corn oil or hydrogenated coconut oil, even 
though the latter was known to have been well absorbed. But the use 
of 10% corn oil, which is a good source of oleic acid as well as of linoleic, 
caused an increase in the average weight of the litters at 17 days from 
110.6 to 129.1 gm. There thus appeared to he an advantage of unsatu- 
rated fatty acids, other than that of supplying linoleic acid. We assume 
that our diets, inasmuch as they contained two-thirds whole wheat flour, 
were adequate with respect to this acid, and yet those containing the 
liquid acids, particularly of lower molecular weight, tended to be more 
efficient in causing gains in weight than those containing the solid acids. 

Much of the difference in efficiency between the liquid and solid acid 
diets can he explained by the poorer absorption of the solid acids. For 
instance, assuming 90% absorption of the non-fat solids and a constancy 
of the values of table 3 for fat absorption, and recalculating the effici- 
eaoy by the formula X 100, tte followng results wm 

obtained for experiment 3 : low liquid 10.1, high liquid 10.3, low solid 


9.4 and high solid 9.7. 

Also, we found an improved utilization of the carotene from carrot 
in the rats receiving the unsaturated acids. This does not seem to 
have depended on the molecular weights of the acids as the high and 
low groups produced the same results. Nor does the fact that there was 
a Avide divergence in the degree of unsaturation 'of the two groups o 
unsaturated acids seem to have made any difference. We con 
elude then that the effective acid or acids occurred in both liqui am 
diets in adequate amounts. Since corn oil is a particularly good souice 
of unsaturated acids it may he that its value in the experimen s o 
Loosli et al. { ’44) consisted in making more available the carotene tea 
in hydrogenated coconut oil. They do not report observations o 


vitamin A content of the livers of the young. _ 

The possibility of vitamin A or carotene of the butter having, e 
carried over with the fractions of unsaturated acids has _ 

ered. It does not seem possible, however, that the vitamin 
stand the chemical processes used or the distillation at P 

Tests on the preparations with antimony trichloride gave ei 
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or very sliglit reading in the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter which 
did not differ between the liquid and the solid fractions. 

The smaller storage of vitamin A in the livers of our rats fed the 
diets containing the solid acids might he attributed entirely to poorer 
absorption of these acids than of the liquid acids. Some of the carotene 
toight have been dissolved in the nnabsorbed acids and carried out with 
them as fat soluble vitamins are known to be carried out by mineral 
oil. If that were true, however, we should expect the amount of ab- 
sorption of the vitamin to parallel the amount of absorption of the fat, 
and this is not the case. The amounts of vitamin A stored in the livers 
of the rats ingesting the low solid acids were practically identical with 
those of the rats fed the high solid acids and yet there was a difference 
in the amount of absorption of 29%, the low solids being 71.3% ab- 
sorbed and the high solids 42.2%. 

The question of how much fat in the diet is necessary for optimal 
utilization of the carotene from carrot has not been settled, nor do we 
know how much the nature of the fat influences the degree of absorption. 
It would appear that the food absorbed from the high solid diet had a 
fat content of at least 5%. This is calculated on the basis of a fat con- 
tent of the flour of 1.9% and an absorption of the high solid acids of 
42.2%. A much greater amount of fat was absorbed from the low solid 
diet. 

CONCLUSIONS 

IVhen tbe fatty acids of butter were obtained in five fractions desig- 
nated as volatile, low molecular weight liquid, high molecular weight 
liquid, low molecular weight solid and high molecular weight solid, and 
substituted for the milk fat in a normal diet, tbe following results were 
observed : 

1. The efiieienoy of the butter diet in producing gains in body weight 
was either matched or improved upon by the liquid acid diets. With 
the exception of one group out of six the solid acid diets were inferior 
to the butter diet in this respect, due largely in all probability to poorer 
absorption of tbe solid acids. The diet containing tbe volatile acids 
was tbe poorest. When the results on growth were studied vnthout 
lefevence to the amounts of food eaten, then the liquid fractious did 
uot show a consistent superiority over the solid ones. 

2. The liquid acids were absorbed very well but the average absorp- 
lion of the low solid acids was 71.3%, and of tbe high solid acids only 
42.2%. 

3. Tbe lipid composition of tbe livers studied showed no real differ- 
ences. 
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4. The nature of the fat being absorbed seemed to be of importance 
in the utilization of carotene from carrot by the rat. The amount of 
storage of vitamin A in the livers of the rats fed the liquid acid diets 
was greater than that in the livers of the rats 'fed the solid acid diets. 
In the six liquid groups the.average amounts of vitamin A stored varied 
■from 125.5 to 152.7 ITT, Correspondmg values for the six solid groups 
ranged from 66.0 to 88.0 I.TJ. 
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OiJE nOURE 

(Received for publication January 31, 1945) 

Previous studies on the 'relation of nutrition to the tolerance of 
atahrine by rats (Hegsted, McKibbin and Stare, ’44a) led to the demon- 
stration of a * 'choline-like” or "choline sparing” action of atabrine 
(Hegsted, McKibbin and Stare, ’44b), Young rats receiving 40 mg. % 
of atahrine in the diet not only survived the acute stage of choline de- 
ficiency, but did not develop the hemorrhagic kidneys associated with 
tEs deficiency syndrome. This paper reports further experiments which 
demonstrate that atabrine has a "thiamine sparing” action. 

EXPERIMENTAL* AND RESULTS 

Thirty-sis young male rats were fed a purified ration low in thiamine, 
half of the animals receiving the same diet plus 40 mg. of atabrine hydro- 
chloride per 100 gm, of ration. The composition of the ration was the 
same as used in previous experiments (Hegsted, McKibbin and Stare, 
’44a) except that thiamine was lacking from the vitamin mixture. After 
13 days the animals not receiving atabrine began to lose weight; they 
were then divided into six groups and fed thiamine supplements. The 
pertinent results are presented in table 1. It appeared that the rats re- 
ceiving atabrine made much more efficient use of low levels of thiamine. 
However, the rations had been fed ad libitum and the animals not re- 
ceiving the drug had gained somewhat faster and had lost a few grams 
in weight when supplements were started. Those receiving atabrine 
were still gaining. In order to -rule out the effect of food consumption, 

'The work described in this paper was done under a contract, recommended by the Committee 

Medical Research, between the Office of Scientific Research and Development and Harvard 
Unirersity. 

* We are indebted to Merck and Company, Rahway, New Jersey, for furnishing the ciystalUnc- 
S-ntamins and the alpha-tocopherol, and to Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois, for 
furnishing Haliver Oil. 
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TABLE 1 


The effect of atahrine on the response to wriovs levels of thiamine. 


GROUP j 

1 

ATABRIKE 1 
IK 1 

RATION ; 

^ WEIOHT AT END 

or vEPhsnojf i 

PERIOD j 

THUMINB ! 
STJPPliSirENT 

GAIN IN 

30 BATS 

OAHf or ATABEim 
OROUPS compared 

10 CONTEOb 

i 

1 

^7nl. 

aff. per Any 

pm. ; 

Vp 

1 

0 ! 

17.0 

3 

7.5 

2 

40 1 

18,5 

3 

23.8 1 

318 

3 

i 0 

j 1S.5 

6 

' 36.0 

■ 

4 

1 40 ; 

1 16.0 

' 6 

! 50.0 

J 139 

5 

0 

: 24.8 

9 

60.4 ^ 


6 

■ 

; « 

; 19.2 

9 

54.4 

90 


the experiment was repeated and the food intake of the control animals 
limited to that consumed by the atahrine groups until their food intake 
fell below that of those receiving atahrine. After 21 days, the animals 
not receiving atahrine had lost considerable weight and were given 
thiamine supplements. Animals receiving atahrine, however, were con- 
tinued on the basal ration without supplementation for 8 days longer. 
In spite of the longer depletion period, the atahrine groups gained more 
(1.78 gm. per day on 3 pg., and 2,36 gm, per day on 6 pg. per day) than 



Pig. 1 The effect of atabrine on tbe groictb of lats deficient lo tlinnmne. 


the controls on the, same levels of thiamine snpplementation ( 
per day on 3 pg., and 2.26 on 6 pg, per day). , 

In a third experiment comparable groups of amma s on 
ration and ration pins atahrine were allowed to continne un i 
in the second experiment, the food intake was equalize '“’I ^ ffroup. 
day when the intake of the controls fell below that of e a a 
The average growth curve for the animals and time o ea 
in figure 1. It is apparent that the course of ® ^ average 
more acute in the animals not receiving atabi me. 7 
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of 25 days, whereas those animals receiving atabrine lived on the avei'^ 
age of 43 days. Severe symptoms of polynenritis were observed in most 
of the animals receiving atabrine while the controls nsnally died before 
showing clear-cut symptoms. 

Thus it appears that regardless of the criteria used as evidence of 
deficiency (loss of weight, response to supplements, time of death), 
atabrine exerts a “thiamine sparing” action in young rats fed a ration 
low in thiamine. It will be noted in table 1 that this effect is more pro- 
nounced at the lowest level of thiamine intake, less so at the 6 pg. intake, 
and absent at the highest level of thiamine supplementation. This 
would be expected since it has been shown (Hegsted, McKibbin and 
Stare, ’44a) that on a normal ration this level of atabrine inhibits 
growth. 

SHMMABY - 

The addition of atabrine to a thiamine deficient diet for rats delays 
loss of weight, onset of symptoms, and death. Low levels of thiamine 
produce greater gains in animals receiving atabrine than in controls. 
Atabrine thus has a “thiamine sparing” action. 
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TWO FIGURES 

(Received for publication January 27, 1945) 

Signs of vitamin C deficiency in the Rhesus monkey (Maeiica mnlatta) 
have been described by many workers (Harden and Zilva, '18; Howe 
’23;Howitt, ’31; Topping and Fraser, ’39; Tomlinson, '39; Fraser and 
Topping, ’42 and Tomlinson, ’42). All these workers have emphasized 
the gingival changes which occurred. 

Eoff and Glazehrook (’39), Fitzsimmons (’41), Barahal and Priest- 
man (’42), Kent (’43), Stuhl (’43) and Both (’45) have described cer- 
tain typos of gingival changes in various groups of human beings which 
responded to ascorbic acid therapy. However, Crandon, Lund and 
Dill ( ’40) reported that in- a case of acute scurvy e.\perimentall}' pro- 
duced in man, they observed no gingival changes. Pijoan and Loznor 
(’44), and Restarski and Pijoan (’44) holieve that the assumption that 
gingivitis, with or without ps’orrhea, is dependent upon a scorbutic 
liasis is unwarranted unless there is antecedent or present clinical 
evidence of scurvy. 

In our studies of ascorbic acid deficiency in the Rhesus monkey, very 
significant differences in the gross manifestations have been observed, 
depending on whether the deficiency was acute or chronic. 

PKOCEDURE 

Ascorbic acid deficiency in the Rhesus monkey was produced on a ra- 
tion composed of : sucrose 74%, acid-washed casein 18%, salts IV (Phil- 
iips and Hart, ’35) 4%, and cottonseed oil 4% ; 1 r-^O liver extract was 
ndded at a level of 3% at the expense of the entire ration. The daily 

'Published witli the approval of tlic Director of tlic Wisconsin Agricultural Evpcrinicnt 
■Itation. This rvork was supported in part by .u grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
^'cw Tork. 

■"’e arc indebted to Merck and Co., Bahway, New- Jersey, for the sj-ntlietic ritamins; to 
Abbott Laboratories, North Cliieago, Illinois, for halibut liver oil; and to Wilson Labora- 
lories, Inc,, Chicago, Illinois, for the 1: 20 liver extract. 

3G5 

TheW... T Copyricht. 1945 

'istar Institute of Anatomy and Biology. 

All rights reserved. 
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vitamin^ siippleaient consisted of; thiamine 1 mg., riboflavin 1 
pyridoxizie 1 mg-., calcium pantothenate 3 mg., nicotinic acid 5 mg., cho’ 
line 60 mg., inositol 100 mg., and para-aminohenzoic acid 100 mg. Tlic 
supplement was given in 40-50 ml of dilute sucrose solution wbicli was 
placed in the water cup prior to feeding- and watering. Once a -iveek 0.5 
ml. of halibut liver oil fortified to contain 500 I.TJ. of irradiated ergos- 
terol was given orally to each monkey. Tv'o control nioukeys no. 129 
ajzd no. 130, wei-e given the above ration and vitamin supplements plus 
7.5 mg, of ascorbic acid per kilogram of body weight daily. 

Four young monkeys (2 males, no. 100 and no. 102, and 2 females, 
no. 97 and no. 98) were used. Their weights ranged from 2.5 to 2.7 kg. 
and they were between li and 2 years old. When an acute ascorbic acid 
deficiency appeared, a single dose of crystalline ascorbic acid, varying 
from 15 to 100 mg., was given to measure the ability^ of the acutely de- 
ficient monkey to respond to therapy. When tlie acute dcficiencv sisiiiK 
began to reappear, crystalline ascorbic acid was given daily at a level 
of 0.25 mg. per kilogram of body weight as a means of producing a 
chronic ascorbic acid deficiency. This subminimal level of ascorbic acid 
was continued for a period ranging from 80 to 100 days. When no. 100 
was sacrificed for histological examination, the other three Averc given 
7.5 mg, of ascorbic acid per kilogram of bodj^ Aveight, per day. 

Later, tAvo young male monkeys (no. 168 and no. 169) Avcve used to 
study the complicating effects of biotin in the chronic stage of ascorbic 
acid deficiency. No. 168 reeeiA’-ed the same diet as those iu flic pie- 
Auous experiment, Avhile no. 169 receiAmd in addition a dallv supplement 
nf 20 pg. of Iklerck’s crystalline biotin. A second period of chronic ascor- 
bic acid defieiencA^ AAms produced in no. 98 during- Avhich 20 pg. of bio m 

Avere given orally. ,, . 

Periodic examinations Avere made of the structures of the oia caAi a. 
When a period of ascorbic acid deficiency’^ began, hi-Aveekly examiiu 
tions Avere necessary. At the end of these studies, the monceys Avor 
sacrificed for histological examination. 

BESITLTS 

The four monkeys Avhich did not receive any ascorbic acid deAc! 
ail acute deficiency in 30 to 50 day'-s. The groAvtb cuiA’'es oi 
mals are shoAVii in figure 1. The first sign of an^ iniminen ^ 

was the gradual loss of about 10% of the body AAUig ovei a 
approximatelv 2 Aveeks, In the next Aveek, a more pi ecipi ous 
additional 10 to 15% of the original body Aveight occurred. 
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The coat of the acutely deficient monkeys became very rough ivith^ 
out any loss of hair. Appetite decreased very rapidly during the period 
of weight loss. Even rvhen the acute deficiency was allowed to become 
very severe, no gingival changes were observed in any of the tour uioii- 
keys but the tooth surfaces were covered with a heavy rt^idue. 

One of the most profound changes observed, which p.iralleiccl tiic 
loss of weight in severity, was the apparent unwillingnc'-s of ilie mou- 
keys to use their hind legs. This was first seen about a week afti r the 
precipitous weight loss began. The monkeys rarely left ilu I'ottmn 



Pig. 1 Growth curves of four moiike.vs during roriod of acute .oud chronic ascorbic acid de- 
ficiencies. 

A. 15 mg. of ascorbic acid given. 

B. 30 mg. of ascorbic acid given, 

C. 100 mg. of ascorbic acid given. 

E. Began 0.23 mg. of ascorbic acid per kilogram of body weight per day. 

F. Increased ascorbic acid to 7.5 mg. per kilogram of body weight per day. 

G. Discontinued ascorbic acid tlierapy. 

D. Died. 

S. Sacrificed. 


of the cage and locomotion consisted of the monkey pulling itself at ound 
h means of its arms. An acute tenderness of the joints, especially of 
the knees, was observed. ’Wlieii test doses of ascorbic acid were given, 
the appetite of the monkeys increased immediately and withm a wee • 
the locomotor ahilitv and the appearance of the hair coat was normal. 

When the acute deficiency signs began to appear again, they were 
aentical with those in the first period. Since the appetite of the am- 
niiils decreased as the acute deficiency sign's appeal et aiu 1 1 ^ no im 
prove when 0.25 mg. of ascorbic acid per kilogram of body weight was 
given per day, 3 gm. of 1; 20 liver extract were given to each monkey 
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<My by moiitb 111 this ivay the animals weve supplied ivilh fc* osso„. 
tidi jnitntioiial factors, normally supplied by the 1; 20 liver extract con 
tamed in tbe ration. ‘ 

The tenderness of the hind legs observed in the acato cleficiencv be 
came rapidly worse hi the chronic state. Tins was seen especiallv in no 
100 and no. 102. After 4 and 6 weeks, respectively, tbe soreness al)ou( 
the knees was axtreme. Later in no. 100, a complete separation of tlic 
proximal end of the right tibia from the epiphysis ivas observed. The 
bony shaft of the tibia xvas located just under the skin in tbe region 
of the patella. In no. 97 and no. 98, the soreness became very great, Init 
no separation was noted grossly. 



Fig. 2 Late gingival changes in a chronic ascorbic acid deficiency. Hypertrophy and ne- 
crosis of gingiva and shifting of the deciduous molars. 


For the first 10 to 14 days of tbe chronic deficiency, no changes iveic 
observed in tbe gingiva. Subsequently in all four monkeys, tbeie vas 
observed a swelling and hyperemia of tbe gums, especially in the in- 
terdental iiapillae. This condition became progressively ivoise vi i 
tbe hyperemia spreading to tbe buccal mucosa (fig. 2). Tbe gums icj 
xmry easily and spontaneously as the chronic deficiency piogiessei. 
Pressure on the teeth, either in mastication or when applied cliums ‘'H 
oral examination, indicated a definite tenderness. IVlien 
eons bleeding was most pronounced, there was necrosis of t le oUn j 
particularly of tbe interdental papillae. This necrosis spiea 
involved large areas of the gums.' Some alveolar resoiptwn 
which resulted in a loosening of the teeth and a prematiue oss o 
of the deciduous molars. 
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Wlion the gingival lesions began to appear, the white, sticky residue 
on the teeth observed in the acute deficiency became thicker, especially 
on the surfaces bordering the gums. As the gingival lesions progressed, 
those heavy deposits were replaced in some areas by thick regions of 
tartar. 

Late in the chronic deficiency period, a severe loss of hair was ob- 
served over the entire body, particularly on the belly and bind legs. The 
skin was usually very dry with small i-egions of dermatitis on the face 
and belly. A mild edema occurred occasionally about the groin, upper 
logs and around the eyes. Hemorrhage occurred frequently about the 
c.ves and more rarely on the body and e.vtremitics. 

After 80 days of chronic deficiency, monkey no. 100 was saei ificod for 
histological examination. After 80 to 100 days of ehi’onic deficiency, nos. 
97, 98 and 102 were given 7.5 mg. of ascoi'bic acid per kilogram of body 
weight daily. Nos. 97 and 102 did not respond to ascorbic acid therapy 
but died within 2 weeks. No. 98 responded gradually; after a month of 
therapy, there had been a moderate increase in weight, a great increase 
in activity and a loss of soreness about the joints. However, there had 
been no improvement in the hair coat. At that time. 20 pg. of crystalline 
biotin were given daily. After 6 weeks, a new growth of hair began 
which developed until the monkey was completely covered. 

The gingiva! lesions in no. 98 began to recede in the third u’eek of 
therapy. The necrosis and bleeding were greatly reduced and finally 
disappeared. The gums never completely returned to their normal 
size and color but remained iiypertrophic and hyperemic, especially in 
the regions where the most extensive necrosis had occurred and where 
deposits of dental tartar still reuiaiuod. Sufficient necrosis had oc- 
curred in the lower right quadrant to cause a shifting of the deciduous 
and first permanent molars which persisted. 

In the study of the etfeot of biotin upon the chronic ascorbic acid de- 
ficiency, the monkeys (nos. 98 and 169) which received 20 pg. of biotin 
per day maintained a normal amount of hair which became rough and 
unkempt. However, no. 168 exhibited a similar hair loss to the previous 
group of chronically deficient monke}’'s. The addition of biotin made no 
other ditferonee in the signs of the chronic ascorbic acid deficienoj'. 

Throughout these e.\periments, the control monkeys maintained a 
normal rate of growth comparable to those fed 3^ 1: 20 liver e.xtracf 
b.v IVaisman et al. (’43). No gingival lesions, skin changes or hair loss 
were observed. 

IVhen the monkeys wei’e sacrificed, post-mortem examinations were 
niiide. The skeletal changes were the most pronounced. In the six ehron- 
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ically deficient monkeys, a very great increase in the size of tlio costo- 
chondral junctions was observed. In nos. 97, 100 and 102, there had 
been a complete separation of the proximal end of the tibia from tiio 
epiphysis. The proximal end of the tibia was very pointed and porous. 
The distal end of the femur was less affected, and no complete separation 
from the epiphysis was seen. Large areas of hemorrhage rvere ob- 
served between the epiphysis and the ends of the tibia and femur. Nos. 
98, 168 and 169 showed similar but less extensive changes in the tibia 
and femur. 

There had been considerable alveolar bone resorption in the areas 
of most extensive necrosis of the gingiva. This was most evident on 
the crest of the lateral jolates. Extensive bone resorption was also ob- 
served over the exterior surface of the cranium and on both surfaces of 
the rami of the mandibles. 

In monkeys nos. 97, 168 and 169 numerous carious lesions were ob- 
served in the first permanent molars. No lesions were observed in any 
of the deciduous teeth. In no. 97 there were 8 lesions: 3 in each upper 
molar and one in each lower molar. Thirteen lesions were observed in 
no. 168 : 4 in each upper molai', and 2 and 3, respectively, in the left and 
right lower molars. Eight lesions were observed in no. 169: i and 2, 
respectively, in the left and right upper molars, and one in each lower 
molar. No carious lesions wore observed in the other chroiiicalh 
ascorbic acid deficient monkeys, nor in the two control monkeys. 


ULSGUSSION 

Two distinct syndromes of ascorbic acid deficiency have boon ob 


served in the Rhesu.s monkey depending on whether the deficiencj nas 
acute or chronic. An acute deficiency was characterized by a piecipi on 
weight loss and tenderness in the joints of the legs but no 
lesions. A chronic deficiency was characterized by severe oUio* 
lesions and skeletal changes but no rapid decrease in weight. 

The signs of a chronic ascorbic acid deficiency 
those described by the workers who produced an ascorbic aci ce 
in monkeys by the use of natural rations (Harden and 2ilva, ’ 

’23; Topping and Fraser, ’39; Fraser and Topping, ’43 am oi 
’42). The giirgival lesions are especially similar to 
scorbutic monkeys by Tomlinson (’39), by Fraser and opi o 
and by Tomlinson ( ’42) and in scurvy in man by J mid 

Eoff and Glazebrook (’39), Fitzsimmons (’41, de- 

Priestman (’42), Kent (’43), Stuhl (’43) and Roth ( ^ ,va? 

scribed gingival lesions in man which receded when ascoi 
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given. These authors stated that there were other cases of periodontal 
disease which did not respond to ascorbic acid therapy. The gingival 
lesions which did respond to therapy appeared to he similar to the gin- 
gival lesions described in classical scurv'y hi man (Hess, ’20) and in 
chronic ascorbic acid deficiency in tbe Bhesus monkey. 

Eecently Crandon, Lund and Dill (’40) and Eestarski and Pijoan 
(’44) have described cases of experimental scurvy in man, in which 
tliey observed no gross changes in the gums or teeth. Pijoan and Loz- 
iier (’44) and Eestarski and Pijoan (’44) believe that the assumption 
that gingivitis rests on a scorbutic basis is unwarranted unlc.ss there 
are accompanying clinical evidences of late scurvy. These experimental 
cases of scurvj- in man are similar to the acute deficiency in the 
monkey where no gingival lesions were observed. 

Since there are such great differences in the manifestations of the 
acute and chronic phases of an ascorbic acid deficiency in the monkey, 
it is necessary to consider those differences when scurvy in man, ex- 
perimental or spontaneous; is being studied and described. 

Howe (’23, ’27) reported a high incidonee of caiious le.sions in scor- 
hutio monkeys which were fed a natural diet. We have observed caries 
in three of six chronically ascorbic acid deficient monkeys but none in 
the two controls. The number of animals is too small to consider the 
caries hicidence significant. However, the frequency of carious lesions 
in young monkeys which have been on experiment for only 8 months 
is usually so low that a 50% incidence in this small group and the high 
number of lesions per animal may indicate that the caries index is in- 
creased in a chronic ascorbic acid deficiency. 

StimrARV AND CONCLUSIONS 

An acute ascorbic acid deficiency was produced in young Ehesus 
monkeys in 30 to 50 days. In the acute phase there was a precipitous 
loss in weight, slight tenderness of the joints and heavy residues on the 
tooth surfaces. However, no gingival changes were observed. When a 
single test dose of ascorbic acid was given, there was a very rapid and 
complete alleviation of these signs. 

In the chronic state of ascorbic acid deficiency, a series of gingival 
clmnges was observed which was accompanied by increasing food de- 
posits on the teeth and dental tartar. There was very marked tender- 
ness and soreness at all the joints accompanied by a considerable swell- 
tng. Bone resorption occurred at the bone-cartilage junctions, espe- 
cially at the ends of the long bones of the legs. There was a vei-y e.x- 
lensive loss of hair and a mild dermatitis; both could bo prevented or 
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enred by crystalline biotin. In three of the six chronically deficient mon- 
keys, there was a high incidence of dental caries. 

These data indicate that the signs of acute and chronic ascorbic acid 
deficiencies in the monkey are distinctly different. They may partially 
explain the differences observed in experimentally produced and spon- 
taneous scurvy in man. 
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It was sliown as early as 1933 by Walker and Nelson that rats were 
uot able to utilize thiamine from fresh j'east so well as that from dried 
.veast containing fewer viable cells. This was confirmed by Parsons 
and Collord (’42). Parsons, Collord, Strong and Peterson (’42) and 
Parsons and Collord ( ’42) found that boiled yeast was a better source 
of thiamine for human subjects than fresh unboiled yeast. It was 
shown that thiamine not accounted for by the urinary excretion during 
the periods of fresh yeast ingestion was largely present in the feces so 
that the failure of the urinary thiamine to rise was attributable to lack 
of absorption. 

Opportunity was afforded for studying simultaneously with human 
subjects and with rats the absorption of thiamine from several types 
of bakers’ yeast; these proved to represent three levels of thiamine 
concentration, as well as some diversity in regard to the content of 
other vitamins. The results of the human studies are presented in this 
paper;’ supporting data on the same yeasts when fed to rats are given 
elsewhere (Parsons et ah, ’45). 

Talilislicsa -TCith the ajpio-ral of the airector of tho Wisconsin Agricultuial Esperiment 
station. Certain of the results h-ave appeorea in abstract form iu the Proc. of the Fea. ° 

Sot. for Ejp. Biol, for 1944, col. 3, p. 96. This work was supported in port by a grant from 
tie Wisconsin Alumni Kesearch Foundation. 

Somo of the experimental data have been taken from a thesis submitted by hfiss Williams 
is partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in ome ^co 
Mmits. Present address: Department of Nutrition, School of PnbUo Health, Harvard Um- 
vmity. 

■Besearch fellow in Home Economics, summer 1914, under a grant from the 
«tch Institute of Hawaii and now in the Laboratory of Nutrition Besearch, North State 
leathers College, Denton, Texas. E. Price and C. Pliseh carried out some of the thiamine os 
under the Pineapple grant also, 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Determinations are reported of the urinary thiamine eliminations of 
twenty-three human subjects (fecal, of eleven) on controlled basal diets 
to which were added, in test periods of 3 to 5 days, samples of com- 
pressed bakers’ yeasts typical of those found on the market , (see table 
1 of following paper by Parsons, Poeste and Gilberg, ’45). Yeasts A 
and C were of different strains and contained 0.5 mg. of thiamine per 
cake. In a recently introduced modification of yeast A, designated here 
as An, the thiamine content was doubled, although this change was in 
no way evident from the label. Y'easts C, D, Do and E were made from 
the same batches as were corresponding samples of yeast P but were 
modified by the manufacturers not only by increases in their thiamine 
content (30-fold for yeast C and 250- to 300-fold for D, Do and E) but 
also in certain other respects. Their manufacture will be further dis- 
cussed below.: Yeasts A and A 2 were procured for the experiment on 
the open market. The other samples were furnished by the manufac- 
turers in weekly shipments. The extent to which the various j'easts 
would release thiamine available for absorption during digestion was 
tested by feeding them both fresh (as purchased) and after boiling. 
The method of preparing the heated yeast was as follows : The fresh 
yeast was broken up in a small amount of water and the suspension 
was poured into rapidly boiling water which was maintained at the 
boiling point for 10 to 120 seconds and consumed after cooling. The 
uncooked yeast dose was suspended in an equal quantity of cold water. 
In the case of yeast A, the uncooked yeast dose was also consumed, in 
some instances, suspended in tomato juice (diet 1) or pineapple juice 
(diet 2) or eaten as the solid cake. Such variations in these and in some 
additional experiments (Link) had no effect on the usual low outpu 0 
urinary thiamine or the appearance of live yeast cells in the feces, n 
control periods, thiamine hydrochloride ® was substituted for the jeas 


sources in equivalent amounts. ^ . 

Two basal diets were employed : basal diet 1, an ordinary 0 m 
similar to that described by Parsons and Collord (’42), an 
2, a dairy products-pineapple-bread diet (Parsons, Stett er, 1 
son and Johnson, ’44), Further details of the expeiunen . 

sented in the tables. In all cases, the basal diet supplied su 
mine to meet the metabolic requirements of the subjec s an , > 

urinary excretions were considered to reflect the absorp 
mine furnished by supplements. However, as a specie ^ 

subjects were given thiamine hydrochloride previous ^ 0 0 - 

(table 3). The subjects comprised graduate or senior wo 


^ Generously supplied by Eli Lilly Co. 
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University of Wisconsin and were judged to be in a satisfactory nutri- 
tional state. 

Subjects of study 1 participated in two test diet periods separated 
by an interval of 60 days, during which yeast D was ingested in the 
fresh form. The plan of this experiment originated in the suggestion 
of other workers that the prolonged ingestion of fresh yeast would en- 
able the body to become so habituated to it that the availability of the 
thiamine would be improved. Yeast D was chosen for this test inad- 
vertently on the assumption that thiamine was as poorly absorbed from 
this type as it had been from the other yeasts investigated. Only after 
the 60-day interval of fresh yeast ingestion was in progress was it 
realised from the results of urine assay's from the previous period that 
yeast D, in the fresh form, supplied available thiamine ; hence, instead 
of a test for habituation to raw yeast, the interval served to load body 
stores with thiamine to the extent that urinary excretions for all sub- 
jects were significantly higher during the second test period (table 1). 


TABI.E 1 

TWfljnine (nfafcf anti atercge (Tatty urinary end fecal f?iiamine etiminatton of siibiccti 
consuming yeast D both fresh and after treatment by boiltny. 
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(4 days) 
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3.7 

930 
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2.0 
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1.0 
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160 
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Boiled 





yeast 






yeast 




645 

(4 days) 

2.0 

3.7 

1000 

1420 

880 

(5 days) 

1.0 

2.0 

625 

TLianiiiie 






Thiamine 





tijdro- 

eMoride 






hydro- 

chloride 





(4 days) 

2.0 

3.7. 


1750 


(5 days) 

1.0 

2.0 

610 

420 


^ biological nssaj* of thinmine, study 1; chemical assay, study 3. 

diet 1 to which was added 1.0 mg, crystalline thiamine hydrochloride per day t iioug i 

tie four periods. 

Saaal diet 2 including GOO gm, canned pineapple juice per day. 
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One subject of study 3 (table 2) consumed, for 3 days, yeast A treated 
by freezing; wben it became apparent from tlie assays that the absorp- 
tion of thiamine from this form of yeast was not improved over that 
from the fresh form, the yeast was fed after boiling as a control test 
for 1 day; even to this brief period the subject responded promptly 
with increased urinary thiamine excretion. 


TABLE 2 

Thiamine intahe and average daily ■urinary and fecal thiamine eliminations of subjects of 
groups S and S consuming yeasts A, C or B both fresh and after treatment by boiling. 


STUDY 3 

STUDV 2 
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j Average daily thiamine output ' 
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185 
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100" 
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80 
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Boiled 
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190 
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220 
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2.0 

670 

315 
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160 
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330 
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hydro- 
chloride 
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1.0 

2.0 
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485 
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130 
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3 

1 

1 
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’ Basal diet 2 iacludiug 600 gra. caiined pineapple juice. 

- Basal diet 1. -t j, a Won frozen 

^ One subject of this group iu a 3-day period Consumed the fresh yeast after r a 

for 24 hours. See discussion of results. 

All thiamine determinations were made by the thiochrome ’ 

essentially that of Hennessey (’42). Duplicate pf 

made on separate days for individual samples. Periodic ^ 
standard amounts of thiamine added to the samples , renre- 

were for the most part within the range 92-96%-^ Foo a 
senting i0% of the weighed daily food consumption veie p 
and assaved in the fresh form for thiamine. 
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BESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Two yeast samples with comparable thiamine content, A and C, gave 
results in agreement with earlier data on yeast A and B (Parsons and 
Colloid, ’42). Apparently, these yeasts contributed little or no thia- 
mine to the body ■when fed to human subjects in the amounts ordinarily 
recommended (yeasts A and C, tabic 2; yeast C, table 3). It even ap- 
pears that thiamine from the basal diet was taken up to an appreciable 
eitent by these types of fresh yeast and so bound that it became largely 
nnabsorbable in the digesti've tract. This was indicated by the consist- 
ently diminished urinary thiamine excretion during the fresh yeast 
period as contrasted to the preceding basal period whether the amount 
of yeast ingested ivas two or four cakes. The average decrease in the 
urinary thiamine output during the period of fresh yeast feeding in 
comparison ■with the preceding basal period was, for the six subjects 
on yeast A, 37% ; for the six subjects on yeast C, 17%. This effect of 
fresh yeast seemed to carry over slightly into the succeeding short 
basal period for those subjects for w-hom this period was provided. 
Although alternative explanations for the lessened urinary thiamine 
in the' fresh yeast period might ivell be offered, the fecal thiamine 
values tend to substantiate the hypothesis stated above. 

Thiamine from yeast D, in contrast to that from yeasts A and C, was 
nearly as available from the fresh as from the boiled yeast during 
duplicate tests in study 1 and also in a later test with another subject 
(study 3, fable 1). That this difference was valid and fundamental was 
confirmed by the results of animal assays (described in the follo'wing 
paper) which gave uniformly high values for the utilization of fresh 
.'■east D. for all assays during the 15-month interval between the two 
human experiments above. Unexpectedly, however, the human and rat 
tests for the extent of absorption of thiamine from this fresh yeast 
simultaneously showed a lower assay value than formerly in compari- 
son with boiled yeast D or ■with equivalent thiamine hydrochloride. So 
nnmistakahle was the change that this neiv form of the yeast ■was desig- 
nated yeast E (see table 2) and information on possible alterations in 
its production was sought from the manufacturers. It was discovered 
that, beginning with the date on which the change in assay value oc- 
carred, yeast D had been taken off of the market; the sample which 
"’as sent to this laboratory was made in small amounts as a special 
courtesy and only thiamine hydrochloride added instead of other sub- 
stances as well (see table 1 of following paper). However, in a new 
sample, the manufacturers scmpulonsly reproduced ever>- step of the 
former procedure for yeast D, as far as possible. This sample (yeast 
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Do) fed fresh yielded very nearly the same assay values as had yeast D 
(table 3). The procedure in the tests with yeast Do was such that the 
results removed the possibility that the ditference in the urinary out- 
puts on 5 ^easts D and E might haveheen due to the change in seQuence 
of periods or the total intake of thiamine or of yeast. The strain of' 
yeast was not an essential factor in explaining the difference between 


TABLE 3 

Thiamine intake and average daily nrinary output for subjects consuming yeast C or If). 




STUnv 4 





STUDY 5 



1 

Perioh ! 

Thiamine 
intake j 

1 Thiamine in urine j 

Thiamine 1 
intake 


Thiamine in urine 


1 i 

H j 

i-. 

1 

Yeast j 

! Yeast As 

1 

~ i 

i i, i 

Yeast "D;! 

YeaU 0 


1 ** 

Kl ' 

P.S 

1 1 

^ 2 s«bj. ] 

i 

1 2 sahj. 1 

1 

s 1 

j » \ 

' Ss i 

1 m 1 

j 1 subj.“ 

j I suhi. j 

1 subj.a j 

m 


mg./ 

mg./ 

(ivp. 

avff. 

mg./ 

mg./ 

avg. 


avg. 

avff’ 


day 

day 



day 

day 

na. 

ti.0’ 


tiff. 

Basal 
(4 days) 

2 


565 

590 

3 


215 

'290 

310 

295 

Fresh 
yeast 
(4 days) 

2 

2 

1080 

850 

1 


465 

610 

180 

245 

Basal 
(3 days) 





1 


275 

435 

215 


Boiled 
yeast 
(4 days) 

2 

2 

1380 

1505 

1 

2 

550 


550 


Thiamine 
hydro- 
chloride 
(4 days) 





1 

2 

655 


655 



‘ Basal diet 2 including 600 gm. whole crushed canned pineapple per o* 
creases in the thiamine intake of individual subjects resulted from slight die ary mo 

necessitated by controlling protein intake. _ . o i thrnuciiont 

- 1.0 nag. of thiamine hydrochloride daily was added to the basal diet o group 

the three periods. . , „ , elapsed 

“Given 3.0 mg. of thiamine hydrochloride for 4 days before the experiment; 

without the dose before the first basal period. 

B and Daj inasmuch as yeast C, from which Da was made, 2 

urinary thiamine, when fed fresh as it had in the earlier es s ^ 

and 3). Laxation produced hy the various -yeasts was ru e . 
decisive factor causing the differences in absorption o,^ cfettlor, 
from them hy results recently published elsewhere ( ai so , 
Williamson and Johnson, ’44; Stettler, ’44). 
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In the meantime, during a routine re-assay of the thiamine of yeast 
A it was discovered that the manufacturers had modified this yeast by 
Joabling the thiamine content as well as by the changes declared on 
the label (table 1 of the following paper). Hence, this new yeast, desig- 
nated as yeast A., was fed to two members of a diet squad (study 4, 
table 3). It did not behave as yeast A had in former repeated trials 
with respect to decreasing the output of urinary thiamine in compari- 
son with a preceding basal period, although, as in the ease of E, the 
absorbability of its thiamine was still much improved by boiling the 
yeast. The relative urinary increase of thiamine due to the intake of 
fresh yeast A™ was somewhere between that of yeast E which had a 
higher thiamine content and yeast D which had, in addition, a higher 
content of other factors. This would he in harmony with an hypothesis 
that various kinds and concentrations of substances added to the yeast 
cell may influence the readiness with which the cell gives up its thiamine 
in' the digestive tract. Some specially prepared commercial yeast sam- 
ples are being studied at present in an investigation of this theory. 

It is evident that' subjects receiving D, Dj and E as the thiamine sup- 
plements were required to take much smaller amounts of yeast to supply 
the desired thiamine intake than were subjects ingesting the types with 
a lower thiamine content. It might reasonably be postulated, therefore, 
that this smaller amount of yeast would be more vulnerable to the di- 
gestive processes and, hence, offer less difficulty in releasing its thia- 
mine high up in the digestive tract. That the influence of the amount 
of yeast was negligible, however, within the limits of the experiment 
and that other factors played a more important role is evident from 
the data. For example, the feeding of yeast A, fresh, in the amounts 
of either 2 or 4 cakes (about 25 or 50 gm.) unfailingly resulted in re- 
ducing the nrinary output of thiamine in comparison to that on the 
same diet without it. Fifty grams of fresh yeast A;, however, increased 
measurably the nrinary output of thiamine instead of decreasing it. 
As tittle as 8 gm. per day of yeast T) was only fairly well utilized iu 
contrast to 8-18 gm. of yeast D and D. from which the thiamine was 
apparently more readily absorbed. 

The generalization in a preliminary report from Melnick ( ’44) that 
only about 16% of the thiamine in fresh yeast is available to human 
subjects cannot he discussed in relation to the present results until 
ffillcr publication is available and the identity of the type of yeast in 
Idnick’s experiment is known. 

Preluninary experiments in this laboratoiw on the fecal elimination 
of live yeast cells have been confirmed and extended. Consistently 
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negative lesults were obtained when tbe subjects consumed boiled yeast 
or no yeast, but positive results whenever fresh yeast was consumed. 
Assays of total 24-hour collections of fecal material for periods of sev- 
eral days following the ingestion of 50 gm. of fresh yeast showed a 
prompt elimination of a considerable number of living yeast cells and 
the persistence of a diminishing number of 1 or more days follomng 
this. Carmine was ingested to mark the beginning of the fecal period^, 
and the dose of yeast was consumed several hours later. Following 
are the total daily values obtained for two subjects expressed as the 
number of thousand viable yeast cells eliminated on consecutive days : 
For subject M.L.J., yeast A, 565000, 182 and none; yeast D; none, 5122, 
19, none and none ; for subject C.M., yeast A, 177 and 46 ; yeast Dn, 15, 
148000, 110, 31 and 64. As the highest elimination represented only 
between 1 and 2% of the total number of yeast cells consumed, it is, 
perhaps, not surprising that no quantitative relationship was seen be- 
tween viable yeast cells and the relative urinary excretion of thiamine 
on the two yeasts, the latter possibly being dependent on rapid absorba- 
bility of thiamine at a fairly restricted segment of the digestive tract 
while destruction of yeast cells presumably persisted far beyond such 
an area. 

In agreement with former results, it has again been found true that 
the amounts of thiamine in urine and feces on certain fresh and boiled 
yeasts show a somewhat reciprocal relationship (yeasts A and C, table 
2). It appears that the failure of the urinary thiamine level to rise in 
response to the ingestion of thiamine in the form of fresh yeasts A and 
0 was chiefly due to lack of absoi'ption of the vitamin from the intestinal 
tract, inasmuch as the fecal thiamine content was significantly lower 
when thiamine hydrochloride or these yeasts in the boiled form weic 
fed, than when the yeasts were fed fresh. It may be noted that one 
subject (table 2, study 3, yeast A) eliminated 2.6 mg. of thiamine per ay 
in the feces during the fresh yeast period. Although this amoun was 
usually high, somewhat comparable amounts (1.9 mg. avg. per ay) a 
been reported previously with the same type of yeast (Parsons an 
Collord, ’42). 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Two types of bakers’ compressed yeast, fed fresh to 
jects were poorly utilized as sources of thiamine as incica e 
urinary and high fecal eliminations of thiamine. The inges ® 
yeasts appears even to have decreased the amount of ayai a 
mine supplied by the basal diets, inasmuch as the fliiaminc 

reduced below that of the preceding basal period and eca 
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was much increased. Living yeast cells were recovered from the feces 
after fresh yeast feeding. 

2. Jfarked- improvement in thiamine absorption from these yeasts 
was obtained by boiling them for brief periods. 

3. Four fresh yeast samples, manufactured by the same two firms 
(hat prepared the first two types described but with higher vitamin 
content, did not shpw the previously observed effect of lowering the 
urinary output of thiamine in human subjects but led to varying de- 
grees of increased thiamine excretion instead; the yeast most notable 
in this regard was the one with the highest vitamin levels. The ex- 
planation for this apparent correlation has not been determined. 

4. The differences in the absorbability of the thiamine from various 
fresh yeasts did not seem to be attributable either to the strain of yeast 
or to the amount of yeast consumed hy the subjects. 
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The availability to hnman subjects of thiamine from yeasts just re- 
ported (Parsons, Williamson and Johnson, ’45) was judged on the 
somewhat indirect although acceptable evidence of the presence of 
additional thiamine in the urine following doses of yeast and a corre- 
sponding absence of a striking increase in the feces. The indication thus 
obtained of differences in the absorbability of the thiamine of various 
yeasts has been strengthened by similar observations of differences in 
utilization obtained by the more direct evidence of variations in the 
body weight of rats on given doses in biological assays carried out 
simnltaneonsly, to be reported in this paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The various compressed bakers’ yeasts studied in these experiments 
are identified in table 1. All doses of yeast were administered separately 
instead of being incorporated in the basal ration. This was particularly 
desirable in view of the pronounced change in odor and taste of the 
yeasts under various treatments which, in itself, might otherwise have 
influenced the intake of the ration. A high palatability of the basal diet 
'ras also sought. The percentage composition of the ration selected, 
adapted from one used by Schintz and Knott (’36, ’39) was: purified 
casein 15; fresh pig liver autoclaved at 120° for 5 hours and dried 15; 
sucrose 48.5 ; Crisco 17 ; and salt mixture (Osborne and Mendel, ’19) 4.5. 
All rats received a vitamin supplement containing the following per rat 
per week; riboflavin 200 MS-; choline 35 mg.; nicotinic acid 170 (ig.; 

' Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin AgricuRural Eipcriment 
Station. Supported in part bj Purnell funds. Reported in part in a preliminary abstract 
(Parsons, Poeste, Williamson and Stettler, M4). 

•Present address: Dietitian vrith the armed forces in Prance. 
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calcmm pantothenate 1.5 mg.; pyridoxine 200 jjg.; aad 6 drops of cod 
liver oil. This supplement was distributed in several doses per week 
or, in the instance of pyridoxine, was incorporated in the basal ratios 
for some rats. 

The preparation of yeast doses for feeding consisted in suspending 
a weighed portion in water and making it up to a suitable volume. The 
individual doses of yeast andVitamin supplements were fed directly to 
the rat by pipette except when the eagerness of the rat for the dose 
made this difficult to manage, in which case the measured dose was of- 
fered in a small feeding dish and the rat was watched for the few mo- 
ments necessary for the quantitative ingestion of the dose. 

In preparing the liver, an autoclave was used which allowed the 
reading of temperatures directly leather than by pressure gauge, inas- 
much as it was believed by Knott ^ that pz'eeision in heat treatment is 
necessary for a reliable degree of destruction of thiamine without too 
great injury to other nutritive factors. Assurance of the satisfactory 
absence of thiamine from the basal ration was given by the regularity 
and swiftness of the depletion of the negative control rats, i.e., a sharp 
cessation of growth at the end of 7 to 12 days during which there was 
an average total gain of 34.6 gm. ; and death after typical convulsions 
on an average of 32 days (range, 28 to 36 days) and an average total 
weight loss of 41.8 gm. A dose of 4 pg. of thiamine hydrochloride * per 
day produced an average gain of 1.5 gm. body weight for the positive 
control rats of 150 gm. or less. Beyond this weight, the dosage was 
raised to 5 and 6 pg. for rats up to 250 gm. body weight, for about the 
same rate of gain. The level of intake of basal ration of these rats on 
such levels of thiamine supported apparent vigor and the absence 
abnormalities during the 16 to 32 weeks of the experiment except oi 
some brown scurf under the thick hair along the hack and a baie y e 
tectable amount of reddish stain on the hair around the nose an on e 

forepaws. ' j i f 

In conformity with the Schlutz and Knott’s (’36) method, a s or 
feeding period (10 to 15 days) was adopted for several reasons, 
example, although the composition of the basal ration was 
unfavorable to extensive intestinal synthesis, the short perio 
thought to be an added precaution against any tendency oi i 
yeast, fed constantly over long periods, to become V 

rats’ digestive tract or to encourage some special type-o^ of thia- 
which might conceivabty obscure the assay through synt esis 

’ Personal communication. 

• Generously supplied by Eli Lilly Company. 
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mine. Human subjects in this laboratory showed living yeast cells in 
the feces for several days after a single dose of fresh yeast (Parsons, 
IVilliamson and Johnson, ’45). In actual tests, however, a somewhat 
contrary tendency was frequently observed in the rats held for several 
weeks on fresh yeast doses at high levels which seemed at first to be 
quite adequate, namely, an unaccountably sharp and extensive decline 
after vigorous growth. This type of curve was not observed on doses 
of thiamine hydrochloride or boiled yeast and, hence, was difiioult to 
evaluate in the assay, making long periods and high dosage of doubtful 
assay value. In addition, the short period was well adapted to the detec- 
tion of possible changes in the potency of the manufactured yeasts, 
since speedy identification of any such changes with even slight alter- 
ations in procedure in the factory might yield valuable data. 

A uniform dosage was used in both of the alternating periods of 
fresh and treated yeast samples. This was done not only because of the 
difficulty, just mentioned, with the higher doses but also for the purpose 
of avoiding diverse levels of intake of other factors from so potent a 
material as yeast. Even though a level of dosage satisfactory in the 
case of treated ybast often led to losses of body weight when fresh yeast 
was fed, nevertheless, the satisfactory gains in weight in the folIondTig 
period on treated yeast appeared to justify the procedure. 

The three treatments of the yeast used were selected from the stand- 
point of their effect on the viability of the yeast cells. One treatment 
consisted in suspending yeast in about 5 pai-ts of 80% ethyl alcohol for 
24 hours, then reducing it to dryness before a fan at room temperature. 
Other samples were suspended in 3 parts of water and brought rapidly 
to boiling which was maintained for 10 to 120 seconds. 

Prolonged periods of freezing such as are known to kill yeast cells 
had been found in another laboratory “ to bo effective in increasing the 
utilization of the thiamine of yeast for rats. Inasmuch as lengthy 
periods would be impractical as a household means of rendering the 
thiamine of jmast more available for absorption, shorter periods were 
tested. Cakes of yeast in their individual wrappers were pat into the 
freezing unit of a household electric refrigerator at — S'C. and left for 
24 hours. In an attempt to increase the disruption of the yeast cell 
during freezing and thawing, other samples were suspended in 5 times 
their weight of liquid. A nutrient solution was used, inasmuch as this 
was being employed in other experiments on yeast at the time. It con- 
tained 1.0 gm. di-ammonium sulfate and 50.0 gm. anhydrous dextrose 

‘ PeiBOnal communication from Prof. S. B. Gncrranl, Department of Biological aicmistrj-, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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per liter. The doses of frozen yeast were fed either immediately after 
thawing or 1 hour later. In plate counts carried out subsequently, it 
was established that none of these procedures was significantly in- 
jurious to the yeast cell. 


EESULTS 


The wide range of variation shown in the availability of tbiamine of 
different yeasts consumed fresh by human subjects (Parsons, William- 
son and Johnson, ’45) was noted also when these same yeasts ■were fed 
to rats. As in the human experiments, here also there were only two 
yeast samples, i.e., those with the highest vitamin content, yeasts D 
and Da, which appeared to he about equally effective sources of tbia- 
mine whether fed fresh or after boiling or treatment with alcohol; the 
availability of the thiamine of the other six'samples fed was much lower 
and was significantly increased by these means. One of these six sam- 
ples, F, was not fed to human subjects in our experiments because o 
the limiting low thiamine content (table 1) but from its ® 

series with respect to C, D and E, its low thiamine availability and the 
improvement in this due to boiling would be expected. 

With the particular technic used in these experiments for comparing 
the accessibility of thiamine from fresh as contrasted 
yeasts in the digestive tracts of rats, minor ® as 

such as that between yeasts A and A 2 were not clear y e 
they were in the human experiments. This seems 
considered that the basal diet of the rat was essentially devoid Hb 
mine, whereas, much of the minor variation oi 

the various fresh uncooked yeasts on the qrinary 0 p „ £]je 

human subjects appeared to depend on the ex en ^ J^iIned 

fresh yeast on the tlfiamine of the mges e g^periments more 

at reproducing the dietary conditions of th 
closely in the rat are under way in this laboratory. 

Boiling the poorly utilized fresh yeast samp „£ the tbia- 

alcohol were equally effective in improving e 
mine as seen in comparable tests in different _ „v rji£,£s gimilar- 

nate periods of the same rats (fig- 1, ^^^rpxuected from tbe equal de- 
ity of effect of the two processes might be exp ^ riods 

stLtion of viability of the cell which to tbe 

of freezing, on the other hand, ^.^^ement in the growth 0 

cell, and, correspondingly, no ^ .ed with that of unfrozen 

the rats was seen on frozen yeast A as P 
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TABLE 1 

Characterkation of ihe "baking ycoats iested for ihe of iheir 


IDEKTITt 
or THE 
TEASTS’-* 

MANU- 

TACTUBIB 

TTPE TEAST 

« 

MANUrACTUUERS’ DEOtARATIOK 
or roTEHOT »•» 

wEioirroT 
YEAST WHICH 
FUBKI8HEO 

1 MO. 
THtAUIN* 

A 

I 

Consumers' foil 

Two cakes supply 100% of the adult 
minimum daily requirements for A, 
D, B,, and 14 to 20% for Bj plus 2 
to 3 mg. niacin 

25.2 

A, 

1 

Consumers' foil 

Two cakes supply 100% of the adult 
minimum daily requirements for A| 
Bt, B,, I) plus 10 mg. niacin 

12.6* 

B 

2 

Consumers' foil 

12.0 mg. B, per pound 

6.0 mg. B, per pound 

37.8 

C 

2 

Special * 

12.0 mg. B, per pound 

6.0 mg. B, per pound 

37.S 

D 

2 

Enriched * 

90 to 114 mg. B, per pound 

6.0 mg. Bj per pound 

800 mg. niacin per pound 

600 mg. iron per pound 

5.1 

4.0 

D. 

4 

Enriched ‘ 

114 mg. Bj per pound 

6.0 mg. B, per pound 

800 mg. niacin per pound 

600 mg. iron per pound 

4.0 

E 

2 

High thiamine * 

114 mg. B| per pound 

6.0 mg. B, per pound 

4.0 

P 

2 

Regular * 

3.3 to 3.6 mg. Bj per pound 

50 to 55 mg. niacin per pound 

15 to 20 mg. iron per pound 

6.0 mg. B, per pound 

137.5 


* Yeast B vta^ fed to human subjects in a previous experiment (Parsons and CoUord, ’42). 
Yeast P required so high an iatahe to supply 1-2 mg. of thiamine for human subjects that it 
■was tested only Tyith rats. The other %\x yeast samples "weTe fed from identical lots to the 
human diet squads and the rats reported in these two papers. 

’Yeast samples 0, P. nod E were all made from the same batches as were corteaponding 
samples of yeast P bnt were modified by the manufacturers. 

‘Thiamine was added as the hydrochloride to yeasts B, C, D, Dj and E by the manufacturer. 
It was not stated in what form thiamine was added to yeasts A and A,. All the types of yeast 
contained a-small amount of some form of starch and a trace of oil. 

* The thiamine concentration in j'cast A» was found by biological and cliemical ass.ir in this 
laboratory to be double that m yeast A, although it could not be so interperted from the label. 

* Por use by bakers. 
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fresh yeast (fig. 1, groups A 4 and A 5). This again was in agreement 
with the human tests. These results with freezing and those of the 
Pennsylvania Laboratory are in agreement in that the utilization of 
the thiamine was correlated with the viability of the yeasts in both cases. 
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Fig. 1 Lines represent the average daily gam or loss m Jecoiis regrouped 

a fresh and treated yeasts, actually fed in alternatmg periods but the 

rbitrarily for comparison. (.^ofment as follows: 1, 

Letters refer to the brand or sample of yeast; numbers, o e ^ 

i-w yeast; 2, treated with alcohol; 3, boiled; d, frozen m ca , , consecutive) 

Each group of lines banded together represents ^ e rep ijne in A 1 bi" 

erf ormances of one rat on one given yeast preparation, f or e. V 0.9 

icates that the rat (after an initial S-day depletion pen game 

m. per day on fresh, raw yeast A and in the succeeding 1 ' ^ ^ l^oiled yeast periods, 

.2 gm. per day (first group under A 2). Then in alternating fresh a 

he rat lost 0.7 gm.; gained 2.7 gm.; lost 1.0 gm.; J .ei tahen in bloche from 

)nly a part of the total assays carried out are presented but these 

onsecutive rats’ records and, hence, were unselected. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Biological assays of the thiamine of fresh yeasts showed that this 
was relatively unavailable to rats in six of the eight yeast samples tested 
but -was rendered available for growth when the fresh yeasts were 
boiled or treated ■with alcohol. 

The -two samples of yeast which were nearly as effective sources of 
thiamine for growth when the yeast was fed fresh, as purchased, as 
after boiling or treatment with alcohol, were the two with the highest 
vitamin content of the series fed. 

Short periods (24 hours) of freezing had no measurable effect in in- 
creasing the availability of thiamine from a poorly utilized fresh yeast. 

These results of rat assays are in general agreement with the tests 
on human subjects on these same yeast samples and preparations from 
them. 
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(Received for publication December 1, 1944) 

The question of the retention of the B vitamins in meat during cook- 
ing and other processing is of primary importance in assessing the 
contribution of these vitamins to the diet by this important food group. 
Waisman and Elvehjcm (Ml) have published a compilation of the 
available data on the vitamin content of meat to that date. The data 
are largely concerned with raw meat and there is litGe information on 
the losses in cooking. Since that time several papers concerning the 
losses to be expected in cooking meat under specified conditions have 
been published, A large part of this work has been done at the Univer- 
sity of Wiscon,sin (Mclntire, Schweigert, Henderson and Elvehjem 
( ’43) ; Schweigert, Mclntire and Elvehjem ( ’43) ; and klclntire, Sehwei- 
gert and Elvehjem ( ’43) ). Additional information has been contributed 
by Cover, McLaren and Pearson ( ’44) and by Lane, Johnson and Wil- 
liams (’42). Despite this work it was felt that there was a need for 
further data by other laboratories to provide a more complete picture. 
The effect of variations in the cooking procedure on the retention of 
the vitamins has not been fully investigated, other workers having 
used only optimal conditions. Exact cooking procedures are seldom used 
in the average household and the effect of common errors in cooking 
on the retention of vitamins must be understood to arrive at a figure 
for retention representative of less exact procedures. Cover, McLaren 
and Pearson (’44) gave this matter some consideration when they 
reported the retentions in rare and well done beef, but no results of 
this nature have been reported for pork. 

This paper is the report of an investigation of the amount of thia- 
mine, riboflavin and niacin in various pork cuts, the variation to be 
expected between carcasses and between cnt.s from the same carcass, 

* Under the direction of Alan Brown, M. D., P.H.C.P. (Lend.). 
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the retention of these vitamins in roasting and -frying nnder optimal 
eonditions, and the effect of variations from these optimal conditions. 
There is included some information on the retention of these vitamins iii 
the processing- of bacon. 

METHODS OP ASSAY 

The samples were of a size that would be handled ordinarily in domes- 
tic use. The entire sample was ground finely in an electric meat grinder 
and thoroughly mixed by hand. A 100-gm. sample of this mixture ms 
then weighed out and homogenized with 400 ml. of 0.1 N HCl in a 
Waring blendor. This blended sample was kept in the refrigerator for 
assay. Tests showed that the sample could be preserved in this way 
for at least 6 weeks with no detectable loss of thiamine, niacin or ribo- 
flavin. Samples of this meat-acid mixture were weighed out for assay 
of the individual vitamins. 

Thiamine was assaj’-ed by the thioehrome method (Hennessy, ’41; 
Hennessj'" and Cerecedo, ’39), Some difficulty was encountered in pre- 
paring a suitable extract containing all tbe thiamine in the meat. Lane, 
Johnson and Williams (’42) have reported similar difficulties. At first 
a simple extraction with dilute acid at 100° C. followed by digestion 
with takadiastase at pH 4.5 was tried. Wlien this extraction procedure 
was used to test the keeping properties of thiamine in the meat-acid mix- 
ture, it was found that there was a gradual increase in the apparent 
thiamine. This increase was more marked if the meat-acid inixtuie 
was preserved at room temperature than when it was kept in the re- 
frigerator, This observation pointed to the presence of some complex 
of thiamine not extractable in the free form by this procedure u 
gradually decomposed on standing. Various enzymes were trie m 
addition to tbe takadiastase to effect this decomposition, anc tie o 
lowing extraction procedure was evolved. A sample of the men aci 
mixture was weighed out in a small beaker. One hundred mg. o ^ 
per gram of meat was dissolved in water to make a 5% so u ion a ^ 
added to tbe meat-acid sample. This xvas mixed and men la e 
hours at 37°C. At the end of this time the sample was mi-xed ^ 
ml. of 0.1 N HCl and the mixture steamed for 1 hour m an 
steamer, cooled, and the pH adjusted to about 4.5, ^ 

acetate solution. Two hundred mg. of takadiastase an ^p\nixti}T 0 
tase, dissolved together in 10 ml. of water, were adde o 
and incubated over night at 37°C. The solution was , 

100 ml. and filtered. Higher values for further 

this procedure and there was no evidence of h era i 
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amounts from the meat-acid mixture on standing. Recovery of thiamine 
added to the meat-acid mixture ranged from about 90 to 100% for a 
series of tests. The average recovery was 94,5%. The thiamine content 
of the various enzyme preparations was so small that it was neglected 
without introducing an appreciable error. 

Riboflavin was assayed by the microbiological assay method of Snell 
and Strong (’39). Extracts were prepared by autoclaving %vith 0.1 
N HCl, neutralizing to pH 5.0 to 5.5, and filtering cold. There was a 
voluminous precipitate at this pH which effectively entrapped any fatty 
material. The precipitate carried down a small amount of riboflavin, 
approximately 10% of the total. Accordingly, the precipitate was re- 
extraoted by autoclaving with 0.1 N HCl, neutralizing and filtering. 
It was washed several times with water and the combined extracts and 
washings adjusted to pH 6.8, diluted to an appropriate volume, and 
filtered again. The filtrates were crystal dear and there was no evi- 
dence of interference by fatty materials. No further riboflavin could 
be found in the precipitate. Loss of riboflavin in standard solutions 
heated under the same conditions of temperature, time and acidity 
was only about 2%, 

A preliminary comparison of the chemical and microbiological as- 
say procedures for niacin was made before the selection of an assay 
method for this constituent. The chemical assay method used was that 
of Dann and Handler ( ’41), with a few minor modifications. The hydro- 
lysis with hydrochloric acid was modified by heating at 15 pounds steam 
pressure for i hour instead of heating on the water bath for 1 hour. 
The adsorption on Lloyd’s reagent, elution, and clarification with 
■lead nitrate was not changed. The development of the color was 
modified to use half the amounts of clarified extract and reagents, main- 
taining the same relative concentrations. The heating period with 
CNBr, was 10 minutes exactly at 75'’-80°C., the temperature not being 
allowed to fluctuate outside this maximum range. The 5% metol re- 
agent was made up in 5%. acetic acid. The addition of the acetic acid 
resulted in an augmented color production. The color was read on an 
Evelyn photoelectric-colorimeter, using Filter 400. Recovery of added 
niacin ranged from 90 to 104% in ten experiments, and averaged 94.2%. 

The microbiological assay was that of Snell and Wright (’41) as 
modified by Krehl, Strong and Elvebjem (’43). Several extraction pro- 
cedures were tested. The first of these consistd simply of extraction 
in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid by autoclaving at 15 pounds for 1 hour. 
The mixture was cooled, neutralized to pH 6.8, diluted to volume and 
filtered. The second procedure used the same acid extraction. The mix- 
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ture was then cooled and made approximatelj' 0.1 N Avitli respect to 
NaOH by addition of 10 N NaOH. It was then heated to hoilbg and 
allowed to cool to room temperature. The alkali was neutralized to 
pH- 6.8 with HCl and the extract diluted to volume. This procedure had 
previously been used with cereals to hydrolyze the alkali labile niacin 
complex present in that type of material. The third procedure consisted 
of heating on a boiling wmter bath for 4 hour in 4fo NaOH. The 
alkali rvas then neutralized to pH 6.8 with hydrochloride acid, the mix- 
ture diluted to volume and filtered. A portion of the clarified filtrate 
used for the color development step of the chemical assay was appro- 
priately diluted and assayed by the microbiological procedure. 


- TABLE 1 

Compariwn of microbiological and chemical assays for niacin in meat — (ygjym.). 



1 

1 

1 BEEF 

j roEK 

ASSAY 

1 

j EXTRACTION METHOD 

■ 

I Raw 

Cooked 

Kaw 

i 

I Cooked 

ketkod 

Sntn- 

plo 

1 

Sam- 

ple 

2 

Sam- 

ple 

1 

Sam- 
ple , 

g 

Sam- 

ple 

1 

Sam- 

ple 

2 

Sam- 

ple 

1 

Ssm- 

pie 

2 

Microbio- 

j 0.1 N acid estraction 

53.0 

62.5 

99.0 

81.0 

34.3 

! 34.0 

i 31.0 

46.3 

logical 

0.1 N acid extraction then i 




1 

1 ; 


1 

1 

! i 



i hydrolyzed in 0.1 If ! 

NaOH 

52.2 


101.0 


! 1 

35.1 

; j 

j 53.0 



4% NaOH extraction 

52.7 


101.0 

t 

34.2 j 

1 

52.0 



Acid hydrolysis and 
clarification as for 
chemical assay 

57.0 

1 

1 

G2.2 

96.1 

77.0 

i 

34.9 j 

i 

34.6 1 

50.5 

50.2 

Cliemicai 


62.5 

65.0 

101.0 

82.8 

{ 

40.5 

39.4 j 

56.3 

54-6 


Table 1 shows comparative results by these methods on . 
d pork samples, both raw' and cooked. The cooked samp es ‘ 
this table were made by heating the gi’ound raw" mea 
3 t iron frying pan until all the liberated juices had been co 
the point that they could he absorbed again on the mea . 

,s then reground and thoroughly mixed. It was 

traction procedures gave comparable results with the ^ 

say, well within the experimental error of the assay 

er, the chemical procedure gave results that w"ere one 

tained by the microbiological method, with the exc p 
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sample of cooked beef.' The discrepancy was more marked with the 
pork tlian the beef samples. The fact that the microbiological assays on 
the same clarified extracts nsed for the chemical assays were lower 
than the chemical assays and comparable with the microbiological 
assay results obtained on other extracts indicates that the higher values 
obtained with the chemical method were not due to liberation of extra 
niacin by the more vigorous treatment used in the chemical procedure 
for preparation of extracts. The agreement between the microbiological 
assays on the clarified extracts and the other extracts is good evidence 
of the specificity of the biological response, since it is probable that any 
foreign materials that might influence the biological response given by 
the relatively crude extracts prepared by the first three methods, would 
be eliminated by the treatment with Lloyd’s reagent and precipitation 
with lead nitrate used for the preparation of the clarified extract. 
Furthermore, the agreement between microbiological assays by all 
four extraction procedures indicates that all the procedures probably 
extract the niacin completely. 

The microbiological assay method was selected for use in this inves- 
tigation, the 0.1 normal acid extraction procedure being used. How- 
ever, eleven raw pork samples and six cooked pork samples were assayed 
by both the chemical and microbiological procedures. It was found 
that the chemical procedure was higher by an average of 45% on the 
fresh pork and 25% on the cooked pork. 

The B vitamins in raw pork 

Information was first obtained on the variations in the B vitamins 
that could be expected between various samples of raw pork. This 
was required in order that some estimate could be made of the signifi- 
cance of the variations in the vitamin content of the cooked meat samples 
and their raw controls. 

The variation between cuts from a single carcass was determined 
by dividing a carcass into its commercial cuts. Each cut was boned and 
the meat was ground and mixed. The variations observed between the 
different cuts, with the exception of the tenderloin, were not marked. 
The mean variation of the thiamine was ± 9%, that of the riboflavin 
was ± 4%, while the mean variation of the niacin was ± 9%. However, 
the tenderloin contained a much higher content of all the B vitamins 
than any other cut. The thiamine, riboflavin and niacin content of the 
tenderloin was 57%, 50% and 45%, respectively, higher than the mean 
of the same vitamin for the rest of the carcass. 
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Table 2 shows the variations for picnic hams and butts between 
various carcasses and between opposite sides of the same carcass. 
The meat cuts used for analysis were commercially trimmed, i.e., the 
^kin was removed and some of the fat trimmed. The weight of the picnic 
hams averaged 3100 gm., while that of the butts averaged 3700 gni. 
The series was too small to warrant an extensive statistical analysis; 
however, the followiiig- calculations were made. The average variation 
of the thiamine content of the individual hams from the mean thiamine 
value for all the hams was approximately ±19%. Similarly the avej-- 
age variation for the butts, was rt 36%, The same- variation of the 
riboflavin content was ± 6% for the hams and ± 4% for the butts, 


TABLE 2 


Variations between carcasses and between sides of the same carcass. { tig./ gm. fresh meat hash). 


cvr 

CARCASS 

2tO. 

RIGHT SIDE 

LETT SIDE 

Pat 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Mia(*in 

Pat 





■■ 

% 


99 


Vs 






25.7 

9.83 


38.9 

24,1 

7,04 

1.25 

43.2 

Picnic 


25.3 

7.30 

■n 

42.0 

31.0 

8.11 

1.19 

31.6 

ham 


24.3 


1.07 

42.6 

24.1 

8.93 

1.25 

33.0 



16.5 

6.53 

1.21 

44.5 

25.5 

6.4 

1.22 



26.8 


0 

27.9 

5.3 

1.14 

29.5 

28.3 

5.45 

1.16 

33.0 


7 

32.3 

m.r 

1.17 

44.2 

24.3 

10.2 

1.24 

41.5 

Bntt 

8 

27.3 

6.9 

1.25 

35.6 

33.3 

6.2 

1.25 

34.6 


9 

29.7 

7.2 

3.22 

33.9 

24.9 

7.5 

1.26 

36.3 


10 

30.2 

5.3 

1.22 

29.0 

29.0 

5.3 

1.24 

27.4 


while the variation of the niacin content was ±15% for the. hams and 
± 20% for the butts. The variation of the right and left cuts ot a 
carcass from the mean value for the carcass was also calculate , an 
the mean value of these variations for all the carcasses was de ■ 

This value for the thiamine in picnic haras was found to be ± <% 
was ± 2% for the hntts. The value for this variation for n o a 
was ± 3% in the hams and ± 1.5% in the butts, while that or le 
was ±14% in the hams and ± 3% in the butts. It can ms 
that the variations between carcasses were much more t an 
tions between the sides of a single carcass. Calculation o e ^ 
suits on a fat-free basis did not decrease the variations o ^ rpjj^re- 
and niacin values and considerably increased that of u ^ ‘ 
fore, all later results were calculated on the basis o ^ m portent 
and no attempt was made to correct for variations m e 
of the samples. 
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The B viiamins in cooked pork 

Tlie small variations noted between butts from the two sides of a 
single carcass led to the selection of this cut for the sample used in 
the experimental determination of the losses of the B vitamins in the 
roasting of pork. The butts were divided in halves to limit further 
the variations and to obtain roasts of a size commonly used domestically 
(about 1800 gm.). The halves were numbered l.and 2, the numbers 
referring to anatomically the same half in each case. No. 1 half-butt 
from one side and no. 2 half-butt from the other side of a carcass were 
then roasted while the remaining halves were reserved as raw controls. 
The six butts from three carcasses were used for the series for each 

TABDE 3 


The retention of B vitaning t« roast port. 



TIU2 

! or 

I OOOK- 
IKQZX 
Wtif. 
PtR 
: t,». 

SHRINK. 

THIAHIHE 

BJBOriATJN 


NIACr.V 


R»w 1 


Beten- 

tion 

Raw j 

Cooked 

Rften- ' 
tiOB j 

, Raw j 

Cookedj 

Retell' 

tton 

1 




Uff'/ ' 

Uff / 


Uff/ ; 

Uff-/ 

% j 

Uff-/ i 

! Uff./ 


1 




am. 

am. 



pm. 1 

ffm. 1 

ffm. 




1 -10.0 

43.0 

G.78 

5.08 

68.0 

1.30 

2.12 1 

123.0 : 

26.5 ' 

: 38.0 

SS,S 

Correctly j 

Min. 

35.0 i 

30.0 

, 5.35 ; 

3.58 

38.0 

1.12 i 

1.46 i 

84.5 

23.5 i 

28.4 1 

65.0 

cooked j 

Avg. 

40.0 

38.5 

■ 6.36 

4.75 i 

46.0 

1.18 1 

1.82 ; 

96.0 

25.1 

1 31.0 i 

78.0 


Jinx. 

36.0 

44.0 

7.78 

i 7.15 ' 

74.5 

1.34 

2.19 ■ 

123.0 

1 29.0 i 

! 38.0 

121.0 


Min. 

19.0 

25.6 

3.09 : 

; 2.13 ! 

35.5 

1.15 ; 

1.91 i 

90.0 

12.6 j 

19.3 1 

72.0 

done 

Avg. 

26.3 

36.3 

, 5.34 

1 5.08 

57.5 

1.25 ; 

2.06 ; 

105.0 

20.8 1 

: 30.3 1 

94.0 


Max. 

40.5 

50.0 

i 6.83 

1 4.34 j 

45.0 

1.20 1 

2.20 

107.0 

29.2 • 

41.0 i 

99.0 

Overdone 

Min. 

33.0 

34.0 

1 3.35 

! 2.10 : 

28.2 

1.13 j 

1.73 

80.0 

1 25.5 1 

19.3 1 

70.0 


Avg. 

36.7 ; 

43.7 

5.19 ■ 

■ 3.42 1 

36.8 

1.18 ; 

1.93 ; 

92.0 

20.7 1 

29.0 ! 

75.2 


type of roasting. Jlean retention values for each series can thus be 
considered significant to irithin ± 2% for thiamine, ± l.S^o for ribo- 
flavin and ± 3% for niacin, on the basis of the small series in table 2. 
Actually a figure of about for all the vitamins would probably be 
better, as the series in table 2 was too small to warrant a close interpre- 
tation of the statistical analysis. 

The first cooking experiments were designed to determine the losses 
due to roasting pork. A digest of the results of these experiments is 
given in table 3. Three methods of cooking were investigated. The 
half-butts were boned and rolled before cooking in all eases. The first 
method, labelled '‘correctly cooked” in the table, consisted of roast- 
ing the pork in an open pan in an oven at 350°P. until the internal tem- 
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perature at the center of the roast reached 185°F. The next cookiuL' 
method, labelled “underdone,” was designed to illustrate the results 
of attempting to hurry the cooking by using a hotter oven. For ex- 
permental purposes the meat was roasted iii an open pan at 450°F 
until the exterior Avas nicely browned. The internal temperature of the 
roast at this time was 150°P.-155°F. and the interior Avas distinctly 
underdone. The third method of cooking, labelled “overdone,” com- 
prised roasting in an open pan at 400°F. until the internal temperature 
reached 190°P. By this time the exterior of the roast was just hegiu- 
ning to char. Roasting' Avas done in the oven of an ordinary domestic 
electric stove. Ov^en temperature was controlled by a thermostat. The 
accuracy of the temperature setting of the thermostat was checked with 
a standard mercury thermometer. The roasts were Aveighed before and 
■after cooking and the loss in weight A\ms calculated as the per cent 
shrinkage. The individual roasts Avere then ground and mixed for samp- 
ling. The mean values and the maximum and minimum values are re- 
ported in the table. The vitamin content is expressed as micrograms 
per gram of the ground sample as weighed out. The retention Avas found 
by calculating the vitamin content of the cooked samples on a raw basis 
by multiplying by ^°° — and comparing this figure Avith the vita- 
min content of the corresponding raAv control. The necessity of deter- 
mining the dry Aveights of all samples and calculating the results on a 


dry weight basis Avas thus eliminated. 

The mean retentions of the three B vitamins that were iiiA'estigated 
Avere found to be highest in the underdone roasts and loAsmst in tlie 
overdone roasts. There was little or no loss of riboflavm. The mean 
retentions varied from 92% in the oA^erdone .meat to 105% in the 
underdone meat. The loss of niacin Avas also quite small. HoAvever, 
about half the thiamine Avas lost, the mean retentions ranging fioni 
36.8% in the overdone roasts to 57.5% in the underdone roasts. 

The retention of the B vitamins in frjdng pork chops was in^'^stiga ton 
next. Samples for frying and for raw controls Avere selecte j 
following procedure. An entire pork loin was sliced into chops a oi 
f-inch thick. As the chops Avere cut off they were placed sHccessiv^.^ 
in one of three piles. The first chop Avas placed in pile ® ^ 

in pile no. 2, the third in pile no. 3, the fourth in pile no. , e 
pile no. 2, the sixth in pile no. 3, and so on until the chops rom ^ ^ 

tire loin had been di-vided among the three piles. One pi ® ° 

and mixed to serve as the raw control for the other two Pi 
same loin. These piles were fried, ground and sampled s p. « 

' There Avere about eight indiAudual chops in each pile. 
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The ranges and mean values of the data obtained from the experi- 
ments on frying chops are given in table 4. The effect of overcooking 
and undercooking was again investigated. The cooking method desig- 
nated as “correctly cooked” was recommended by Canada Packers, 
Ltd., and was found to produce a well cooked juicy product. The frying 
pan was heated until it just began to smoke. The chops were browned 
on one side and the grease was then discarded. The chops were then 
browned on the other side and cooking completed by heating in the 
open pan in the oven at 325°F. for 15 minutes. The undercooked chops 
were simply browned rapidly in a hot pan. The total cooking time 
was about 10 minutes and the interiors of the chops were underdone 


TABLE 4 

'The refpniton of U vitamins in fried porh chops. 





TRIAMINE 

BTBOrLAVtN 


NtACiN 




SKErKK. 

Raw 

Cooked 

Reten- 

tion 

Raw 

Cooked 

Reten- 

tion 

Raw 

Cooked 

Betcn- 

tioa 




U-aJ 

am. 

na f 
am. 


am. 

uoJ 

am. 


aa-l 

am. 

SB./ 

am. 

% 

Correctly 

cooked 

Max. 

46.0 

8.24 

8.06 

53.5 

1.45 

2.12 

Sl.O 

21.0 

3S.7 

103.0 

Min. 

34.5 

5.15 

4.69 

53.0 

1.46 

1.72 

72.5 

23.9 

52.0 

88.0 

Avg. 

39.0 

0.70 

6.25 

56.8 

1.46 

1.84 

76.9 

22.5 

35.5 

96.6 


Max. 

32.3 

8.0S 

9.49 

87.5 

1.49 

2.17 

103.0 

23.1 

32.4 

123.0 

Underdone 

Min. 

29.5 

3.83 

6.49 

73.5 

1.33 

1.63 

82.5 

Cl 

00 

30.5 

93.0 


Avg. 

31.2 

7.26 

8.16 

78.0 

1.41 

1.87 

93.1 

20.7 

31.8 

107.0 


Max, 

48-0 

O.SO 

5.64 

52.0 

1.38 

2.05 

78.0 

24.2 

46.0 

111.0 

Overdone 

Min. 

44.5 

5.09 

4.86 

42-0 

1.46 

1-77 

64.5 

21.6 

30.9 

68.0 


Arg. 

46.6 

5.65 

3.12 

48.8 

1.42 

1.92 

75.1 

22.9 

38.6 

91.0 


but not raw. The overdone chops were browned rapidly on both sides 
in a hot pan and then covered and cooked on the top of the stove for 
about 20 minutes. These chops were considerably shrunken and dried. 

Here again, as in the case of roast pork, the less cooking the meat 
received the greater the retention of the vitamins. The retention of 
thiamine ranged from a mean of 78% in the underdone chops to 48.8% 
in the overdone chops. The e.vtcnt of this variation in retention was 
somewhat greater than that found for roast pork. Tiie retention of 
riboflavin ranged from a mean of 91.1% to a mean of 75.1%, while that 
of niacin ranged from 107% to 91%. It is interesting to note that the 
retention of thiamine and niacin is greater in fried chops than in roast 
pork receiving a similar degree of cooking, while the retention of ribo- 
flavin is lower. 
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The B vitamins in hacon 

Tile results of an experiment designed to determine the retention 
of the B vitamins following the curing and smoking of bacon are re- 
ported in table 5. The experiment was undertaken in cooperation ivitb 
Canada Packers, Ltd., and the curing and smoking methods used were 
their standard processes. The “wet cure” processing of sides used 
for the production of “Devon” brand bacon and the “di-y” or “box” 
cure processing of sides and hacks used for the production of “Maple 
Leaf” brand hacon, were investigated. 


TABLE 5 


The reteniion of the B vitamins in processed bacon. 


PROCESS 

THIAMINE 

ItlBOELAVlN 

NUCIN 

Fresh 

Proc- 

essed 

Ketcn- 

tion 

Fresh 

Proc- 

essed 

Reten- 

tion 

Fresh 

Proc- 

essed 

Reten- 

tion 



M-t 

na-t 

% 

, 

iXfjJ 

M-/ 

% 

M-/ 

(Iff./ 

% 



am. 

am. 

pm. 

pm. 


pm. 

pm. 


Wet cure (Devon) 

Max. 

6.14 

4.59 

84.0 

■KIJ 

1.12 

|Ij^ 

34.8 

25.6 

Blfil 

Min, 

3.40 

2.48 

67.0 




18.3 

16.6 


Biae 

Avg. 

4.41 

3.53 

74.1 

1.15 



25.4 

21.9 



— 

4.66 

3.99 

96.0 

1.34 


63.5 

24.3 

23.8 


Dry cure (Maple 

— 

2.43 

2.16 

■ 75.5 

1.22 


45.5 

16,8 

21.4 


leaf) side 

H 

3.68 

3.40 

83.0 

1.29 

0.80 

55.4 

20.8 




Max. 

11.5 

8.07 

109.0 

1.72 

BBiI 

62.0 

39.5 

47.3 

109.0 

Dry cure (Maple 

Min. 

5.83 

6.66 

62.5 

1.61 


52.0 

32.3 

31.2 

86,0 

leaf) back 

Avg. 

8.18 

7.37 

85.0 

1.66 

H 

57.9' 

37.0 

40.1 

95.9 


Retention calculated on 89% yield of bacon for the dry cure for both side and back, and 02% 
yield for the wet cure side. These figures are for average yields as supplied by Canada Packers, 
Ltd. 


Pour pieces of pork were selected for testing each process. Two o 
these pieces were selected from the shoulder end of the full si w or 
hacks, and the remaining two were chosen from the ham ends, 
piece was about 18 inches long. About 5 to 6 inches of each piece wa^ 
cut off and ground raw to serve as the control. The remanuDg pi 
was carried through the process and ground for the processe sam 

The rind was removed in all eases. _ _ , 

The “wet cure” gave the lowest retention of thiamine, w an < 
age of 74.1%. The “dry cure” gave 83 % retention for t e ® 

85% retention for the hacks. The retentions of ribo ® 

greatest difference between the “wet” and “dry” . j oj,]v 

tion by the “wet” cure was 89%, while the “dry” cure retained on. 
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55.4% and 57.9% in the sides and backs, respectively. The retention 
of niacin ivas best by the “dry” cnre, being nearly 100% for both the 
side and back bacon, whereas 80.8% was retained by the “wet” cure. 
Hence somewhat better retention of thiamine and niacin is obtained 
by the “dry” cure processing of bacon, but the “wet” cure process re- 
tains a much larger percentage of the riboflavin. 

DISCUSSION 

The raw samples of pork assayed throughout the study showed the 
following content of the B vitamins. The thiamine content of eight loin 
samples averaged 6.95 ug./gm., with_^a maximum range from 5.15 ug./gm. 
to 9.06 [ig./gm. The riboflavin content of the same samples averaged 
1.36 Mg./gm. and ranged from 1.09 to 1.49 ug./gm., while the niacin 
content averaged 26.3 ug./gm. and ranged from 18.2 to 42.6 Mg./gm. 
Twenty-nine samples of raw pork butts showed an average thiamine 
content of 6.22 Mg./gm., with a range of 3.09 to 10.7 Mg./gm. The ribo- 
flavin content averaged 1.21 pg./gm., with a range of 1.12 to 1.34 Mg./gm., 
and the niacin content averaged 30.8 Mg./gm., with a range of 12.6 to 
44.2 Mg./gm. The loins appeared to be somewhat higher than the butts 
in thiamine and riboflavin and slightly lower in niacin, but the ranges 
overlapped considerably for all three vitamins. 

Mclntire, Schweigert, Henderson and Elvehjem (’43) report the 
assays on fresh loin and fresh ham control samples. Their assays for 
thiamine ranged from 7.7 to 14.8 ug./gm. for hams, and 7.4 to 15.2 
Mg./gm. for loins. Riboflavin ranged from 2.1 to 3.4 Mg./gm. for hams, 
and 1.7 to 3.0 for loins. Niacin ranged from 31 to 38 Mg./gm. for hams, 
and 31 to 49 for loins. These ranges for thiamine and riboflavin are dis- 
tinctly higher than those found by us, the riboflavin values, particularly, 
being approximately twice as high. The range reported for niacin 
falls in the upper limits of the range we have found. The higher content 
of thiamine and riboflavin found in raw pork by the "Wisconsin group 
may be the result of differences in feeding methods used for groiving 
and fattening hogs in the United States and Canada, hliller. Pence, 
Butcher, Ziegler and McCarty ( ’43) report an increase of 100% in the 
thiamine content of pork muscle when the thiamine intake was increased 
from 1.318 mg. to 3.447 mg./pound of feed. 

Comparison of the retention figures reported by Mclntire et al. (’43) 
with those we have found reveal a further difference. They report an 
average retention of 68% of the thiamine in roast pork, while we found 
a retention of 46% for pork that had been correctly cooked by our 
methods. Even pork that was obviously undercooked retained only 
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57.5% of the thiamine. However, the retentions of riboflavin and of nia- 
cin agree fairly well with the retention of 90% of the riboflavin and 
79% of the niacin reported by these workers. 

The retention of thiamine in fried pork chops was found to be higber 
than that in roast pork butts. This observation parallels that made by 
Sehweigert, Mclntire and Elvehjem (’43) on roasted and fried ham. 
These workers also observed a higher retention of niacin by frying, 
although the difference they noticed was not as large as we observed. 
However, we observed a lowered retention of riboflavin by frying, which 
was not found in the work on ham. It must be realized that this work 
on cured ham is not strictly comparable to our work on fresh pork. 
The difference between our observations and those of the Wiseonsin 
group on the retention of thiamine m roast pork point to the desir- 
ability of further study on this important subject. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The variation between cuts from a single carcass (vdth the e-vcep- 
tion of the tenderloin) and between the right and left sides of a carcass 
is much less than between different carcasses. 

The more the pork is cooked, whether it is roasted or fried, the lower, 
is the retention of thiamine, riboflavin, or niacin. 

The greatest, loss occurs in thiamine in either roasting or frying, 
the losses of riboflavin or niacin being comparatively small. 

Frying gives a higher retention of thiamine than roasting. 

The “wet cure” method of processing bacon gives a lower retention 
of thiamine and niacin than the “dry” or “box cure” but gives a nnic 
higher retention of riboflavin. 
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DENTAL CARIES IN THE COTTON RAT ^ 


III. EFFECT OF DIFFERENT DIETARY CARBOHYDRATES ON THE INCIDENCE 
AND EXTENT OP DENTAL CARIES 

B. S. SCHWEIGEKT, JAMES H. SHAW, PAUL H, PHILLIPS AND C. A. ELVEHJEM 
VefOTtmcnt of ’Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, Vniversity of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Shaw et al. ( ’44, ’44 a) have reported a liigh moidence and extent of 
carious lesions in the molars of cotton rats fed purified rations high in 
sucrose. In direct contrast, a low incidence and extent of caries were 
observed in those cotton rats fed natural rations or purified rations 
where the sucrose was replaced by coarse or fine dextrin. Since such a 
definite difference was obtained by the replacement of the sucrose by 
dextrin, an investigation was carried out to determine the effect of 
several different carbohydrates in purified rations on the incidence 
and extent of carious lesions. The results of these studies and the 
growth data obtained from these experiments and those previously 
reported on dental caries are presented in this paper. 

EXPEWMENTAt, 

The cotton rats used were obtained from onr stock colony. Those 
on the carbohydrate experiment.s were weaned at a weight of 15-20 gm. 
rather than at a weight of 20-2.> gm. as was done in the previous work. 
This change was made since it appeared that the animals were able to 
adapt themselves more readily to the experimental conditions at the 
earlier age. As nearly as possible males and females wore equally di- 
vided within each experimental group. Similarly, memhers of each 
litter were distributed equally between all groups in any experiment. 
After the animals had been on experiment for 14 weeks, they wore 
sacrificed for the observation of the incidence and extent of tooth do- 

‘Published with (he ;ipproi«l af thr Director of the Wisconsin Aprieoltur/Jl Expcriincnt 
Station. This work was supported in part by a jjrnnt from the Nutrition roundotion, Inc., 
New York. 

We are indebted to Abbott Laboratories, North ChienRO, Illinois, for lialibut liver oil; to 
Merck and Company, Rahway, New Jersey, for the cryntalllne vitamins; and to Wil.son Labora- 
tories, Inc., t'hicaRO, Illinois, for the liver eoneentrates useil in these sttulies. 
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cay. The techniques of observation and evaluation of the carious lesions 
were the. same as described in the earlier work (Shaw et ah, 'U, ’44a). 

The percentage composition of the sucrose basal ration 801 is as fol- 
lows. Suez ose rS, casein IS, salts 11^4, com oil 5; and adequate quanti- 
ties of the B vitamins (Mclntire, Schweigert and Elvehjein, ’44) were 
provided. Each rat -was given one drop of halibut liver oil per week. 
Ration 802 was prepared by replacing 6% of the sucrose in ration 801 
with casein, which brought the protein level to 24%, 

The other carbohydrate diets were prepared in a similar manner by 
replacing the sucrose with either maltose,^ glucose,^ lactose,* dextri- 
maltose ® (both wdth and rvithout added NaCl), fructose,” fine dextrin, 
coarse dextrin or soluble starch.’^ The rvater of crystallization of glu- 
cose (cerelose) and maltose was taken into account in the preparation 
of these rations. The addition of 4% of 1 : 20 liver extract had been 
showm previously to increase the grorvth rate (Mclntire et ah, ’44), 
and not to alter the incidence or extent of dental caries (Shaw et ah, 
’44). Therefore 4% of 1 : 20 liver extract ivas added, at the expense of 
the entire ration, to all the rations used in the carbohydrate experi- 
ments. 

T.\BLE 1 


Comparison of the rate of growth of males and females over a B-wecli period. 




malxs 

FC.VAI/ES 

per OrNT 

BATIOX 

No. ot 
ujjijnals 

Qrams cftin 
pprwk. (A) 

No. of Grams pam 

animnis ^>er^vk. (B) 

a-b/bx100 

802 

14 

6.9 

18 5.6 

23 

802 + 4% 

1: 20 L.E. 

20 

9.0 

11 T.2 

25 


In table 1 a summary of the data on the growth rate of raa „„ 
males obtained from thirty-two rats fed the sucrose basa la ion 
and from thirty-one animals fed ration 802 -f 4% 1:20 iver ex 
presented. It is obvions that the males consistently gi ew a < 
rapid rate. In order to express the growth data as one 
group the values for the females were increased by ^ 

limited number of animals wei*e available for expeiimen s, 
possible to use animals of one sex in any single expeiimen . 

- C.P, hrdrate, PfaastieM Chemical Company- 

’ Cerelose, Corn Proflucts Befining Company. 

‘U.S.P., Merck ancl Companj. 

^Mead Johnson and Company, 

' d-Levulose C.P. special, Pfanstiehl Chemical Company. 

’ Beagent grade, Pfanstiehl Cliemical Company. 
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Various fraotiouations of 1 : 20 Jiver extract were made and tlio frac- 
tions were fed to cotton rats which received rations 801 and 802. All 
the liver fractions were added at the expense of the entire ration. Data 
on the rate of growth are included for groups of animals from earlier 
dental caries studies in order to compare the growth results with the 
severity of tooth decay. The average gains per week for both the first 
G weeks and 14 weeks on experiment are presented in table 2. The in- 
cidence and extent of carious lesions obtained when the different carbo- 
hydrate diets were fed are showm in table 3. 

EEStJLTS 

IVhen rations 801 and 802 were fed, the average rate of growth in the 
first 6 weeks was approximately the same, namely 6.7 and 6.9 gm. per 
week, respectively. The rate of growth was more unifom when ration 
802 was fed; therefore, 24% casein was used in all rations subsequent 
to this observation. llTien whole liver substance, 1 : 20 liver extract or 
the alcohol extract of 1 ; 20 liver extract were added to ration 801, the 
growth rate was increased to 10.3, 8.1, and 7.7 gm. per week, respectively. 
Similarly solubilized liver, 1 ; 20 liver extract, or the alcohol extract 
of 1 : 20 liver extract increased the growth rate when added to ration 
802, to 8.2, 9.0, and 7.8 gm. per week, respectively. 

The growth rate and ability of the cotton rat to suiwive were markedly 
affected by the particle size of the complex carbohydrates. IVhen fine 
dextrin, soluble starch or fine stock rations were ingested, inferior 
growth was obtained. This was largely attributed to the fact that the 
animals scattered these fine rations which resulted in low food con- 
sumption. It can be seen in table 2 that seven of the eight animals fed 
the fine dextrin ration, which contained the 1S% casein, died within 6 
weeks. In another scries when 1 : 20 liver extract was added to the ex- 
tent of 4% and the casein increased to 24%, all four cotton rats sur- 
vived the 14-week experimental period but the growth was still poor. 
However, all nine animals died when the soluble starch ration, which 
contained 4% 1 : 20 liver extract and 24% casein, was fed. 

In contrast to these results coarse dextrin diets afforded excellent 
growth, in fact better growth than with any of the other carbohydrates 
(table 2). Animals which received the maltose, sucrose, glucose, fruc- 
tose or dextri-maltose rations grew at approximately the same rate, 
8.6, 9.0, 8.4, 8.0, and 7.8 gm. per week, respectively, for the first 6 weeks 
on experiment and 5.6 ,6.5, 6.0, 5.7 and 6.0 gm. per week for the entire 
14-woek period. 
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T1i6 incidencs and extent of cations lesions were Mgh wlicn tlie soluble 
carbohydrates were ingested (table 3). These results are in direct con- 
trast to the low incidence and extent observed when animals received 
coarse or fine dextrin rations. No appreciable difference was demon- 
strated between the coarse and fine dextrin rations. The replacement 
of 50% of the sucrose by fine dextrin did not reduee'the severity of the 
tooth damage as compared to that observed when the sucrose basal 

TABLE 2 

Growth of cotton rats fed various diets. 

(All results expressed as growth of wales for reason.^ given in the text) 

tL'/l ne RATEOrCiliOWTIIPEEXmK 

RATIOK 

AXISJAIS g 


801 > 

801 -1- 4% 1 : 20 liver extract (li.E.) 

801 -p alcohol — ether extract s to 9% 1: 20 L.E. 
801 -f alcohol extract s to 6% 1 : 20 L.E. 

801 + 4% whole liver substance 

801 -f additional vitamins ADEK 
Sucrose replaced by coarse dextrin 
Sucrose replaced by fine dextrin 

802 

802 -f 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

802 -f 4% Sol L.E. 

802 -f alcohol extracts to C% 1: 20 L.E, , 

802 -p acetone extract ^ to 6% 1: 20 L.E. 


13 

7 

8 
3 
2 
9 
9 

8' 

32 

31 

7 

8 
3 


gm. 

0.7 

8.1 

6.2 

7.7 
10.3 

4.8 
6.4 
2.3 

6.9 
9.0 
8.2 
7.8 
6.7 


pm. 

4.9 

6.1 

4.1 

6.5 


3.1 

4.5 

8.5 
5.8 
4.7 


803 (soluble starch) -f 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

804 (glucose) 4% 1*. 20 L.E. 

805 (dextri-maltose) + 4% 1; 20 L.E. 

806 (4 of the sucrose replaced by 
lactose) -f 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

807 (4 of the sucrose replaced by fine 
dextrin) -}- 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

808 (coarse dextrin) -f 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

809 (fine dextrin) -j- 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

810 (maltose) -f 4% 1 : 20 L.E. 

81 1 ( fructose) -j- 4% 1 : 20 L.E. 

812 (J of the sucrose replaced by fine 
dextrin) -f- 4% 1 : 20 L.E. 

Stcenboch stock ration 
Coarse stock ration 
Fine stock ration 
Dog Food stock ration 


8 

13 


8.4 

7.8 

6.1 

7.8 

10.1 

7.0 

8.6 

8.0 

7.8 

8.3 

0.2 

.5.3 

9.0 


6.0 

6.0 

4.2 

0.1 

8.3 

4.4 
.1,0 
'i.T 

4.0 

5.0 


4.3 


‘ Percent.age composition of diet 801 : sucrose 73, caseiiv 18, salts ^ ’ j 

quantities of B vitamins were provided as supplements ( c n i , - 
’44). 

’ Seven out of 8 animals died in 6 weeks. 

-■> All animals died within 3 weeks after they were placed on expe 


. gacquatv- 

V,l«5joB'. 
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ration was fed. The replacement of 75% of the sucrose hy fine dextrin 
afforded partial protection. Apparently one-sixth of the diet as sucrose 
is sufiieient to cause a relatively high incidence of caries. 

,lt can readily he seen that the number of lesions observed when the 
control diet (802 4% 1 : 20 liver extract) was fed varied somewhat 

between groups; the average incidence observed in this series of ex- 
periments ranged from 23.5 to 33.0 caries per rat. These values are 

TABLE 3 


The effect of different caTholojelrates on the incidence end extent of carioxts lesions. 


RATIOK 

or 

AKIKA1.S 

AVEBAOE 
INCIDENCE 
or OAKtOOS 
LESIONS 

AV&fUQE 

EXTENT 
or CARIOUS 
LESIONS 

802 + 4% 1:20 liver extract (L.E.) 

2 

32.5 

112 -f 

808 (coarse dextrin) +4% 1; 20 L.E. 

2 

5.5 

10 + 

809 (fine dextrin) + 4% 1; 20 L.E. 

4 

10.3 

16 + 

802 + 4% 1; 20 L.E. 

3 

25.3 

74-4- 

807 (i of the sucrose replaced by fine 
dextrin) +4% 1: 20 L.E. 

4 

27.7 

96 + 

802 + 4% 1:S0 L.E. 

3 

33.0 

113 + 

812 (5 of the sucrose replaced by fine 
dextrin) +4% Ij 20 L.E. 

4 

23.5 

50 + 

802 + 4% 1:20 L.E. 

3 

32.3 

94 + 

805 (dextri-maltose) +4% 1:20 L.E. 

3 

32.7 

100 + 

805a (dextri-maltose + 2% 

NaCl) +4% 1: 20 L.E. 

2 

36.0 

94 + 

802 + 4% 1:20 L.E. 

2 

23.5 

77 + 

804 (glucose) + 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

7 

27.6 

95 + 

806 (4 of sucrose replaced 

by lactose) + 4% 1: 20 L.E. 

4 

22.5 

64 + 

802 + 47<? 1 : 20 L.E. 

3 

26.3 

77 + 

810 (maltose) +4% 1; 20 L.E. 

5 

S7.6 

81 + 

811 (fructose) + 47> 1 : 20 L.E. 

4 

29.8 

92 + 


of the same magnitude as observed in the earlier work. The average 
extent of the lesions varied from 74 to 113 -t-. These differences are 
largely due to the variation in susceptibility to tooth decay of offspring 
from different parent stock. Therefore, it is important that each litter 
be equally represented in each group of any experiment. Records have 
been kept of the litters represented in each experimental scries. An in- 
vestigation of the susceptibility of different strains of cotton rats to 
caries formation is now in progress and the results from this investi- 
gation will be reported later. 
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DISCTJSSIOK 

The soluble carbohydrates appear to favor conditions for tlie for- 
mation of carious lesions while dextrin, a carbohydrate which is not 
readily fermented by lactic acid bacteria or other acid-prodncin^ or- 
ganisms, does not favor such conditions. Unfortunately animals which 
received the soluble starch did not survive the experimental period, but 
this caibohydrate would not be expected to favor conditions for ex- 
tensive tooth decay. The replacement of one-half of the sucrose by dex- 
trin did not result in a decrease in the caries incidence. A similar re- 
sult was obtained with dextri-maltose, which contains approximately 
50% dextrin. Since the carbohydrate was the only dietary constituent 
varied in these experiments, its importance in the etiology of dental 
caries in the cotton rat must be emphasized, 

Boyd ( ’42) concluded that carious lesions in children were arrested 
and prevented by the ingestion of diets whose quality was significantly 
superior to the diet of the average child. The ingestion of considerable 
quantities of sugar did not result in an extension of the caries or de- 
velopment of new carious lesions in a few cases where the effect of 
high quantities of sugar was specifically studied. In a later paper Boyd 
( ’43) reported similar results from a study conducted over u 17-year 
period on the incidence and progression of carious lesions in children 
with diabetes mellitus. These experiments show that dental caries in 
humans can be controlled by the diet. Jay ( ’40) has suggested that the 
carbohydrate foods in the diet are largely responsible for decayed 
teeth. 

The mechanism by which soluble carbohydrates favor conditions or 
a high caries incidence in the cotton rat may be much more comp ex 
than merely affecting conditions in the oral cavity. More 
studies and many approaches to the problem will be necessary e or 
the role of the dietary carbohydrates can be accurately eva ua e 

SHMMABY 

1. Data on the groivth rate of cotton rats maintained 
carbohydrate diets and purified rations are presen e . f 
growth responses could be demonstrated when eithei so n n iz 
1 ; 20 liver extract or whole liver substance was ad ec o 

rations. .ijets af- 

2. Dextri-maltose, glucose, fructose, maltose an 

forded approximately the same rate of growth. prior "rowtb 

soluble starch rations when fed to cotton rats pro uce 
as compared to the sucrose control ration. 
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3. A very Mgh incidence and extent of carious lesions were noted 
when glucose, dextri-inaltose, fructose, maltose or laoto-sucrose diets 
were fed. However, fine dextrin and coarse dextrin diets did not favor 
conditions for severe tooth decay and a very low incidence and extent of 
the lesions were observed. There was no appreciable difference in the 
results obtained with coarse or fine dextrin. 

4. The replacement of one-half of the sucrose with fine dextrin did 
not reduce the severity of tooth decay as compared to animals which 
received the sucrose diets. The replacement of three-quarters of the 
sucrose rvith fine dextrin reduced the incidence and extent to a small 
degree. 
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TWO riOURES 

(Received for publication January 18^ 1945) 

The biological value of a protein is generally defined as the fraction 
of absorbed food nitrogen retained in the body of an animal, a concept 
proposed by Thomas and developed primarily by Mitchell ( ’24, ’44). An 
objection to the use of this value has been the calculation of it 'which 
involves the assumption that excretion of nitrogen from “endogenous” 
sources is constant (Mitchell, ’44). This concept of biological value, 
ho-wever, is fundamentally a function of the relationship between nitro- 
gen balance and nitrogen intake, a relationship, which, -without as- 
sumptions, can be used to evaluate dietary proteins. One of the most 
direct approaches to the establishment of a correlation between nitro- 
gen balance and nitrogen intake was made by Melnick and Cowgill 
{ ’37) in their determination of protein ininima for nitrogen equilibrium 
in dogs. They found a linear relationship in the region of nitrogen 
equilibrium between nitrogen balance and per cent of protein calories 
in the diet. The following work was done on normal adult dogs to es- 
tablish more clearly over a wider range of values the relation between 
absorbed food nitrogen, nitrogen balance, and biological value of 
proteins. 

METHODS 

Table 1 records the protein free diet used in these studies ; it is a diet 
similar to the one used by Melnick and Cowgill (’37). Except when 
otherwise noted the dogs received 80 cal.Ag. of body weight daily. 
Protein was included in the diet by replacing equivalent amounts of 
calories from glucose and/or dextrin. 'Wlien a natural foodstuff con- 
taining carbohydrate and fat as well as protein was added, the diet was 

'Eresentetl before the Dmsion of Biological Chemistry of the 108th meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, New Tork, September, 1944. 

These studies were supported in part by a grant from Sharp and Dohme Company. 
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adjusted so that the caloric intake was still constant and the reJaiivc 
proportions of constituents not altered signifieantlj. Tie flounder 
and chicken entrails and the flounder heads used in these studies were 
collected fresh, ground, cooked for 1 hour in a pressure cooker at 10 
pounds steam pressure, cooled and then frozen. The hearts, gizzards 
and livers were removed from the chicken entrails, the remainder being 
washed free from ingesta before grinding and cooking. 

TABLE 1 

Composition of protein free diet. 



PROTEIN FREE DIET 


VlTAiClSi SVRFlEittRTS 

Sucrose 

Per kilogram body weight , 
cal. ftm. 

14.0 3.50 

Tliiainine 

mg./’ts./icin 

0.025 

Dextrin 

12.6 

3.15 

Kiboflaviii 

.025 

Giueose 

21.4 

5.35 

Nicotinic acid 

.250 

Lard 

32.0 

3.55 

Calcium pautotiien.ite 

.200 

Salt* 


0.30 

Pyridoxine 

.015 

Agar 

« « » 

0.40 

Choline 

15.0 

80.0 

16.25 ’ 

2-Methyl-Naphthoqumone 
Calcium a-tocophcrol 
monosuccinate 

Navitol (Squibbs) | 

.00001 

1,0 

I,U.; 4'00 of Vit. A 
LIT.: 850 of Vit, D 


‘Wesson’s modified Osborne-Mendel salt niixtme. 

■' 3itix 1.4 gm. of water with every gram of dog food. 

The rations were fed for 8 days, the feces (with markers) and urine 
being collected the last 4 days. The feces and the urine samp es weie 
pooled respectively for each dog and analyzed for nitrogen hr le ^"<^0 
micro Kjeldahl method. _ . „ 

Six adult dogs, parasite free, in good health and weighing 10 
to 10 kg. were used in these experiments. 


BESULTS 

The relationship between nitrogen balance- and 
when casein was the source of dietary nitrogen foi ® , nihngeii 

lustrated in figure 1-A. Both nitrogen balances an a )s i 
values are expressed as grams per day per ^h^iare me ei 
face. The relationship is linear in the regmn of 1 f" • ^];viously 
linearity extending over into the positive side bn = 

curvilinear well on the positive side of nitrogen a anee. 
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The empirical equation for the linear portion of this relationship is, 
NB = k (AN) — NE. (1 ) 

where NB is nitrogen balance, AH absorbed nitrogen, NE„ the excre- 
tion of nitrogen on the protein free diet, and k the slope of the line. 
Thus the slope of the line is the rate of change of nitrogen balance 
with respect to absorbed nitrogen, and is one measure of the biological 
value of the protein. This slope is constant over the linear portion be- 
coming a variable which decreases \vith increasing nitrogen intake over 
the curvilinear portion of the curve. 



Fig. 1 A plot of absorbed nittogeu vs. nitrogen balance. All curves originate at 0 absorbed 
nitrogen. Figure 1-A describes data obtained on dogs 1-<J fed casein as the source of nitrogen. 
Figure 1-B and C describes average data obtained on dogs 1, 2, and 3, labeled group I and 4, 
5, and 6, labeled group II. See text for further description. 


If certain assumptions are made, the slope or k in equation (1) is 
the fraction of absorbed food nitrogen retained in the body of an animal, 
the biological value as generally defined. This definition of biological 
value (BV) can be illustrated by equation 2. 


BV = 


AN — {UN — UN’) 
AN 


( 2 ) 


where AN is absorbed nitrogen, UN the excretion of total urine nitrogen 
and UN', the excretion of urine nitrogen of “endogenous” sources. 
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Absorbed nitrogen is calculated according to equation 3 

AN = NI — (PN - PN') (3) 

where NI represents nitrogen intake, PN total feces' nitrogen, and FN' 
feces nitrogen of “endogenous” origin. 

The equivalent of AN in equation 3 can be substituted into the nu- 
merator of 2, so that, 

- (B V) (AN) = NI - PN - BN -f PN' + UN’ (4) 

Since by definition, 
then, 


nb = ni~pn — UN 

(BV) (AN) == NB -f UN’ -f PN' 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


Assuming that the total excretion of nitrogen on a protein free diet 
(NEo) is equal to the sum of nitrogen of “endogenous” ongui in unnc 

and feces (UN' + PN'), then, ' 


NB = (BV) (AN) — NE„ 


( 7 ) 


Equation T is ideutical to equation 1 eMeP‘ « ta, 
definition of biological value generally used. Thus, it “ A 
is made that “endogenous” nitrogen excretion f “ 

slope o£ the line relating nitrogen balance to absorbed nit g 
the fraction of food nitrogen retained m the body. . 

Values for nitrogen excretion on the P™ ™ *"»cli of 

absorbed nitrogen at values recorded i. 

the six dogs are recorded in table 2. I . ° , onnstaut since tlic 

the last column in the table may be ^ 

deviations from the mean are not sign “endogenous” 

slopes of the lines in figure 1-A. I . of atorSd Ugoo 

nitrogen is constant, they represen e r pf change 

retained by each animal; otherwise they •+„oo-en Under absorbed 
of nitrogen balance with respect to absorb ^ ^ represent 

nitrogen at equiUbrinm in the third op n®, are vriues 
the protein minima for nitrogen oi^. for the second 

proximately 4 gm. for the first f WroTps of dogs is cor- 

three. The difference in minima between the on^the protein free diet 
related with the greater excretion of ^^can be interpreted to fflean 
by dogs 1, 2, and 3, than by 4, 5, and 6, which ^ stores 

that the first three dogs were excreting moj 

requiring more absorbed and CowgiH (’3^) 

These observations agree AVith those ^ cent protein c.i 

noted that the lines relating nitrogen b 
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intake tended to be parallel, ivbile pi'otein niiniina varied. More recent 
c.vperiments have shown that increasing the caloric intake hr adding 
carbohydrate to the diet of dogs 1, 2, and 3 decreases the excretion of 
nitrogen on a protein free diet bringing the data into line with the other 
three dogs. 

. The first two curves in figure 1-B illustrate this effect of increasing 
the caloric intake of dogs 1, 2, and 3, labeled group I. The second dotted 
line originating at the circle represents the average curve for the data 
on the first three dogs fed casein in a diet of 80 calories per kilogram of 
body weight (figure 1-A). The first line through the rectangles is an 
average curve for the same three dogs when the caloric intake was in- 
creased to 100 calories per kilogram of body weight. The slopes, and 

T.:\BLE 2 


Xitroffen excretion on a protein free ^iet (KE^), abs(frhed nitropen at nitrogen equilihrium 
anrt iTie biological value (BV) taben from each curve in figure 1-A. Casein teas tbe source 
of dietarp nitrogen. 


Doa 

KO. 

raOTKIK FREE 
NrrBOOEK 

CXCBCTtOK 

ABSORBED 
IfTTSOOEK AT 
EOCTLISBIDK 

BIOLOOrCAI. 

VALTE 

BT 



ffm.ldayhq 3/, 


1 

3.2 ■ 

S.8 

0.84 

2 

3.4 

4.0 

0.85 

3 

3.3 

4.2 

0.78 

4 

2.5 

3.1 

O.Bl 

5 

2.5 

3.1 

0,81 

6 

2.7 

3 2 

0.84 




Average 0.82 


therefore the biological values of casein at the two caloric intakes, are 
identical. The only change is a shift in the excretion of nitrogen, being 
lower on the higher caloric intake, thus demonstrating the protein 
sparing action of carbohydrate. The fact that the excretion of nitrogen 
can shift without altering the biological value supports the concepts 
developed by Mitchell ( ’24, ’44). 

The first curve in figure 1-C averages the same data for casein ob- 
tained on dogs 4, 5, and 6, labeled group It, as plotted in figure 1-A. 
The slope of this lino is 0.82 the .same as the .slopes of the lines for casein 
in group I. The line through the triangles describes average data ob- 
tained using chicken entrails as the source of protein nitrogen in dogs 
4, 5, and 6. The slope is 0.77, winch is slightly less than that for casein. 
The line through the crosses represents data for a commercially pre- 
pared protein derived from soybean, with a slope of 0.39, much lower 
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than the others. The squares in the figure 1-B summarize data obtained 
on dogs 1, 2, and 3, using flounder entrails as the source of protein in tbe 
diet, the slope of the line being the same as that for chicken entrails. 
Table 3 sirmmarizes some of these and other averaged data on dogs in 
groups I and 11. 

' TABLE 3 


Digestihiliiies, ahsorhed nitrogen at nitrogen equilibria, and biological values (SF) of casein, 
protein A and proteins hi chicken entrails, flounder entrails, and flounder heads. Data 
are averages from determinations on ttvo groups of three dogs each, I and II.' 


DOG 

GROUP 

PBOTDIN 

SOURCE 

TP.UE 

DIOESTI* 

BIUTTT 

ABSORBED 

NITROGEN* 

AT 

EQUILIBRIUM 

BV 



% 



I 

Casein 

96 

4.0 

0.82 

I’ 

Casein 

95 

3.2. 

0.81 

II 

Casein 

95 

3.1 • 

0.82 

II 

Chicken entrails 

94 

3.3 

0.77 

I 

Flounder entrails 

96 

4.3 

0.77 

I 

Flounder heads 

89 

6.4 

0.52 

II 

Protein A ' 

82 

6.6 

CO 


‘ All dogs received 80 calories per kilogram of bodv ^reiglit except those in the cxpcrimeBts 
in this group when 100 calories per kilogram of body weight were fed. 

“ Derived from soybean. 


Equation 1 is useful, therefore, in determining directly the biologica 
value and the protein minima for nitrogen equilibrium. But the re a- 
tionship between urine nitrogen excreted and absorbed nitrogen is a so 
of fundamental interest. This relationship can be derived from equa ion 
]. or 7 in the folloiving way. The symbols are the same as those nlea 
previously, 

NB=AN + F1v-FN'-XIX-FN w 

Substitute 8 in 7, expanding NEo in 7 to UhTo + FNo, so that, 

■ UiSr = (BY) (AN) - UN„ - FN. 


AN - FN' 


(9) 


Assume FNo = FN' then, 

( 10 ) 

UN = (1 — BV) AN + UA'o 

Where equation 1 or 7 described a linear ^ m' and 

AN, equation 10 also describes a linear relationship 
AN as illustrated in figure 2. The sjunbols used m guie 
as those m figure 1-B, C. The circles in Hie lower Wt tanO P 
figure ‘2 describe the same data for casein as il ns i describe 

for dogs in group 11. Similarly the triangles protein-', 

respectively data for chicken entrails and the den 
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The squares iitastrate the data obtained on dogs in group 1 Avben they 
were fed fish entrails as the sonice of protein nitrogen. The slopes 
of the lines in this figvire are equal to (1 — BV). When BV is equal to 
unity then urine nitrogen eseretion 'would be independent of absorbed 
nitrogen, the excretion remaining the same as on a protein free diet. 



absorbed nitrogen Gms/Doy/SqM. 

Fig. 2 A plot of absorbeti nitrogea vs. urine nitrogen using data from tbe same experi* 
menfs iHusftateil in figure 1-B and C. 

Under these conditions UN„ in equation 10 could be detennined without 
feeding a protein free diet. If biological value is Uie fraction of nitrogen 
retained in the body of an animal, then BV can never be greater than 
unity, since the retention of more than 100^ of the absorbed nitrogen is 
an impossibility. On tbe other hand, if “endogenous" nitrogen metab- 
olism is not constant, BV will not represent the fraction of absorbed 
nitrogen retained and could be greater than unity. Under these condi- 
tions urine nitrogen could decrease as absorbed nitrogen increases an 
example of food nitrogen spai-ing body nitrogen. 

SUMMABT 

1. The relationship between nitrogen balance and absorbed nitro- 
gen in normal adult dogs is linear in the region of negative nitrogen 
balance, the linearity often extending over onto the positive side, hat 
becoming obviously curvilinear well on the positive side of nitron-en 
balance. ” 
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2. The equation describing the linear portion is, 

KB = k(AN)_KB„ ' 

where NB is nitrogen balance, AN absorbed nitrogen, NEo the excretion 
of nitrogen on a protein free diet and k the slope of the line. If the 
excretion of nitrogen of endogenous origm is constant, k is the fraction 
of nitrogen retained in the body of an animal. This fraction is the 
customary definition for the biological value of a protein. 

3. When the calorie intake was reduced below optimum, excretion 
of nitrogen on a protein free diet {NE„) and protein minima for nitrogen 
equilibrium increased, but the biological value (k) was not altered. 
Thus reduced caloric intake increased the utilization of body nitrogen 
but did not alter the Utilization of dietary nitrogen. 

4. The value for k was determined for a variety of protein sources 
in the adult dog as follows : casein — 0.82, chicken entrails == 0.77, floun- 
der entrails — 0.77, flounder heads — 0.52, and a protein derived from 
soybean 0,39, 

5. The relationship between urine nitrogen (UN) and absorbed nit- 
rogen (AN) was shown to be^ 

UX^fl-BV) AN + UX„ 

where BV is biological value, and UN„ the excretion of urine nitrogen 
on a protein free diet. 
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NUTBITIONAL VAI.TJE OP YEAST PROTEIN 
TO THE BAT AND THE CHICK 

A. A. JILOSE AND H. L. PEVOLD 
irc^forn T^fgionul liescarch Zoboiatory, Mbnity, Caltfoiiiia^ 

(^Received for publication January 16, 1945) 

This labovntovy (Stubbs, Noble, and Lewis, ’44; Lewis, Stubbs, and 
Noble, ’44) bas been interested for some time in tbe utilization of can- 
nery wastes for tbe production of yeast for use in feeds. 

One phase of this project bas been the nutritional evaluation of tbe 
protein of tbe yeast produced. Feeding experiments with rats recently 
reported from this laboratory (Klose and Fcvold, ’44) have shown that 
yeast, when fed as the sole source of protein at levels as high as 13% 
crude protein, supplies an inadequate amount of methionine for opti- 
mum growth in tbe young rat. This work has been confirmed and ex- 
tended in a series of rat and chick growth tests, tbe results of which are 
given here. 

Tbe literature concerned with tbe amino acid content and nutritional 
value of tbe proteins of yeasts bas been adequately reviewed by Carter 
and Pbilhps ( ’44), However, some of tbe recent work that bears most 
directly on our studios will be mentioned here. Temperton and Dudley 
( ’41) fed groups of thirty laying pullets a practical cereal ration in which 
tbe protein concentrate was supplied by fish meal (10%), torula yeast 
(12%), or brewer’s yeast (12%). No differences between the three 
groups were observed as regards egg production, general health, or 
body weight. Feeding experiments with poultry, summarized by Axels- 
son (’41), indicated that at least half of the usual quantity of animal 
protein can be replaced by yeast protein. 

Gro4vtb tests with rats were carried out by Hock ( ’42) to determine 
to what extent animal protein can be replaced by yeast protein. Deter- 
minations of tbe average gain in weight per gram of protein consumed 
were made for rats on diets containing 9.3% crude protein, of which 
1.5% was derived from cereals and 7.8% from various combinations of 
fish meal and yeast. Essentially the same results were obtained for 
brewers’ yeast and for torula yeast grown on wood-sugar. The gro^vtli 

'Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Beseareh Administration, 
C. S. Department of Agnculture. 
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73, gm. No deaths occurred during the experimental periods. A denuda- 
tion, appearing first around the ears and later ■ extending over the 
shoulders and back, was noted in the rats of groups IV and VII after 
3 weeks on the experimental diets. Otherwise all rats were healthy and 
showed no macroscopic evidence of toxic effects upon being sacrificed 

TABLE 1 

Comparative growth promoting effect of protein from yeast and from casein. 


ESPEKIMENT A 



1 

11 

111 

IV 

Diet no. 

rVa T 

VI 

YII 

nia 

vni 

Basal mixture,’ % 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

Starch-sucrose 

(50-50), % 

19 

23 

27 

5 

5 

12 

15.5 

10 

10 

14,5 

Yeast extract 

(protein-free), % 

s5 

s 5 

^ 5 




12 




Commercial casein, % 

16 

12 

8 



8 



8 


Brewers’ yeast, % 

Tonila yeast B, % 

dl methionine, % 

Crude protein from 
casein, % 

Brewers’ yeast, % 
Tornla yeast B, % 

Average gain in weight, 
gm./rat/day * 

Feed consumption, 
gm./rat/day 

Gm. gain/gm. crude 
proteins consumed 


30 


30 

0.5 


15 


7.5 


25 


25 12.5 

0.5 .. 


13.4 

10.0 

6.7 

13.2 

13.2 

6.7 

6.6 

10.0 

3.3 

13.3 

13.3 

6.7 

6.7 

2.5 

1.6 

0.4 

0.6 

3.3 

1.9 

2.3 

0.6 

3.2 

2.0 

10.9 

10.5 

8.1 

9.1 

9.3 

10.9 

10.4 

8.2 

9.8 

11.0 

1.71 

1.54 

0.68 

0.47 

2.70 

1.30 

1.69 

0.58 

2.5 

1.33 


>The composition of the basal mixture used in the die s u.is a fiteCoUum’s no. 

whole diet, sucrose 25, corn starcli 25, cottonseed (Wesson) ml 10, sa - 
185) 4, U.S.P. cod-liver oil 1, choline chloride 0.05; and as mg. P® ' 

thiamine chloride 0.2, riboflavin 0.5, pyrido-xine 0.2, calcium ponfofhenate 2.0 

= Comparable groups of rats on stock colony diet gained 3.5 gm./ra / 

and examined at the conclusion of the test. The level of 

given in table 1 demonstrate that, at a to a ciu ^ compa’’' 
13.4%, neither of the two yeasts tested ff^ ig^gsein protein, 
able to that obtained with an equivalent ® ^gast ^dtllo^t 

One-fourth of the casein, however, cOTld e ^ gi^tained '''he” 
appreciable effect on growth rate. The ^ jya and 
yeast was supplemented ivith veas/protein. 

demonstrates the nature of the defieiencj 




xrTctinoxjx. VAi.rx or rrx.'tt 

A second rat gror^Ii test (.tabte -- experinient B) vss ss: c? order 
to determine to tvliat extent cystine cordd corree: tte ntetironi^- asrrr- 
cncr in yeast protein, and to maie xcrtber comparisons 
and the ■reast protein. Each gronp contained six males and six ,cn;-.a-=s. 
with an arerage mitial age of 40 days and arerage im^ml tretc... o. 
gm. Experimental diets rrere fed over a period of ST cays. 


TAsrr : 

Orotzih Ttspont^s obtained trilX n?l>.)oxWf C--5 erzO'fs~ontt to c i^cet c>t. c-’.-oeO'trt'S 

irith «riJA rf/€rftr^> cty-K* cjsfi#. 






«ATismr5a:Tr 





1 

It 

ni 

IT 

D:« 

V 

V7 

vn 

vm 

rx 


Basal miiture,' Tc 

6'.« 

6(1 

6’i 

€0 

ty> 




C'l 

£0 

Starch-sucrose 











(50-50), rc 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


27 

24 

24 


Yeast extract 











(protein free), 







^ s 

S! S 


ssS 

Commercial easeia, 







IS 

26 

15 


Torula yeast B, 

23 

25 

25 

25 

25 

40 





l-cystiac, 


0.S 



OeS 




0.2 


dl-methionlne, % 



0.2 

0.5 

OJt 






^ crude protein, 

13.3 

33.G 

13.4 

13.6 

13.7 

21.3 

202» 

13.4 

23.5 

15.7 

AT’erage gain, 











gia./rat/day 

O.S 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

e>“ 

1.- 

2.D 

2.7 

sa 

2J 

Feed cousumption. 






' 





gm./rat/day 

S.6 

7.S 

9.2 

0.5 

loj: 

9.3 

■ 12J> 

11.7 

II.6 

21.6 

Gm. gaiu/gm. crude 











proteins consoacd 

0.73 

0.Pi 

1.65 

1.52 

1.00 

0.S4 1.54 1.7 

0 3.95 

2-5? 


* The composition of the basal nuxture used in the diets of eiperuaent B eras as foIIo-K^s: As 
per cent in whole diet, sucrose 22, corn starch 22, cottonseed C^esson) oil 10, salt ciixtcr* 
(McCoUom’s no. 185} 4, U.S.P. cod liver oil 2, vegetaWe oil concentrate eontainqig- 40^ 
tocopherols 0.05, choline chloride 0,05; and as mg. per 100 gm. in whole diet, thiamine chloride 
0.2, riboUarin 0.5, pyxidosine 0.2, calcium pantothenate 2,5, and nicotinic acid 1.0. 

Yeast protein at Jerrfs of 13.3 or even 21.3% cmde protein again 
was found inadequate for optimum growth. Supplementation ^th 
0.5% methionine at the 13.3% cmde protein level resulted in essentmllr 
the same rate of growth as was obtained with a 13.4% crude protein 
level of casein. Cystine had a definite snpplemenfing effect on veast 
protein, which was most striking in the group fed diet T. 

A comparison of the growth rates in group VITI, IX and X demon- 
strates the long recogiiized fact that casein, when nsed in diets at levels 
below 18% crude protein, supplies a subopfimal amount of cystine. 
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meihionine aud O.Oda^o of cystine to the diet. 'Womack and Ito?e {'■!!) 
have set the metlsionine requirement in tlic rnt nt O.G^h, or 0.5fc in the 
presence of an adequate amount of cystine. Tliis provides ti baq.s for 
a partial explanation of the results obtained i)y siipplcnicnling yeast 
uitii varying amounts of methionine and cystine. For exanijtle, in rai 
experiment B, the addition of 0.5% cystine to the 2.'i% torula v(mst 
diet (containing 0.2T% methionine) gave only a verv small incroac;. 
m growth rate compared with the addition of 0.2)'^ methionine Jlmv- 

SiS r 

Si; 

rat “kiiM 1“’* "I’"'"' I'!' 

our tests. Oifferenecs in the soitrec of veis( 
eo^d conceivably cause this diseremn'ev' ' ' ' 

;? f' '»* •' »• nl a,JiL. b ‘SfcV?,’ *f S'"''*! 

formulation of tl,e o,,if of obick test }i '"‘o 

chick, ,iaee a 1% '’'"''•o nSl r f 

maining 0.13% i,.;,,- . ^opplenicni (ineainhin ff'"?'''oufs of the 
EWl Me lb,. a,”" ''’fi'."'”) S"» «■ 


Bfowers- vc * 

« fornl, 
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grmv,, „„ ,v,T.. tal to chicks. At the levels fed, and h. com 

imnso,, sv.th o,„„v„ic„l o„„.„„|s of volalivcly complete proteins, each 
of llie Ihiei- .Moist iin-jiiiniliMi.s coulamod nn inadequate amoiinl of 
iiii-iliiriiun.- lor ojtlnuuiu ral'* nf growth. 

2. This huuUM,uacy could ho oorrcctod hr tlu- nddition of methionme’ 
or nK'liiionnie-rif'h protein to tho diet. 

•>. Cy.stino rorrcfted tin* dfTx’ioncy to n limited extent. 

4. leasts at rclafivcly }ii£:}i levels and over limited periods did not 
appear to he toxic. 
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vtj! 1 '.?, H. «r., 1.. Mifis'iii, I . H. Ki.'.T.o.r: a!:ii V. it, tiii-Mf IPin Sorlicnn pfotcin as a 
I.' sri.i. in !!.•• rltkL <1. Niitfiiiori, vo!. 2-1. p. 3S5. 

AXSi^'-oN, .1. II»11 'ji.i cf ilr;..! in ftH-ilinc o{ f.irm .nnini.als. Kgl. Lantbnikj- 

.hV.-i'L Til!"'. f., it.'I. so, ji. Oil. 

}!:c 'i., I!, J,, .(..•■'[i It. aoi.!.;;,'! ipir; Ti f Rtnir.'t nrii! yii'M from varimi? anim.al .nmi phul 
j riil. sR" ofii'r fi-iilff.hjii* of {1:0 f;-.t fro' Arrli. Uioflu'in., vol. 3, p. 2]". 

(.’Ar.?>s, !!. I!., .>.;,-.o (i. K. I'Hii.S !!•■■ IS'SI T)'.>' tnc.iittvi- vaJm- of y.msS protein«. Fc4. Free., 

ti.i!. JI. 12':. 
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The incorporatioii of sucoiuylsulfathiazoie (SST) into otherwise ade- 
quate highly purified diets renders such diets incapable of supporting 
normal growth in the rat (IVeleh, ’42). Accompanying the failure in 
growth are such evidences of a deficiency syndrome as alopecia, por- 
phyrin-stained whiskers, spectacled eye, ophthalmitis, achromotriehia, 
leucopenia and agranulocytopenia (Daft et al., ’42; Spicer et al., ’42; 
Light et al., ’42; Martin, ’42 a, b; Nielsen and Elvehjem, ’42; Welch 
and Wright, ’43; Wright and Welch, ’43). Normal growth and allevia- 
tion of the signs of deficiency may be brought about by the administra- 
tion of “folio acid’’ and biotin. The deficiency state is characterized by 
low hepatic stores of “folic acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid which 
return to adequate levels when “folic acid’’ and biotin are given 
(Wright and Welch, ’43, ’44). 

Studies of the requirement of the rat for certain dietary factors 
when receiving SST in highly purified diets have been largely limited to 
the use of rations containing approximately 18% casein with the re- 
mainder of the diet composed largely of sucrose. The importance of the 
composition of the diet in relation to vitamin requirements has been 
demonstrated. In the case of thiamine, for example, it has been shown 
that more thiamine is required for normal growth with a diet high in 
carbohydrate than is required with diets high in protein or fat (Evans, 
Lepkovsky and Murphy, '34; Arnold and Elvehiem, ’39; Wainio, ’42). 
Larger amounts of riboflavin are required for normal growth of rats 
receiving diets high in fat (Mannering et al., ’41). 

The following experiments were designed, therefore, to study the 
relationship of the dietary composition to the deficiencies brought about 
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was felt that the rat.s had become neenstomed to the 
SST replaced an cqnivnlont amount of sucrose in each ^ 

Weights were recorded weekly and, a.-, .‘'•igh-'? of flcficicnc\ ( 

more frcfjuent intervals. ri,a:„« rihofc counts 

'J’he bacterial flora of the feces was followed by dil 

made twice a week on (he fece.s o^ Y- nmerohic), spores 
grou]). The total number of organisms (aero nc . vere 

(aerohie and anaerobic), .sirepiococoi, lactobnedh, and cold 
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clDtermined, using tlie differential tedinique of Strandnski, Verwey and 
Munder (’45). 

Determinations of “folic acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid were 
made on 24-liour samples of feces (pooled sample of three rats in each 
group) at weekly intervals. Ohe-half of each sample was digested for 
24 hours at 37°C. with 2% of its weight of takadiastase in pH 4.0 ace- 
tate buffer (Cheldelin et ah, ’42) prior to microbiological assay for 
“folio acid”' (Landy and Dieken, ’42) and pantothenic acid (Skeggs 
and Wright, ’44). Biotin determinations were made according to the 
procedure of AVright and Skeggs ( ’44) on the remainder of the 24-hour 

TXUUEl a 


The fecal cZuninaMon of **foUc act'd/* biotin and pantothenic acid tn rats receiving 
tartoifs diets. 
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1 n 111 IV 
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10.6 20.6 15.8 20.7 


I =s high carbohydrate diet 5 11 = high protein dietj III = high fat diet; TV *= high pro- 
tein and fat diet. 


'EesuUa given are the average of two detenninations made on the 8 th and 11 th days of 
feeding the purified diets. 

‘Results given are the average of seven determinations made at weekly intervals after the 
inclusion of SST in the diets. 


samples after they bad been autoclaved for 1 hour with 6 N HjS 04 . In 
all the microbiological assays of feces p-aminohenzoic acid was in- 
cluded in the assay medium (10 rag. per 100 ml.) as a sulfonamide in- 
hibitor. 

Eepresentative rats from each group were sacrificed at intervals 
throughout the feeding period and at the end of the experiment to ob- 
tain data on the liver storage of “folic acid,” biotin and pantothenic 
acid. One-half of each liver was prepared for microbiological assay 
for “folic acid” and pantotbenic acid by digestion in water with taka- 
diastase (Wright, Skeggs and Welch, ’4S). The remaining portion of 
each liver was autoclaved with 6 NH 5 S 04 prior to’miorobiological as- 
say for biotin. “Polio acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid were deter- 

‘We ate indebted to the Ledcrle Laboratories for a supply of crystalline Lactobacillus c.asei 
factor (“folic acid”') used as a tnicTobiblogical ataudavd. 
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pfer gram. The total number of organisms per gram of feces was un- 
affected by the inclusion of 5% SST in the various diets. 

Piior to the inclusion of SST the fecal elimination of “folic acid ” 
biotin and pantothenic acid was not affected by the composition of the 
diet. When SST was fed the fecal elimination of “folic acid,” biotin 
and pantothenic acid was markedly reduced in all groups but the re- 
duction was generally less when the diets were high in protein. 

The results of occasional determinations of the liver storage of 
“folic acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid are given in table 3. The in- 
clusion of 5% SST in the highly purified diets was accompanied by a 


TABLE 3 


T}ie liver storage of “folic acid,’’ biotin, and pantothenic acid in mdividnal rats receiving 

variotis diets. 
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I — high carbohydrate diet; II — high protein diet; III = high fat diet; IV — high pro- 
tein and fat diet. 


’ The results given are tlie average of data obtained on three rats. 


decrease in the hepatic storage of these factors. The stores of “folic 
acid” in the liver tended to be higher in those animals consuming the 
high protein diets. There appeared to be no difference in tbe^ storage 
of biotin with respect to variations in the composition of the diet. e 
hepatic storage of pantothenic acid was considerably reduced, be ov 
that usually found in stock animals in only those groups 
18% casein diets. The animals receiving the high protein die s ( « 

casein) appeared to maintain a normal storage of , 

until they ultimately ceased growing. The levels of pan o _ 
eventually reached in all four groups were indicative of mcipien p 
thenic acid deficiency (Wright and Welch, ’44). 


discussion 

The results obtained have shoivn that 
an important factor in the production of 


the composition of the 
nutritional deficiencies by tlie 
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use of SST. Diets high in protein in some manner delayed the onset of 
the deficiency syndrome which is induced by the inclusion of SST in 
the rrsnal highly purified diets. The superiority of the diets high in 
protein could not be correlated with changes in the number or types of 
organisms present in the intestine. This would indicate that if the 
mechanism by which poorly absorbed sulfonamides act has a bacterio- 
logical basis, it must depend on an alteration in the metabolism rather 
than on changes in the actual number of the intestinal organisms 
present. The observations of Miller (’44) are consistent with those 
findings. 

It seems difficult, in view of the small and sometimes inconsistent 
differences observed in the fecal elimination of “folic acid,’’ biotin and 
pantothenic acid within the various dietary groups, to ascribe the 
superiority of the high protein diets solely to an increased intestinal 
synthesis of these factors. The hepatic storage of “folic acid’’ like- 
wise, was not appreciably greater in the animals consuming high pro- 
tein diets and seems insufficient to explain the growth results obtained. 
In the case of pantothenic acid, however, the hepatic storage in rats 
receiving high protein diets remained at normal levels until the rats 
had begun to decline in weight. Possibly the greater storage of panto- 
thenic acid was a factor in explaining the superiority of the high 
protein diets. 

There is much evidence that pantothenic acid is involved in carbo- 
hydrate metabolism (Williams, ’43) and the requirement for this fac- 
tor might reasonably be o.xpected to be lower on a high protein than on 
a high carbohydrate or high fat diet. The apparent superiority of the 
high protein diets may actually be due to the fact that in increasing the 
protein content of the diet the carbohydrate has been correspondingly 
reduced. 

These experiments have been limited to a consideration of the defici- 
encies of “folic acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid. It is quite possible 
that the level of SST employed in these studies is capable of inducing 
additional deficiencies which are directly influenced by the level of 
dietary carbohydrate, protein or fat. 

SUJIMjVBT 

1. A study has been made of the growth, the bacterial flora of the 
feces, and the fecal elimination and liver storage of “folic acid,’’ biotin 
and pantothenic acid in rats fed snccinylsulfathiazole (SST) contnin- 
in" diets high in either carbohydrate, protein, fat, or both protein and 
fat. 
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aim a longer period of time in rats fed 

bbi in liigli protein diets than in animals receiving the drug in liioli 
carbohydrate or high fat diets. Some of the signs of nutritional de- 
ficiencies which early became apparent in the latter groups did not 
appear in animals fed the high protein diets. 

3. The bacterial flora of the feces was not demonstrably altered in 
number or land of organisms by changes in the composition of the diet. 

4. The superior condition of the rats ingesting high protein diets 
showed only slight correlation with the fecal elimination of “folic 
acid,” biotin and pantothenic acid. 

5. The inclnsion of SST in all the diets was accompanied by a marked 
reduction in the hepatic stores of ‘‘folic acid” and biotin. The stores 
of “folic acid” were, however, somewhat higher in the rats receiving 
. the high protein diets. 

6. The hepatic stores of pantothenic acid remained high in the ani- 
mals receiving the high protein diets until they eventually began to, 
lose weight. Of the determinations made, the hepatic stores of panto- 
thenic acid showed the best correlation with the condition of the animals. 
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